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W:. can estimate the value of the tele- 


phone in the daily lives of millions of 
men and women... in time and money 
saved, in increased efficiency, in security 
and priceless help in time of need! 
Contact, communication, swift interchange of ideas — 
these benefits the modern world offers you. The tele- 
phone is one of the chief instruments by which you can 
seize them. With it at your elbow you are ready for what 
may come — for opportunity, for emergency, for the brief 
word that may open a fresh chapter in your life. 
NOW IN EFFECT—Special Sunday Rates for station-to-station 
Long Distance telephone calls, and Reduced Per- 
son-to-Person Rates after 7 Every Evening and 
All Day Sunday. The reductions apply, in general, 


to calls on which the day station-to-station rate 
for three minutes is more than 35 cents. 
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THE EMERGENCE OF THE METROPOLITAN 
COMMUNITY IN THE SOUTH 


WALTER J. MATHERLY 


University of Florida 


HE influence of the modern city, 

whether in the South or elsewhere, 

is no longer limited to the people 
who live within its political boundaries. 
Every urban community is more than an 
incorporated place; it extends beyond the 
limits set forth in its charter; it includes 
suburbs, contiguous territories, outlying 
towns and rural areas. Suburban resi- 
dents and even peoples in places located 
considerable distances away are as much 
a part of the central city near which they 
reside as those who live within its cor- 
porate limits. They depend upon the 
central city for employment, for economic 
services, for social and recreational ac- 
tivities, and for their cultural life and 
development. Consequently, the mod- 
etn city, socially, culturally and eco- 
nomically has ceased to be merely an 
incorporated unit and has extended its 
functions to satellite cities and regions of 
relatively high population density lying 
far beyond political boundaries. It has 
become a metropolitan community, a sub- 
region of civilization, a super-city. 


I 


To analyze the emergence of the metro- 
politan community in the South it is 
necessary to begin with the growth of 
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urban population in general.! The popu- 
lation of the South in recent decades has 


1 The South, as the author conceives it, is com- 
posed of two of six major regions into which the 
United States may be divided. These two regions are 
the Southeast and the Southwest. The Southeast 
coincides approximately with the ‘‘Old South’’ and 
comprises eleven states: Alabama, Arkansas, Florida, 
Georgia, Kentucky, Louisiana, Mississippi, North 
Carolina, South Carolina, Tennessee and Virginia. 
The Southwest ‘‘represents a new cultural region long 
differentiated from “The South’ and nearer West than 
South’’; it consists of four states: Arizona, Oklahoma, 
New Mexico, and Texas. While these two regions 
differ from each in many respects and while they are 
really two major regions rather than one, they are 
sufficiently unlike other regions to set them off to 
themselves and to warrant designating them as the 
South or the Southern States. 

The other four major regions of the United States 
with which the South in its urban development may 
be compared are as follows; The Northeast, the 
Middle States, the Northwest and the Far West. 
The Northeast is composed of the District of Colum- 
bia and the twelve states of Connecticut, Delaware, 
Maine, Maryland, Massachusetts, New Hampshire, 
New Jersey, New York, Pennsylvania, Rhode Island, 
Vermont and West Virginia. The Middle States con- 
sist largely of what was long known as the Middle 
West and includes the eight states of Illinois, Indiana, 
Iowa, Michigan, Minnesota, Missouri, Ohio and 
Wisconsin. The Northwest represents the nine 
states of Colorado, Idaho, Kansas, Montana, Ne- 
braska, North Dakota, South Dakota, Utah and 
Wyoming. The Far West comprises the four states of 
California, Nevada, Oregon and Washington, The 
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been shifting rapidly from rural to urban 
communities. In 1900, as may be seen 
from Table 1, 15.3 per cent of the in- 
habitants of the Southeast were urban— 
that is, resided in cities of 2,500 or more; 
in 1930, 29.8 per cent were urban. While 
15.0 per cent of the inhabitants of the 
Southwest were urban in 1900, 38.2 per 
cent were urban in 1930. While of the 
six regions, the Far West and the South- 
west showed the largest relative gains in 
the urbanization of their populations 
from 1900 to 1910, the Southwest and the 


TABLE 1 


Pgrcentace Urban OF THE TOTAL PopuLATION IN THE 
Unitep Statss sy REGIONS: 1900, 1910, 1920 











AND 1930 
REGION 1930* | rg20* | xg10f | 1900f 
Southeast.............] 29.8 | 23.9 | 19.5 | 15.3 
DORE: eines eicss.. 38.2 | 30.2 | 22.5 | 15.0 
Far West..............| 67.2 | 61.8 | §6.0 | 45.9 
Northwest............] 35.6 | 32.3 | 29.2 | 24.8 
Middle States..........] 61.5 | §5.8 | 48.5 | 41.2 
Northeast.............«| 74.7 | 73.2 | 70.9 | 66.0 
United States........| §6.2 | §1.4 | 46.7 | 40.0 

















* United States Census: 1930, Population, Vol. I; 
Compiled from Table 9, p. 15. 

t United States Census: 1910, Population, Vol. I; 
Compiled from Table 36, pp. 56-57. 


Southeast showed the largest relative 
gains from 1920 to 1930. 

But neither the Southeast nor the South- 
west is as urbanized as the Northeast, the 
Middle States, the Far West, or the United 
States as a whole. While in 1900 the 
United States was 40.0 per cent urban, in 
1930 it was 56.2 percent urban. Whereas 
in 1900 the Middle States were 41.2 per 
cent, the Northeast 66.0 per cent, and the 





reasons for dividing the United States into these six 
regions are ably presented by Howard W. Odum in 
“Regionalism Vs. Sectionalism in the South's Place 
in the National Economy,’’ Socrat Forces, XII, 338- 


354 (March, 1934). 
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Far West 45.9 per cent urban, in 1930 these 
three regions were respectively 61.5 per 
cent, 74.7 per cent, and 67.2 per cent 
urban. The Southeast in 1930 as well as 
in 1920 and 1910 was the least urban of 
any of the six major regions of the United 
States. While the Southwest was less 
urban than the Northwest in 1920 as 
well as in 1910, it was more urban than 
either the Northwest or the Southeast in 
1930. In 1900 it was the least urban of all 
the regions. As compared with the 
Northeast, the Middle States, the Far 
West or the United States as a whole, 
however, both the Southeast and the 
Southwest in 1930, even in spite of their 
rapid decennial urban gains, were still 
predominantly rural in character. 

The urban population of the Southwest 
during each of the past three decades, as 
Table 2 shows, has increased more rapidly 
than the urban population of the United 
States or of any of the other regions. The 
urban population of the Southeast during 
each of the past three decades has in- 
creased more rapidly than the urban pop- 
ulation of the United States or of any of 
the other regions except the Southwest 
and the Far West and except, during the 
first decade, the Northwest. While the 
number of urban dwellers in the United 
States increased 123.9 per cent from 1900 
to 1930, the number in the Southeast 
during the same period increased 175.9 
per cent and in the Southwest 453.9 per 
cent. The Southwest ranked first in per- 
centage of increase in urban inhabitants 
during the thirty-year period, the Far 
West second, and the Southeast third. 
The Northeast which is the most highly 
urbanized region of the entire United 
States and which has probably ‘‘attained 
an equilibrium in the urban-rural ratios 
of its population’’ stood last and increased 
only 84.1 per cent. While in total pop- 
ulation the Southeast exhibited a smaller 
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TABLE 2 


PercENTAGE INCREASE IN URBAN AND Tora PoputaTION oF THE UNiTEp STaTEs BY Ruorons: 1900- 1930° 





URBAN TOTAL 





REGION 
From 1910] From 1920|From 1900] From 1900] fms 1910) |From 1920|From 1900 
to 1920 | t0 1930 | tO 1930 tO 1910 a to 1920 | t0 1930 | to 1930 


29.3 





rs;9 1 2%. 


ES rrr rere ime 34. 


10.0 


39.6 


TS... cn aa vient vaiene cn ct ee eet 
LCL MUI sdoebeaade ak he ctw a Coe 
EE ag... hc TK e mw ekewhs adeeanaee 
Ee Se ny ee 
rs a ee iu a akin ote 


55: 
31. 
31. 


63 
45- 
26. 
32.0 
18.7 


68 .6 
59-7 
17.8 
26.1 
18.2 


453-9 
393-1 
131.4 
119.5 

84.1 





NE oe coe tt wane eee ene eeas 


38.4 








27.4 





27.0 wctedl 








* United States Census: 1930, Population, Vol. 


1910, Population, Vol. 1, Compiled from Table 36, pp. 56-57. 


TABLE 3 


PercENTAGE OF Ursan Popunation IN Piaces or Speciriep Size iN THE UNirep Srares sy ReGIons: 
1900 AND 1930 











REGION 


PLACES OF 
100,000 OR 
MORE 


PLACES OF 
25,000 TO 
100,000 


PLACES OF 
10,000 TO 
25,000 


PLACES OF 
5,000 TO 
10,000 


>| 
mi 
o|s 
a2.28 1 
32.1 | 
14.0 | 
14.8 
+9 | 
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16. 
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Far West: 
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Northwest: 


Re re TOT Care eT TT LE. 


Middle States: 
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Northeast: 


| Sree ere r 


53-2 
57-5 


28.5 
24.7 


32.8 


17.4 
17.8 





United States: 


ON or re 





46.1 
$2.7 





18.0 
18.7 








10.6 
8.6 


18.8 
13. 








118.4 
236.9 
61.5 
47.2 
62.8 





ae | 61 6 


I, Compiled from Table 9, P- 153 and ‘United States Census: 


TOTAL 
URBAN 
POPULATION 


1900.0 


99-9 





* United States Census: 1900, Population, Vol. 1; Compiled from Table 46, pp. 67-70. 
t United States Census: 1930, Population, Vol. 1; Compiled from Table 10, pp. 16-17. 
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percentage of increase during each of the 
three decades with two exceptions than 
any other region, the Southwest exhibited 
a larger percentage of increase than any 
other region, except the Far West, as well 
as a larger percentage of increase than the 
United States as a whole. 

Table 3 presents by regions the per- 
centages of urban population in places of 
specified size in the United States in 1900 
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the Southwest has shifted more rapidly 
during the past thirty years to urban 
centers of 100,000 or more than in any 
other region except the Far West and the 
Northwest or than in the United States 
as a whole; and third, that both the 
Southeast and the Southwest have larger 
percentages of their total urban popula. 
tions in cities of 10,000 to 100,000 than 
any other regions except the Northwest 


TABLE 4 


PeRceNTAGE oF ToraL PoputaTION IN Urpan Ptaczs or Speciriep S1zzE IN THE SOUTHEAST, THE SOUTHWEST, 
AND THE UNITED STATES: 1900-1930 














PLACES OF | PLACES OF | PLACES oF | PLACES oF | PLACES or | | 7% ALL 
REGION 100,000 OR | 25,000 TO 10,000 TO $,000 TO 2,500 TO a oF 
MORE 100,000 25,000 10,000 5,000 ~<a 
Southeast: 
LEN eewaknmacninen 3.3 4-4 2.9 1.9 2.9 15.3 
MICAS gh ai bo'dinwp auye cariead 49 hos 5.9 4-4 3.2 2.9 3.1 19.5 
SA Cey Sh eerere errr ter 6.9 6.1 3.9 oe 3.8 23.9 
Vedat ned okies << hea sone ¥en) ae 7.4 4.9 3.6 3.9 29.8 
Southwest: 
IE Se ree ee eee 4.9 2.9 3.4 3.8 15.0 
EC ICS Gas kGcabdtaweebewdensia 9.2 4.5 3.6 cia. 22.5 
GETS ibn4 ihbp sep apie n den ous 7.7 6.7 5-9 4.8 5.2 30.2 
SR Av eeds vehn Fh os pias cles oie, SE 6.9 5-3 6.0 4.8 38.2 
United States: 
ee erry Meee 7.3 5.8 4.3 4.4 40.0 
LG Shine scpeesechssonse sas]: MGsS 8.9 6.1 4-7 4-5 46.7 
ERT GE eee Er ee eT 9.8 6.6 4.7 4.3 51.4 
0 ey eee eee ae 10.5 7.4 4.8 3.8 56.2 

















* United States Census, 1910, Population, Vol. 1, Compiled from Table 36, pp. 56-57, and Table 46, pp. 67~70. 
t United States Census, 1920, Population, Vol. 1, Compiled from Table 35, pp. 55-56. 
t United States Census, 1930, Population, Vol. I, Compiled from Table g, p. 15; and Table 10, pp. 16-17. 


and in 1930. Three principal conclusions 
may be drawn from this table: First, that 
the urban population of the Southeast as 
well as of the Southwest is less concen- 
trated in places of 100,000 or more, and 
more concentrated in places of 2,500 to 
10,000 than in any other regions except 
the Northwest or than in the United 
States as a whole; second, that the urban 
population of the Southeast as well as of 


in one case and the Middle States in 
another. 

Table 4 further shows concentration 
of the population of the South in urban 
centers. Study of this table will reveal 
that whereas only 3.3 per cent of the total 
population of the Southeast in 1900 and 
none whatever in the Southwest were in 
urban places of 100,000 or more, 10.1 per 
cent in the former and 15.2 per cent in the 
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latter were in places of this size in 1930. 
But even in spite of these changes, the 
percentages of total population in neither 
the Southeast nor the Southwest in places 
of this size were anything like as great in 
either year as they were in the United 
States as a whole. The percentages of 
total population in places of lesser size 
conform in a general way to those of the 
United States as a whole. 

Table 5 presents percentages of total 
population in urban places of specified 


' size in the United States by regions in 


1930. Here it will be observed that while 
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TABLE 5 


| PercentaGE or Tora PoputaTion iN Ursan Pracss or Spgcirrep Sizz 1n THE Unitep States By ReGIons: 1930* 
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places of 25,000 or less do not, with one 
exception, vary so very widely from the 
percentages of total population in places of 
similar size in the United States and in 
the other regions. 

Neither the Southeast nor the Southwest 
has ever developed great metropolises like 
Chicago or New York. In 1930 there , 
were 13 Cities with 100,000 or more in- 
habitants in the Southeast and 7 in the 
Southwest.? The largest city in the 
Southeast was New Orleans, Louisiana, 
with a population of 458,762; the second 
largest was Louisville, Kentucky, with a 
population of 307,745; and the third 





PLACES OF PLACES OF PLACES OF PLACES OF PLACES OF aan 
REGION 100,000 OR | 25,000 TO 10,000 TO 5,000 TO 2,500 TO 2,500 OR 
MORE 100,000 25,000 10,000 § 000 5 





MORE 








7-4 4-9 3.6 3-9 29.8 
6.9 5-3 6.0 4.8 38.2 
10.3 7.6 5.3 3.8 67.2 
5-7 8.1 5.2 4-7 35.6 
11.8 6.7 4.9 4.0 61.5 
13.3 10.0 $5 3.3 74-7 
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10.5 4.8 3.8 56.2 


7.4 











United States is in cities of 100,000 or 


' more, only 10.1 per cent of the total 


population of the Southeast and 15.2 per 


' cent of the total population of the South- 


west are in cities of this size. In the Far 
West 40.3 per cent of the total population, 
in the Middle States 34.2 per cent, and in 
the Northeast 43.0 per cent are concen- 
trated in cities of this size. The South- 
east and the Southwest have much smaller 
proportions of their total populations in 
places of 25,000 to 100,000 than the United 
States or any of the other regions except 
the Northwest. But the percentages of 
total population in these two regions in 





* United States Census: 1930, Population, Vol. 1; Compiled from Table g, p. 15, and from Table 10, pp. 16-17. 





largest was Atlanta, Georgia, with a 
population of 270,366. The city of first 
rank in the Southwest was Houston, 
Texas, with 292,352 people; and the city 
of second rank was Dallas, Texas, with 
260,475. Five of the seven largest cities 
in the Southwest were in Texas. The 
other two were in Oklahoma. While 
Arkansas, Mississippi, South Carolina, 
and North Carolina in the Southeast have 
no cities of 100,000 or more, Tennessee 
has four, Florida three, Virginia two, and 
* Figures used in this and the two succeeding para- 


graphs are obtained from United States Census: 1930, 
Population, I, 18-20. 
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Louisiana, Kentucky, Georgia and Ala- 
bama one each. The smallest city in the 
Southeast with 100,000 or more is Tampa, 
Florida, and the smallest in the South- 
west is E] Paso, Texas. 

In 1900 there were only three cities in 
the Southeast with 100,000 inhabitants 
or more and none in the Southwest. The 
three cities in the Southeast were New 
Orleans, Louisville, and Memphis. Ten 
of the twenty cities in the Southeast and 
Southwest combined had less than 40,000 
people in 1900. Miami, Florida, in that 
year had only 1,681. Even in 1910 it had 
only 5,471. In 1900 Tulsa, Oklahoma had 
only 1,390 people and even in 1910 it had 
only 18,182 people. While the South has 
not developed huge metropolitan centers 
like Chicago or New York, the 20 cities 
of 100,000 or more which were within its 
borders in 1930 have all developed into the 
100,000 Class in the last thirty years with 
the exception of New Orleans, Louisville, 
and Memphis. 

Prior to the Civil War many of these 
cities did not exist at all, or only existed 
as the merest villages. In 1860 New 
Orleans took first rank in the South with 
168,675 people, Louisville second with 
68,033, and Richmond third with 37,910. 
Memphis in the same year had 22,623; 
Norfolk, 14,620; Houston, 4,845; Atlanta, 
9,554; San Antonio, 8,235; Nashville, 
16,988; and Jacksonville, 2,118. The fol- 
lowing cities were either not in existence 
in 1860 or were apparently not of sufficient 
size, except in one or two Cases, to warrant 
collection of separate population figures: 
Birmingham, Dallas, Oklahoma City, Fort 
Worth, Tulsa, Chattanooga, Miami, 
Knoxville, El Paso, and Tampa. In 1880 
only New Orleans and Louisville had 
100,000 or more inhabitants. Even in 
1910 only New Orleans, Louisville, At- 


* United States Census: 1930, Population, I, 18-21. 
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lanta, Birmingham, Memphis, Richmond, 
and Nashville had 100,000 or more. 


II 


While cities of 100,000 or more in the 
South have not yet become great metro- 
politan centers, they are rapidly moving in 
that direction. That this is the case is 
indicated by the growth of population in 
metropolitan districts—districts which ex- 
tend beyond the limits of corporate com- 
munities of 2,500 or more. The metro- 
politan district as defined by the United 
States Bureau of the Census includes ‘‘in 
addition to the central city or cities, all 
adjacent and contiguous civil divisions 
having a density of 150 inhabitants or 
more per square mile, and also, as a rule, 
those civil divisions of less density that 
are directly contiguous to the central 
cities, or are entirely or nearly surrounded 
by minor civil divisions that have the 
required density.’"* By using this defini- 
tion the Bureau of the Census has marked 
off and made a special study of 96 metro- 
politan districts in the United States, 
“each having an aggregate population of 
100,000 or more and containing one or 
more central cities of 50,000 or more in- 
habitants."’ 

Table 6 shows the population in 1920 
and in 1930, the land area and the density 
for metropolitan districts in the six major 
regions of the United States in 1930. It 
will be observed from this table that of 96 
metropolitan districts in the United States 
in 1930 there were 16 in the Southeast, 7 
in the Southwest, 9 in the Far West, 4 in 
the Northwest, 26 in the Middle States, 
and 34 in the Northeast. While four 
metropolitan districts in the Southeast 
and four in the Southwest for which com- 
parable figures are available exhibit per- 
centages of increase in population from 


* United States Census, 1930, Metropolitan Districts, 
pp. 5-6. 
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PopuLATION, 1920 AND 1930, Lanp Arga AND Density ror MerropouiTaN Districts iN THE Srx Major Recions 
































POPULATION PER CENT 1930 
10 ell banal 
DBI SHIN, 0 oe ecco se cose cscs evesee al SEsISRsOGS tT 36,577.87 g 1,496.9 
OURS ds i's cs ca eb iees vn coe th Seesecua] Sp POepeek |  TgeOusekd 4,615.97 803.3 
a SE. eee ee eee 370,920 260,424 | 42.4 221.31 1,676.0 
ID Ss cc ch vvseccsecvcsascuctes 382,792 266 ,772 43-5 307.86 I 243.4 
IES eV ore 5 a0 weenie cep cae an kes 168 ,589 T 489.72 344.3 
IES ab SU h ene cece esbencds ede 148 ,713 tT 218.06 682.0 
PE eee Pree eer ere 135,714 95 835 41.6 192.63 704.0 
NGS W'sew0 skid oven oaks ds cedowen 113,137 88,454 | 27.9 108.99 1,038.0 
EE a 5 V5ins aoe ele raise a daeh aes hehe 404 , 396 330,048 22.5 463.92 871.7 
PDE. 3 0 0s sis cavavest es becndt ons 276,126 t 221.16 1,248.5 
Ee rear eee 132,189 tT 111.56 1,184.9 
I Ar er a 209 422 156,238 34.0 323.36 647.6 
New Gideon... exh 494,877 T 287.02 1,724.2 
Norfolk- Portemouth- _Newport ewe,.> <2 273 233 2.98 ,086 8.3 468.59 583.1 
DIT Gok fe'vs Sx vss ents cass eee 220,513 194,890 | 13.1 334.60 659.0 
Roanoke. . 103,120 72,034 43.2 231.00 446.4 
Sreinneh te Ae axe 105 ,431 100 ,032 5 370.01 284.9 
Tampa-St. Pecorsbarg.. 169,010 t 266.18 634.9 
SE csph cer soe be snceavesteaaccge Cyan, rene 814,063 2,805 .56 572.6 
STIS STE Tre ero er: 309,658 195 565 58.3 $04.42 613.9 
I A ete ere eee ee ae 118 , 461 94,210 | 25.7 290.82 407.3 
NS iS hse Wedccsu asae bweceaberd 1745575 129,744 34.6 170.60 1,023.3 
Es Pree erie re. e 339,216 799.20 424.4 
SPRING SOMEY ook oo ae ives cewscecesus 202. , 163 100,773 | 100.6 181.78 ts 3t2%.3 
LS 5 ds vncin a sees bivhd pane tates 279,271 189,392 | 47.5 467 .34 597.6 
Ser reer rs yee ti 183 ,207 104,379 | 75-5 391.40 468.1 
SUI Vis 6as ou ss veicdvenavsacecesevess See t 4253.00 1,198.0 
Og ee ee a T 1,474.34 1,572.6 
PN favs ics sta vdep eee peaewenad 378,728 tT 277.46 1,365.0 
Sacramento . 126,995 84,709 49.9 462.02 274.9 
San Diego. . 181,020 T 332.37 544.6 
San Prancioco-Oskiend. I ,2.90,094 964,495 33.8 825 .60 1,562.6 
NE 56 SV clcceh odSdecnkas ttt 103 ,428 t 210.39 491.6 
IND Saiich'us's we ers¥ ew so nase eree oo 420 ,663 350,678 | 20.0 209.90 2,004.1 
A US is 'ed-ay is haces ahad a0eee 128 ,798 118,178 9.0 270.25 476.6 
NC yer boa nb iN we iay.stheests s he¥e ORG 146,771 127,251 15.3 190.67 769.8 
Northwest . . 908 ,2.37 747,498 22; 1,103.89 822.8 
Denver . 330,761 280,332 | 18.0 305 .09 1,084.1 
Omaha, Nebraska- Council Bluffs, lowe. 273,851 238,440 | 14.9 204.98 1,336.0 
INS 5.09 o tindie sds n¥aadsiWen rs 184,451 152,748 20.8 450.85 409.1 
ET icles sine ata \ia Se FRG e eb RRR 119,174 75978 56.9 142.97 833.6 








* United States Census, 1930, Metropolitan Districts; Compiled from Table 4, pp. 10-13. 
+ Comparison of population cannot be made. 


t Decrease. 
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TABLE 6—Continued 





























POPULATION aS 1930 
AREA OF 
wy OU eed ee 
Middle States. 00.2... 0ccccceeeeceeeeeses| 1557952954 | 11,958,127 32.1 8,420.07 1,876.0 
Shas Mi btde duce sxbh ss hbexkawes 346 ,681 288 ,371 20.2 242.78 1,428.0 
TSE Fas UT Ehertehs sce seats Aceuser 191,231 153,309 24.7 238.38 802.2 
COMCAYO. ..cescnecvcrevessccocscccssoel Gs36Gs75S | 952780887 33-4 1,119.29 3,899.6 
Ne bina dt des ankes pamena enh 7591464 630,896 | 20.4 519.56 1,461.7 
PCT eS 935 854 27.7 310.20 3,852.3 
Columbus che) Khas SS ae e eam Ke 340,400 2.67 ,413 27.3 219.17 1,553.1 
ESAS eT rere cere 1§4,491 144,669 6.8 126.55 1,220.8 
TT ahh Cab kkwek be Kes cacrasiens 251,928 189,360 33.0 180.12 1,398.7 
ETT ERT PORE EEL re 160,963 140,241 14.8 203.07 792.6 
eer 2,104,764 | 1,252,909 | 68.0 746.52 2,819.4 
Duluth .. 155,390 153,213 1.4 443.65 350.3 
Evansville . 123,130 102,791 19.8 148.60 828.6 
BENS ss <00 179,939 102,958 74.8 141.44 278.2 
Fort Wayne. 126,558 94,696 33.6 138.58 913.2 
Grand Rapids 207,154 154,264 34.3 136.35 1,519.3 
Indianapolis. . . eae adhe 417,685 343,868 11.5 311.75 1,339.8 
Kansas City, Kansas-Kansas_ City, 

Missouri 608 , 186 479,893 2.6.7 454.51 1,338.1 
Milwaukee : 743,414 $$3,118 34.4 141.70 3,075.8 
Minneapolis-Sc, Paul 832,258 680,344 12.3 $25.37 1,584.1 
Peoria 144,732 106,238 36.2 10§.§4 1,371.3 
Racine-Kenosha 133,463 111,292 19.9 185.20 20.6 
Rockford 103,204 78,616 41.3 138.97 43.7 
St. Louis 1,293,516 | 1,071,529 o 821.54 1,$74.5 
South Bend 146,569 92,145 $9.1 1§3.60 954.2 
Toledo 346,530 275 ,062 26.0 104.36 1,695.7 
Youngstown 364,560 283,521 28.6 363.47 1,003.0 

Northeast ci ecakns 27,639,698 | 23,029,495 20.1 15,379.38 1,797.2 
Albany-Schenectady-Troy 425 259 377,185 12.9 472.45 goo.1 
Allentown-Bethlehem-Easton. .. .. 322,172 281,083 14.6 334.53 962.8 
SES G8 POGHGNEA DS Gene's es scdeackan 114,232 103 ,904 9.9 133.06 858.5 
Atlantic City.. 102,024 64,970 57.0 §2.77 1,933.4 
RES Pe oe cee eee 949,247 817,646 16.1 558.51 1,699.6 
sb ickts a6 k4460s. eran cvdan 130,005 98 ,703 31.7 183.19 709.7 
BOMB ccc ceccsssccssccccececccssccel Sp QO7sOQ7 | 2,007,425 14.9 1,022.60 2,256.9 
Ee caeeg a6 S049 5i06.08 09 ch nae 2.03 ,969 185 ,580 9.9 169.33 1,204.6 
INS cine 606554400 ndd0 duced 820,573 671,893 | 22.1 458.85 1,778.3 
eS fo Se 108 , 160 73,025 48.1 276.7§ 390.8 
eh Abe Kaaba Sd ow 6a s59600ee1d% 129,817 109,889 18.1 89.00 1,458.6 
SIN Sesh Cs nib pit oe se kot 161 ,672 144,817 11.6 129.52 1,248.2 
ret asiha tills piatrhaed +50 nw ee 471,185 381 ,875 23.4 $65 .05 833.9 
Huntington, W. Va.-Ashland, Ky....... 163 , 367 114,878 | 42.2 264.27 618.2 
RE RENEE pe a eee 147,611 142,044 3.9 179.90 820.5 
ce SEE Kia espe beaks 6 66 x0 ta 123,156 105 ,482 16.7 231.70 531.5 
RAIOUIIED cis 66 cere ndins wasecates 332,028 342,706 3.1f 292.18 1,136.4 
I Sas cate kb viene a nseanins 293,724 258,912 13.4 249.07 1,179.3 
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TABLE 6—Concluded 














POPULATION PER CENT 1930 
AREA OF 
1930 1920 INCREASE Land area in Population per 
square miles square mile 
Northeast—Concluded,...............0:. 

New York-Northeastern New Jersey... ..| 10,901,424 | 8,505,404 28.2 2,514.11 4,336.1 
Philadelphia .......2..:ccccccceccccsees] 27847, 148 | 2,452,076 16.1 993.89 2,864.7 
POI Gir eVoausaues ou bean cease’ 1,953,668 | 1,696,646 15.1 1,626.05 1,201.5 
Providence-Fall River-New Bedford...... 963 ,686 878 ,708 9.7 817.83 1,178.3 
DERG 45 sie <ccCa kas Cans bao kne SUeRS 170,486 144,496 18.0 1§7.07 1,085.4 
ASSP Seer re Ser i 398,591 328,925 at: 304.24 1,310.1 
Scranton-Wilkes-Barre..............05: 652,312 $90,206 10.5 394.73 1,652.6 
Springfield-Holyoke............0+-004: 398,991 359,778 10.9 518.69 762.2 
SLR as aise ks ken te kek CMa 245 ,O1§ 200 , 868 22.0 139.73 1,753.5 
EE cee eras Veuns awe HECSS REDE 190,219 162,331 t7.2 172.97 1,099.7 
SA eee races Cite 190,918 174,784 9.2 358.15 $33.1 
Washington, D.C.... Pe feta 621,059 $24,469 18.4 484.99 1,280.6 
Waterbury.... Tk 140,575 129,251 8.8 206, 66 680.2 
Wheeling. . ; dares ott 190 ,623 170,479 11.8 399.31 477.4 
Wilmington raaeere 163,592 152,302 7A 128 64 715.5 
Worcester , 305 293 276,755 10.3 399.56 764.1 





1920 to 1930 in excess of 4o, only one in 
the Far West, one in the Northwest, three 
in the Middle States, and three in the 
Northeast exhibit percentages of increase 
in excess of this figure. With the excep- 
tion of El Paso, the six metropolitan 
districts in the Southwest show increases 
roughly from two to four times greater 
than the 85 districts in the United States. 
The percentage of increase in Tulsa is 
75.6 and in Oklahoma City 100.6. The 
seven metropolitan districts of the United 
States having the highest percentage of 
increase from 1920 to 1930 were in order of 
rank: Miami, Los Angeles, Oklahoma 
City, Houston, San Diego, Tampa-St. 
Petersburg, and Tulsa.’ Two of the seven 
are in the Southeast and three are in the 
Southwest. 

Metropolitan population per square mile 
in the Southwest in 1930 was 572.6, the 
lowest of any region. The Southeast 
stood second, the Northwest third, and 
the Far West fourth. The Middle States 


5R. D. McKenzie, The Metropolitan Community, 
1933, Pp. 322. 














and the Northeast had the largest popula- 
tions per square mile—larger than the 
average for the United States as a whole. 
Since the density of population depends on 
the land area, population per square mile 
of course varies widely; it ranges all the 
way, in the Southeast, from 284.9 in 
Savannah to 1,724.2 in New Orleans; in 
the Southwest from 407.3 in El Paso to 
1,112.1 in Oklahoma City; in the Far 
West from 274.9 in Sacramento to 2,004.1 
in Seattle; in the Northwest from 409.1 
in Salt Lake City to 1,336 in Omaha- 
Council Bluffs; in the Middle States from 
350.3 in Duluth to 3,899.6 in Chicago; 
and in the Northeast from 390.8 in 
Charleston, West Virginia to 4,336.1 in 
New York-Northeastern New Jersey. 
Table 7 shows the total population and 
increase between 1920 and 1930 for ten 
metropolitan districts in the Southeast, 
six in the Southwest, five in the Far West, 
four in the Northwest, 34 in the Northeast 
and 26 in the Middle States—a total of 
85 in the United States. These are the 
only districts for which comparable figures 
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TABLE 7 


Torat PopuLaTION AND INcREAsE BETWEEN 1920 AND 1930 FOR THE MerropouiTaN Districts 1n THE UNrrep 


States, ARRANGED BY ReG1oNns* 





INCREASE, 1920 TO 1930 

















AREA 1930 1920 lnctatealigmente 
Number 
Re ach ackawae . |122,77§ ,046 |105,710,620 | 17,064,426 
Eighty-five metropolitan districtsf.......... 50,043,223 | 40,057,307 | 9,985,916 
MD CODATGN CARIES 05 ooo ccc nce ceeecsscsccccnceces | $4)963;896 | 28,940,288 | 5,622,986 
usaide central Cities... ...65.06ssc00s. 15,479,949 | 11,117,019 | 4,362,930 
Eleven other metropolitan districts. ..............+..| 4)710,422 
Outside all metropolitan districts.................... | 67,021,401 | 65,653,313 | 1,368,088 
ENS SE ee ee eee 25,550,898 | 22,860,356 | 2,690,542 
Ten metropolitan districtsf.....................0+---| 2,318,478 | 1,862,813 455 665 
I nvietns 6pncs6dds sdsieagerersicess) RAR &Sbree 338,790 
Ne is es ken vignsedieb akon’ §925552 475 677 116,875 
Six other metropolitan districts......................] 1,389,504 
Outside all metropolitan districts....................] 21,842,906 | 20,997,543 845 ,363 
A oe 9,079,645 | 7,386,013 | 1,693,632 
Six metropolitan districtsf .............0cceeeeeeeeee |] 12675335 814,063 453 272 
R68 8s hy oveer ts oedaseaean s 1,084,532 668 ,6x1 415,921 
SE SR Tees OE 182 ,803 145 452 375351 
One other metropolitan district.............. 339,216 
Outside all metropolitan districts....................] 6,473,094 | 6,571,950 98 ,856f 
Fareed s cebir Wid eeeaceeee ss 8,285,491 | 5,644,278 | 2,641,213 
Five metropolitan districts ..............ceeeeeeeeee] 2,113,320 | 1,645,311 468 ,o10 
SMR aie caves opervessedcnessncsesessined RESO MES | 35380,667 289,554 
SP ID NIN i nk dn sscesccebsvccssenveus 513,200 334,744 178 ,456 
Four other metropolitan districts. ...................] 2,981,702 
Outside all metropolitan districts....................] 3,190,468 | 3,998,967 808 ,499t 
ee eT Pee -| 77384,497 | 6,913,230 471 ,267 
Four metropolitan districts... 2.0.6... 0. ese ee cece ees 908 ,237 747 498 160,739 
I SEEPS E OE TT TET Pe 795 292 674,581 120,711 
I oe ka vo.5s.00'e s.a50400 be oud wren 112,945 72,917 40,028 
Outside metropolitan districts....................2++| 65476,260 | 6,165,732 310,528 
RL so iad sax od coves 33,961,444 | 29,670,744 | 4,291,700 
Twenty-six metropolitan districts............ 15,795,954 | 11,958,127 | 4,737,827 
Me ComePAl CHIE. . os se ccc cece es eccececcssescee | BEeGGSs06$ | 9,602,904 | 2,942,262 
6 reer 3,830,889 | 2,335,223 | 1,495,666 
Outside metropolitan districts.............. 18,165,490 | 17,712,617 452,873 
I ig hi aes veo de nbbcieks 38,513,071 | 33,235,989 | 5,277,082 
Thirty-four metropolitan districts....................| 27,639,698 | 23,029,495 | 4,610,203 
OO COMGEAL CHIOB occ see cree ce ccsccvenercunse| SPpQQRpE9S | 25,296,489 | 2,225,649 
Outside central cities...............2eseesessesees | 10,247,560 | 7,753,006 | 2,494,554 
Outside metropolitan districts... ....................| 10,873,373 | 10,206,494 666 ,879 
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* United States Census, 1930, Metropolitan Districts; Compiled from Table 4, pp. 10-13. 
t Comparable figures for all metropolitan districts are not available for both 1920 and 1930. 
t Decrease. 
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} are available in both years. 


While the 
increase in population in the eighty-five 


© districts in the United States from 1920 to 


1930 Was 24.9 per cent, the increase 


| in total population of the United States 
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ulation outside of all metropolitan dis- 
tricts, since the former increased 24.9 
per cent and the latter only 2.1 per cent. 

While the total population of the South- 
east increased only 11.8 per cent from 1920 


| was only 16.1 per cent. 
in central cities of the 85 metropolitan 


ToraL PopuLaTION AND AREA OF THE METROPOLITAN Districts IN THE Six Major REGIONS AND IN THE UNITED 
STaTEs 1N 1930* 


The population 


TABLE 8 





AREA 








[Pk ) 
In central cities.......... 
Go lee fel 


Re a oe los ca eee ahaa 
a eT eee: 
Go ice Ue le. ars 


a ee ee ne ee ere 2 
Pee EE OI oon. ond arne's'e.0'0b 40.880. aoa 


Outside central cities................0005- 


SIS re Gos a Se ale on 00 ee Cue 


In central cities..... 


Ontaiae Cabitral cities .......... ..csscies cca 


MEER Sic sy. wisi fv: «a aaa avs Km boa hea e 
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to 1930, the total population in the ten 
metropolitan districts increased 24.5 per 





Outside central cities. ..........0ccecccvacs 














POPULATION AREA POPULATION 
; = | PER SQUARE 

Number Per cent Square miles Per cent | MILE 
5457531645 100.0 36,577.87 100.0 1,496.9 
37,814,610 69.1 41596.05 12.3 8,380.4 
16,939,035 30.9 31,982.82 87.7 528.3 
3,708,182 | 100.0 4,615.97 100.0 803.3 
2,939,601 | 79.3 668 . 55 14.5 4397.0 
768,581 | 20.7 3947.42 85.5 194.7 
1,606,551 100.0 2,802.56 100.0 §73-2 
1,376,884 85.7 261.14 9.3 ‘472.2 
229 ,667 14.3 2,541.42 90.7 90.4 
5 1095 ,023 | 100.0 4,253.00 100.0 1,198.0 
35345630 | 65.7 869.25 20.4 3,848.9 
1,749,393 | 34-3 3383.75 79.6 $17.0 
908 ,237 | 100.0 1,103.89 100.0 822.8 
795,292 87.6 183.50 16.6 41334.0 
112,945 12.4 920.39 83.4 122.7 
1557951954 | 100.0 8,420.07 100.0 1,876.0 
11,965 ,065 FA I 282.62 15.2 9,328.6 
3,830,889 | 24.3 7 1137-45 84.8 536.7 
27,639,698 | 100. 1§ 379.38 100.0 1,797.2 
17,392,138 62.9 1,330.99 8.7 13 ,067.1 
10,247,560 | 37.1 | 14,048.39 91.3 729.4 








districts in the United States increased 
much less rapidly than the population 
outside of those central cities, since the 
former increased only 19.4 per cent while 
the latter increased 39.2 per cent. The 
population of the 85 districts increased 
twelve times more rapidly than the pop- 





* United States Census, 1930, Metropolitan Districts; Compiled from Table 4, pp. 10-13. 


cent. While this rate of increase is vir- 
tually the same as the national rate, it 
varies considerably from the rates of the 
other regions, particularly the rate of the 
Southwest. The population in central 


cities of the ten districts in the Southeast, 


This 


however, increased 24.4 per cent. 
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represents a percentage of increase far 
greater than that in any other region 
except the Southwest and the Middle 
States. The population outside of all 
metropolitan districts in the Southeast 
increased at a much higher rate than that 
of the United States. 

The total population of the Southwest 
increased 22.9 per cent from 1920 to 1930. 
This percentage of increase is greater than 
that of any other region except the Far 
West and appreciably greater than the 
national rate. The population of the six 
metropolitan districts in the Southwest 
increased 55.7 per cent. This is almost 
twice of more as great as the percentage 
of increase in any of the other regions 
or in the United States as a whole. The 
population of central cities in the six 
metropolitan districts in the Southwest 
increased 62.2 per cent, more than two and 
one-half times as great as the percentage 
of increase in the ten districts in the South- 
east, from two and one-half to almost five 
times greater than any other region and 
more than three times as great as the 
percentage of increase in the 85 districts in 
the United States. The population out- 
side central cities increased 25.7 per cent. 
This percentage of increase was slightly 
more than that of the Southeast but con- 
siderably less than that of the other 
regions and that of the United States. 
The population outside of all metropolitan 
districts in the Southwest, however, de- 
creased 1.5 per cent. 

Table 8 shows the total population and 
area of the metropolitan districts in the 
six major regions and in the United States 
in 1930. While 69.1 per cent of the total 
population of the metropolitan districts 
in the United States is in central cities, 
79:3 per cent of such population in the 
Southeast and 85.7 per cent in the South- 
west are in central cities. While the cen- 


tral cities in the United States occupy 12.3 
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per cent of the total area, they occupy 14.5 
per cent in the Southeast, and 9.3 per cent 
in the Southwest. The density of pop. 
ulation in central cities in the United 
States is 8,380.4 and in the Northeast 
13,067.1, whereas the density in the South- 
east is only 4,397.0 and in the Southwest 
only 5,272.2. The density of the entire 
metropolitan population of the Southeast 
is 803.3 and of the Southwest 573.2, 
whereas the density of the entire metro- 
politan population of the United States 


is 1,496.9. 


Ill 


The emergence of the metropolitan com- 
munity in the South is due to basic changes 
in economic organization. ‘The activi- 
ties required to sustain any society,” 
whether in the South or elsewhere in the 
modern world, involve, as McKenzie ob- 
serves, ‘‘a territorial division of labor of 
a twofold nature: (1) the field work at 
the sources from which the basic materials 
are procured from nature; and (2) the 
center work where the raw materials are 
processed for consumption and where 
group services are performed. As a civi- 
lization grows in wealth and complexity, 
the number and variety of both field and 
center activities increase correspondingly. 
Two general tendencies are observable 
with regard to the spatial aspects of the 
production of goods and services: (1) the 
proportion of labor required to obtain the 
original materials from nature is becoming 
relatively less than that required to fab- 
ricate them and to effect the various serv- 
ices demanded by a population with a 
rising standard of living; and (2) modern 
communications have so shrunken space 
that these center activities may be per- 
formed over wider areas than formerly, 
thereby concentrating territorially these 
functions and the populations engaged in 
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their performance.’ These tendencies, 
so admirably stated by McKenzie, are as 
applicable to the South as to other regions, 
and out of them arises the principal im- 
petus to concentration of population in 
metropolitan centers. 

Chief among the causes of metropolitan 
development in the South is the manu- 
facturing industry.’ This is especially 
true in the earlier history of southern 
cities. During the first two decades of 
the twentieth century the increase in the 
number of factory wage-earners in both 
the Southeast and Southwest bore a fairly 
constant relation to the increase in the 
urban population of these regions.* While 
manufacturing in the United States is 
still highly concentrated in the Northeast 
and Middle States, a significant change has 
been going on during the past two or three 
decades. The steel industry as well as the 
cotton textile and other industries is shift- 
ing from these regions tothe South. These 
interregional shifts explain in part the 
rapid urbanization of the southern states. 

While the development of manufactur- 
ing may not wholly account for recent 
population increases in southern metro- 
politan districts, it almost wholly ac- 
counts for the rise and growth of particular 
central as well as other cities. ‘“‘The 
cities of the Old South,’’ as the author has 
observed elsewhere, ‘‘were exclusively 
commercial; they were centers of sur- 
rounding agricultural territories; they were 
largely the products of agrarianism. But 
with the rise of industrialism, new types 
of cities appeared. Since the turn of the 
century industrial cities have emerged; 
their origin and development are explained 
almost altogether on industrial grounds. 


8 Ibid., pp. 50-51. 

7 Walter J. Matherly, ‘“The Urban Development of 
the South,’ Southern Economic Journal, February, 1935, 
pp. 18-26. 

8 Ibid., p. 19. 
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Chief among such cities are Birmingham, 
Durham, Winston-Salem, Greenville, 
Gastonia, and other smaller places. 
These cities have little or no connection 
with the agrarian South; they are manu- 
facturing centers—industrial cities similar 
to scores of industrial cities in the North- 
east and in the Middle States. They have 
swelled the tides of urban growth in the 
Southeast and owe their present positions 
not to the commercial but to the industrial 
functions that they perform.’’® 

The growth of trade has likewise con- 
tributed—contributed more greatly than 
any other factor—to the rise of metro- 
politan centers in the South. The ex- 
change of goods is, and has always been, 
an urban function. When the volume of 
trade increases, the number of people 
engaged there in as well as urban population 
increases. While the proportion of the 
gainfully employed population in the 
United States engaged in manufacturing 
in all of the cities of 250,000 or more in- 
habitants decreased from 1920 to 1930, the 
proportion engaged in trade appreciably 
increased. In a majority of the cities the 
gains in trade were striking.'° Seven of 
these cities with 250,000 or more—New 
Orleans, Louisville, Atlanta, Dallas, 
Houston, Birmingham, and Memphis— 
were in the South. 

Population in the South in recent years 
has shifted from ‘‘the field work at the 
sources from which the basic materials are 
procured from nature’ to ‘‘center work 
where the raw materials are processed 
for consumption and where group services 
are performed.’’ This shift has not only 
swelled the number of persons gainfully 
employed in trade but also the number of 
persons gainfully employed in clerical 
occupations since clerical occupations, 
like trade, are urban occupations. The 


* [bid., p. 21. 
10R. D. McKenzie, op. cit., p. 59. 
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proportion of population gainfully en- 
gaged in clerical occupations in the South- 
east has constantly grown during the past 
twenty years. The total number so em- 
ployed increased 135.9 per cent from 1910 
to 1930 as compared with 134.2 per cent in 
the United States during the same period. 
This increase in the Southeast is more than 
one and one-half times as great as the 
increase in urban population, since the 
latter increased only 88.0 per cent." 

But the increasing proportion of popu- 
lation engaged in trade and clerical occu- 
pations does not alone indicate the full in- 
fluence of commercial activities on met- 
ropolitan development. Cities, whether 
in the South or elsewhere, have always 
been trading points, market places, and 
financial centers. Wholesaling, finance, 
and retailing are almost altogether urban 
activities, and concentration thereof in 
urban communities has proceeded rapidly 
since the beginning of the present century. 
Almost 47 per cent of the total volume of 
wholesale business done in the Southeast 
in 1929 was done in the 13 cities of 100,000 
inhabitants or more. Fifty-seven per cent 
of the total value of wholesale business in 
the Southwest in the same year was done 
in the seven cities of 100,000 or more. 
Slightly over 50 per cent of the total 
wholesale business of the Southeast and 
the Southwest combined in 1929 was done 
in the 20 cities of 100,000 inhabitants or 
more. !? 

Likewise, the bulk of retailing is done 
in the larger cities. Twenty-three per 
cent of the total net sales of retail stores 
in the Southeast in 1929 was confined to 
the 13 cities of 100,000 people or more. 
Almost 27 per cent of the total net sales 
of the Southwest were made in the seven 
cities of 100,000 or more. Almost 25 per 
cent of the total retail business in both 


™ Matherly, op. cit., p. 23. 
12 [bid., p. 24. 


regions was confined to the 20 cities of 
100,000 or more. It is probable that 
three-fourths of the total retail business of 
both regions is carried on in cities of 
10,000 or more. McKenzie discovered 
that, while cities of 10,000 or more in the 
United States in 1930 had only 48 per 
cent of the total population, they did 70 
per cent of the total retail business.'* 

The expansion of banking facilities has 
contributed to the growth of southern 
metropolitan districts. Banks have al- 
ways been urban institutions. Year by 
year they have shifted more and more 
from small towns and villages to the 
larger centers of economic activity. 
Eighty per cent of the bank suspensions 
in the United States from 1920 to 1930 
occurred in places of less than 2,500 
people.'* Country banks are either dis- 
appearing or are functioning as branches 
of city banks. The hundred largest banks 
in the United States in 1930 were all in 
large cities.!° Of this number, three were 
in the Southeast, and three in the South- 
west—all in cities representing metro- 
politan districts of 100,000 or more in- 
habitants. 

Moreover, the increased number of serv- 
ice occupations has contributed to metro- 
politan growth. The number of persons 
gainfully employed in the Southeast in the 
three groups of public service, professional 
service not classified elsewhere, and do- 
mestic and personal service, increased 
almost 44 per cent from 1910 to 1930.'® 
The extent to which these persons are 
concentrated in thickly settled areas of 
population is shown by their number in 
cities of 100,000 or more inhabitants. 
While 13 cities of this size in the Southeast 
in 1930 contained only 10 per cent of the 


18 McKenzie, op. cit., pp. 61-62. 
4 [bid., p. 61. 

18 Tbid., p. 117. 

16 Matherly, op. cét., p. 25. 
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total population, they accounted for 
slightly more than 22 per cent of the total 
number of persons employed in these three 
service groups.!? Just as trading and 
banking functions have become cencen- 
trated in fewer and larger centers, just 
so have professional and personal services 
become concentrated in fewer and larger 
centers. 

Finally, the existence of recreational 
facilities and other physical attractions 
help to explain the development of metro- 
politan communities in the South. The 
growth of wealth and income in the United 
States together with improvements in 
travel have made possible the transfer of 
wealth from places where it is produced 
to places where health and recreation may 
adequately be obtained. Increased num- 
bers of people, therefore, have turned 
more and more from areas that are inferior 
to areas that are superior in leisure-time 
advantages. The South climatically as 
well as in other respects offers unique 
opportunities to these classes of the 
American population. Consequently, cer- 
tain southern metropolitan districts, par- 
ticularly those in Florida, have readily 
attracted wealthy people and have rapidly 
increased their geographic boundaries as 
well as their populations. 


17 Tbid., p. 26. 
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IV 


The South is evolving into a region of 
metropolitan communities. Just as the 
United States has ceased to be a nation of 
48 states and has become a nation of 
regions and subregions—regions such as 
the Southeast, the Southwest, the Far 
West, the Northwest, the Middle States, 
and the Northeast, and subregions such as 
96 metropolitan districts or areas of 
metropolitan culture—so the South has 
ceased to be a region of twelve or thirteen 
or any other number of states and has 
become a region of 23 metropolitan dis- 
tricts or areas of metropolitan culture. 
Both the Southeast and the Southwest, as 
well as the other major regions of the 
United States, are entering an era of city 
or metropolitan regionalism—an era in 
which metropolitan communities with 
their business enterprises, newspapers, 
schools, art museums, hospitals, and a 
multitude of other activities are extending 
their influence beyond their geographic 
boundaries as fixed by the Bureau of the 
Census and are incorporating into their 
systems adjacent and even remote towns, 
villages, and rural neighborhoods. The 
23 southern metropolitan communities are 
emerging as distinct—possibly the only 
distinct—social and cultural as well as 
economic units in our southern economy. 
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THE FUNCTIONS OF SOCIAL INSURANCE IN 
RELATION TO ECONOMIC SECURITY 


R. CLYDE WHITE 


Indiana University 


NSURANCE is a means of providing 

for the mitigation of the effects of 

some anticipated exigency. This defi- 
nition covers both individual and social 
insurance. If the anticipated exigency 
affects the economic status or capacity of 
the insured, it involves the question of 
economic security. The specific purpose 
of this paper is to define the functions of 
social insurance in so far as they affect 
economic security. Any threat to the 
source of income endangers economic 
security. The common hazards which 
render life insecure from an economic view- 
point are unemployment, sickness, in- 
validity, accident, old age, widowhood 
and orphanage, and it is to protect the 
worker against these hazards that social 
insurance is usually established. Insur- 
ance is always brought forward to reduce 
the severity of the effects of some condition 
over which little or no control exists. 
It does not, as insurance, prevent unem- 
ployment, accident, sickness and invalid- 
ity, and of course, the possibility of pre- 
vention is very limited in so far as old 
age, widowhood and orphanage are con- 
cerned. However, the funds which in- 
surance assembles make possible an attack 
on causes of economic insecurity in order 
to decrease the amount of benefits paid 
out. Hence, a system of social insurance 
may have both ameliorative and preven- 
tive functions. 


I 


It is not contended that social insurance 
is the only way by which economic se- 
curity is attained. There are other com- 
mon means of maintaining the standard of 


living, and these should be discussed 
briefly before the specific functions of 
social insurance are analyzed. 

The most obvious means of obtaining 
economic security under modern condi- 
tions of business and agriculture is remv- 
nerative employment. Barring a negli- 
gible percentage of the population, this is 
the road to economic security which 
people prefer. But the opportunity for 
employment depends upon the type of 
industry, the physical fitness of the 
worker, and the market which is open to 
the enterpriser. The worker has no direct 
control over his job. If there is a short- 
age of labor, he may find work, even 
though his ability is submarginal, but 
sufficient physical handicaps will exclude 
him from employment under the most 
favorable business conditions. Prior to 
the present depression probably all except 
about 4 per cent of the employable popu- 
lation in this country had work. They 
were secure for the moment, but on any 
day after a count or estimate is made 
some of the employed become unemployed 
and vice versa. The standard of living of 
people, the mode of living to which they 
have become habituated, varies enormous- 
ly, but in the main the income which a 
family receives currently serves to main- 
tain that standard of living. Any inter- 
ruption of this income among wage- 
earners and lower-salaried persons results 
in depression of their standard of living 
within afew weeks time. In other words, 
the fact of employment for this part of the 
employable population does not remove 
insecurity, because employment is so un- 
certain. As long as employment lasts, 
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there is security of the standard of living 
which the income permits. 

Another means to economic security is 
individual savings. For the wage-earner 
and small salaried person these savings 
take the form of bank savings, insurance, 
and sometimes small investments in real 
estate or securities. Such savings give 
the worker some feeling of security and 
protect him against the effects of minor 
hazards. But they are in most cases in- 
adequate to assure the customary standard 
of living in the event of prolonged unem- 
ployment. Industrial insurance is usually 
little more than burial insurance. The 
average savings account of the worker is 
small. The property he may acquire is 
not large. The amount which he saves 
will depend upon the excess of income 
over the cost of the standard of living 
which he deems necessary. For the lowest 
income groups this excess is negligible or 
non-existent. Nevertheless, savings con- 
tribute to economic security both directly 
and indirectly: directly they enable the 
worker to take care of his own needs 
when they are small, and indirectly the 
aggregate amount is so large that it is an 
important source of credit for industrial 
purposes. 

That the importance of saving as a 
means of obtaining economic security for 
the lower income groups has been greatly 
exaggerated in the past by the comfortable 
classes should be amply demonstrated by 
the number of persons on relief every year, 
even in times of good business, by the 
number in institutions for the aged, by the 
number of children in institutions and by 
the number of municipal and county hos- 
pitals which give free treatment. In 
Germany the amount of life insurance and 
of bank savings in proportion to popula- 
tion has increased since 1885 at only a little 
slower rate than the amount of social 
insurance benefits per thousand popula- 
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tion.! That is, savings remain an im- 
portant means to economic security in 
Germany where social insurance has been 
in existence longer than in any other na- 
tion, but in the opinion of Germans they 
are the resource of the higher wage- 
earning class for the most part. 

A third road to economic security is 
the codperation of the kindred group. 
Family solidarity often enables individuals 
or collateral family groups to live unaided 
by other means during periods of unem- 
ployment. In pioneer days this was so 
important that there was not a great deal 
of public relief. It was largely the 
isolated individual or family which then 
experienced a high degree of insecurity for 
whom the community had to assume 
responsibility. But the rapid increase in 
mobility of the population has reduced 
the importance of this means of economic 
security except for groups of relatives in 
small communities. The aggregate of 
such aid is still great, but proportionately 
it is undoubtedly much less than formerly. 
Under modern conditions of industry this 
resource becomes less important, even 
where several branches of a family live in 
the same locality, because the wage- 
earners of several of them may be un- 
employed at the same time. This is 
obviously the case in cities or small com- 
munities which are dependent largely 
upon a single industry. One of the basic 
principles of family social work has been 
to encourage both near and distant rela- 
tives to assume responsibility for their 
less fortunate kinsmen; these relatives are 
regularly considered a ‘“‘resource’’ to be 
used by the social worker in the interest 
both of promoting family solidarity and 
of conserving the funds of the social 
agency. The millions of families on relief 

1 These data were given me by the Statistisches 


Reichsamt and are shown in my Growth of German 
Social Insurance, p. 65. 
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at the present time are evidence that 
this method of obtaining economic se- 
curity is very limited, certainly in times of 
wide-spread distress. 

A fourth means to economic security is 
the mutual aid society. Examples of this 
coéperative effort to assure in some degree 
the standard of living of the individual 
and the family are the mediaeval guilds, 
labor unions, some fraternal orders, and 
certain religious groups. The survival of 
the early Christian church depended to no 
small extent upon this kind of solidarity. 
Labor unions attempt to guarantee the 
standard of living of their members for 
short periods of time when they go on 
strike. Few Protestant churches at the 
present time assume responsibility for the 
economic well-being of their members; 
Catholics and Jews assume a larger re- 
sponsibility for their members. Again 
the total amount of the funds available 
from these sources for assuring a minimum 
ot security is large, but, when it is put 
beside the huge need, it is insignificant. 

When due allowance is made for obtain- 
ing economic security by means of income 
from employment, savings, codperation of 
the kindred group and assistance by 
mutual aid societies, there remains much 
to be done, before a large proportion of the 
population has it. Social insurance seems 
to be the best means devised in modern 
times for supplying this lack. Germany 
and Great Britain have rather complete 
systems of social insurance for all of the 
common exigencies which appear in the 
life of the worker. Several other countries 
have somewhat less comprehensive sys- 
tems. Social insurance is in its very 


mature an evidence of a national attack 
upon insecurity: every employer and every 
employee is involved either through con- 
tributions or through benefits or both. 
Under capitalism it is the only approxi- 
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mately satisfactory method yet devised 
for obtaining economic security. 


II 


An effort will now be made to estimate 
the magnitude of the problem of inse- 
curity. Any exigency which cuts of 
income and threatens depletion of savings 
is a hazard to the economic security of the 
individual and his family. The social 
insurance ‘‘event,’’ as the Germans call it, 
is a chance occurrence. The probability 
that such an event will occur in the life of 
an individual can be estimated by actuarial 
methods, but the time at which it will 
occur, except perhaps in the case of old 
age, cannot be determined for him. But 
social insurance covers many millions of 
the population, and it can be estimated 
that a certain number of the insured pop- 
ulation will experience the hazards of 
insecurity in any given year. The margin 
of error in such estimates for unemploy- 
ment due to economic conditions is greater 
than it is for other hazards, but increas- 
ingly expert opinion regards it as less 
unpredictable than opponents of social 
insurance would have us believe. 

Unemployment is the general cause of 
all types of economic insecurity, but in 
common usage the term, ‘“‘unemploy- 
ment,’’ is reserved for involuntary idleness 
which is due to seasonal, cyclical, or 
technological conditions within the eco- 
nomic system. Seasonal variations in un- 
employment take the form of a periodic 
curve. Different industries have different 
seasonal changes, but within any par- 
ticular industry a seasonal index of unem- 
ployment can be computed, if an average 
is taken for a number of years, which will 
show the probable amount of unemploy- 
ment in different months in a given year. 
By putting together all industrial data a 
general seasonal index could be computed. 
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The latter would show less violent fluc- 
tuations than indices for particular indus- 
tries. In fact in localities with highly 
diversified industries, the general seasonal 
index would probably approach a straight 
line, because the seasonal peaks and lows 
of many industries are complimentary, 
which suggests that a thoroughly organ- 
ized public employment service could re- 
duce considerably the amount of time lost 
due to seasonal lay-off. 

We have no record of technological un- 
employment which is sufficient to make a 
very reliable estimate of the number of 
persons who at any one time are out of 
work because of the substitution of ma- 
chines for men. It is the general opinion 
that such idleness is increasing. How- 
ever, this does not mean that it is cumula- 
tive; on the contrary, the percentage of 
the population which is gainfully em- 
ployed showed an increase at each de- 
cennial census from 1880 through 1920. 
Inventions make jobs as well as destroy 
them, and it appears that they make more 
than they destroy. But the man who is the 
temporary victim of technological change 
lacks security at present. Accurate rec- 
ords of technological unemployment for a 
few years would make prediction of this 
type of unemployment possible, even 
though the monthly or annual curve is 
rising somewhat. No worker knows 
when he may be out of a job because of the 
invention of a machine to do his work; it 
is a chance event which can be predicted 
only as a probability on the basis of mass 
data. Cyclical unemployment is so spec- 
tacular that, when unemployment is men- 
tioned, the public thinks of depressions. 
As a matter of fact, the average annual 
burden of seasonal and technological un- 
employment is perhaps equally, if not 
more, important; the average annual 
cyclical unemployment would not be as 
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impressive as the peak unemployment in 
the middle of a depression. The im- 
portant point is not which form of 
unemployment is most common but the 
fact that all forms of unemployment 
result in the insecurity of the worker. At 
the time of the 1930 Census there were 
3,188,000 unemployed without pay be- 
cause of conditions in the economic sys- 
tem.” 

Dr. Leo Wolman has estimated that 
there was a minimum of 2,055,000 un- 
employed in 1927.4 There was a slight 
depression in general business in 1927; 
consequently, the figures given by Dr. 
Wolman reflect this condition as well as 
what might be called ‘‘normal unem- 
ployment.’" However, it is clear that in 
the Coolidge Era unemployment was in 
the aggregate a _ serious problem 
2,055,000 unemployed, if earning an aver- 
age of only $3.00 per day, would lose 
each day $6,165,000 in 
$36,990,000 in a six-day week, which is 
about 17 per cent of the factory payroll 
in 1927.4 

That is an appreciable curtailment of 
consumer purchasing power, when con- 
sidered from the viewpoint of general 
business, and it represents a measure of 
the strain on the standard of living of the 
unemployed and their families. The total 
unemployment estimated by Wolman is 
5-4 per cent of the gainfully employed 
(census of 1930) in non-agricultural occu- 
pations, and the corresponding percentage 
at the time of the 1930 Census is 10.1. 
If only those unemployed without pay on 
account of lay-off are considered, the per- 
centage is 8.3 at the time of the 1930 
The Census report obviously 


wages, of 


Census. 


2 United States Census, Unemployment, 1930. 

3 From Paul H. Douglas, Standards of Unemployment 
Insurance, p. 2. 

4 Monthly Labor Review, Sept., 1934, p. 746. 
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includes unemployment of all three kinds 
but a good deal of it is cyclical. After 
that date cyclical unemployment increased 
enormously, and has made more emphatic 
than ever the insecurity of the wage- 
earner. 

Unemployment insurance would provide 
a standard benefit for persons unemployed 
at all times. It might be 40 or 50 per 
cent of wages for a maximum period. 
Whatever it is, it would guarantee a 
portion of the standard of living of the 
worker, would maintain purchasing power 
at a higher level than it would be without 
insurance, and would prevent some of the 
strain on general business. The common 
means of obtaining security against the 
effects of unemployment have proved in- 
sufficient, and, of course, public relief 
payable out of taxes is slender security. 
It is a simple matter to provide for security 
against the effects of seasonal and tech- 
nological unemployment, provided that 
contributions to the reserve fund bear a 
definite relation to benefits; but to meet 
the requirements of a major depression will 
require the accumulation of large reserves. 

There is some evidence, and a great deal 
of opinion, to show that unemployment 
insurance has a stabilizing effect upon 
general business conditions. Discussing 
this question on the basis of some esti- 
mates which he made, Professor Paul H. 
Douglas says, 
. . . business itself would have been more stable than 
it has been. For there would have been available 
approximately two billions of dollars of resources in 
the unemployment reserve funds which would have 
been used to finance the needs of consumers. . . . This 
would not only have meant greater purchases from 
retail stores but larger orders by these stores from 


wholesalers, and directly and indirectly, from 
factories.® 


In this connection the indices of unem- 
ployment for Germany, Great Britain, and 
the United States are interesting as shown 
in Table I. 


5 Op. cit., pp. 22, 23. 


In Great Britain the index never rose to 
what it did in the United States, and in 
Germany it was only slightly higher in 
1931. In 1934 the German index had 
receded to 130 and the British index to 
159, whereas the American index was 239 
which is higher than it was in 1931. 
Many factors in the economic organization 
of a country affect employment conditions, 
and more than one has undoubtedly 
entered into the data upon which these 
indices are based, but it is a fact that 
both of these countries have unemploy- 
ment insurance, and their unemployment 
insurance benefits are considerably larger 
than poor relief payments. It is a reason- 
able guess that the maintenance of pur- 


TABLE I 





INDICES OF UNEMPLOYMENT* 
COUNTRY 





1929 1931 | 1934 (Je) 
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* International Labor Review, October, 1934, Pp. 554. 


chasing power of the workers at a rela- 
tively high level has affected the demands 
for consumers’ goods and has been in- 
strumental in speeding up the return to 
employment. If we had had a reserve 
fund of several billions of dollars when the 
depression started, it is highly probable 
that the effects of the depression would not 
have been so severe in this country. 

There is another fact which has a bear- 
ing on this point. The percentage of 
American business which goes into foreign 
trade is small compared with that of 
Germany and Great Britain. It seems 
reasonable to assume that the volume of 
American business was affected propor- 
tionately less by world conditions than 
was the case in Germany and Great 
Britain. The fact that such a large part 
of our market is domestic should make it 
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easier to control. I venture the sugges- 
tion that, if we had had large insurance 
reserve funds, we might have suffered 
less than Germany or Great Britain. If 
unemployment insurance can accomplish 
this, it is certainly contributing to the 
economic security, not only of the insured 
workers, but of the whole population. 

Much of what has been said about 
security against the effects of unemploy- 
ment due to economic conditions applies to 
unemployment due to sickness, but there 
are some special considerations in connec- 
tion with sickness. Dr. I. M. Rubinow 
has estimated that the average annual 
loss in wages due to sickness is about 
$800,000,000. This is almost one per 
cent of the national income at its highest. 
But sickness involves other losses to the 
worker and his family in addition to loss 
of wages. The costs of medical care have 
to be paid either by the individual or by 
the taxpayer; in the case of individuals 
who would normally be included in a 
sickness insurance system, the costs of 
medical care are more than likely to be 
paid by the taxpayer. Dr. Rubinow has 
also estimated that the approximate num- 
ber of sickness days in a year in the United 
States is about 900,000,000. If the aver- 
age cost of illness per day may be regarded 
as $3.00, as he suggests,’ the total cost 
would be $2,700,000,000. A large slice of 
this neat sum comes out of the taxpayer's 
pocket. Much of the service given by 
physicians is free—that is, it is paid for 
by nobody. A sickness insurance system 
would provide a systematic way of mect- 
ing this medical bill and would reward 
the physician on a fixed scale of charges 
for his services. 

There are other consequences which flow 
from illness besides loss of wages and 
medical costs. The conscientious worker 
does not stay away from work longer 


61. M. Rubinow, The Quest for Security, p. 165. 
7 Ibid., pp. 165-166. 
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than he can, because his family needs the 
income to maintain their standard of 
living. He may return to work too soon 
and endanger his health permanently. 
Because of the costs or the embarrassment 
of going to a free clinic, he may wait too 
long to see a physician. Members of his 
family, and particularly the children, be- 
come ill. If the wage-earner is employed, 
this is not quite so bad as for him to be 
ill, but a serious case of illness of a child 
makes inroads upon the standard of living. 
The child may not get medical care soon 
enough, or it may get inadequate care. 
The same possibility applies to the 
mother. Because the worker can pay for 
medical care only out of his meager cur- 
rent income or out of small savings, the 
physician is called late, and the hospital 
is a last resort. The working capacity of 
the man is endangered by such practices, 
and the health of growing children may 
be so impaired that they never reach their 
maximum potential working capacity at 
maturity. If the mother’s health is im- 
paired, she cannot carry on the work of the 
household satisfactorily which, of course, 
includes large responsibility for the young 
children. It is important to restore the 
working capacity of the adult and to 
protect its development in children. This 
is the consensus of opinion of both em- 
ployers and labor in Germany. Sickness 
insurance has as its primary aim the 
promotion, maintenance, and restoration 
of working capacity.® 

From a long range viewpoint sickness 


insurance is a protection to the labor 

*For some representative opinions sce: Die 
Wirtschaftlichen Funktionen der Sozialversicherung, Ver- 
lagsgesellschaftdes Allgemeinen Deutschen Gewerk- 
schaftsbundes, GmbH; Die Reform der Sozialver- 
sicherung, published by Die Vereinigung der Deutschen 
Arbeitgeberverbaende; Alfred Manes, Versicherungs- 
wesen, III: Personenversicherung, p. 193, B. G. Teubner, 
Leipsig and Berlin; Paula Scweiger, Sozéalversicherung 
und Wirtschaftsablauf, p. 55, published by the Faculty 
of the Ludwig Maximillian University, Munich. 
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market. ‘“The services of sickness, acci- 
dent, invalidity and old age insurance are 
calculated to relieve the labor market from 
the supply of labor power, while the pre- 
ventive and restorative activity creates new 
reserves of labor.’’® If a man returns to 
work before he is recovered from illness, 
he is less efficient. If his health is per- 
manently impaired because of failure to 
receive adequate medical treatment, he 
becomes a marginal worker. In either case 
his loss of efficiency tends to depress wages 
because of his reduced productivity and 
the consequent increase in the cost per 
unit of production. To the extent that 
sickness insurance maintains or restores 
normal working capacity and aids in the 
maintenance of wage scales, it is con- 
tributing to the economic security of the 
worker. 

Accident insurance, or workmen’s com- 
pensation as it is called in this country, 
is the only form of social insurance which 
up to the present time has been enacted 
into law in the United States. All except 
four states have workmen's compensation 
laws, but there is no uniformity of policy 
among the forty-four states which have it. 
In some it is rather adequate; in others it 
is quite unsatisfactory. Of the estimated 
3,032,000 non-fatal industrial accidents’® 
which occur in the United States each 
year many of them happen to persons who 
are not covered by compensation laws and 
perhaps could not be covered by any sys- 
tem of accident insurance unless the law 
provided for a combination of universal 
voluntary and compulsory insurance, but 
the loss in income occurs in all cases never- 
theless. If the average loss of wages were 
only $3.00 per day and the average time 
lost only 10 days, the loss in wages would 
be about 100 millions of dollars. This is 
a subtraction from the standard of living. 


* Die Wirtschaftlichen Funktionen, p. 66. 
1° Rubinow, op. céf., p. 62. 


But the cost of medical care, which is a 
burden either to the individual ortto the 
public treasury, would amount to almost 
as much more. 

Dr. Rubinow has estimated that out of 
each 100,000 non-fatal industrial acci- 
dents, 94,193 lead to temporary disability 
only, 214 to disability of over 26 weeks, 
110 to permanent disability, and 483 to 
other degrees of disability." Liability 
to accident renders the individual worker 
and his family insecure because of both 
loss of wages and cost of medical care. 
If proof of accidental injury were all that 
is required to gain compensation, the 
economic security of the worker in case of 
injury would be assured, though at a lower 
standard of living than his wages would 
provide. Compensation at 50 per cent of 
wages on the basis of the foregoing esti- 
mates would provide 50 millions of dollars 
per year to maintain injured persons and 
would be that much additional purchasing 
power to maintain the demand for con- 
sumers’ goods. That such an estimate is 
probably low is indicated by the German 
expenditures for loss of wages in 1931 
which amounted to 348,064,000 RM, or 
at that time about 80 millions of dollars 
in a population half the size of that of the 
United States. 

Industrial accidents add some 3,000 
persons each year to the list of invalids in 
the country. Many diseases leave their 
victims permanently and totally disabled 
or permanently and partially disabled. 
The percentage of old people in the popu- 
lation is increasing steadily, while the 
percentage of persons over 65 years of age 
who are employed is declining. In Ger- 
many such classes as these, if they are 
eligible for membership, would be in- 
cluded in the invalidity insurance. 
Permanent partial disability would entitle 
the individual to a portion of a regular 


M [bid., p. 105. 
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invalidity pension—the German invalidity 
insurance system is contributory, as are all 
others except accident insurance. About 
3.5 per cent of the population in Germany 
was receiving an invalidity pension in 
1930.!2 These pensions required an outlay 
that year of about 980 millions of Reich- 
marks. The basic minimum pension is 
168 RM per year plus a subsidy of 72 RM 
by the Reich plus 120 RM per year for 
each child under 16 years of age or, if in 
school, under 21. 

Old age is regarded as a form of in- 
validity, and increasingly the aged are 
classified, not as aged persons, but as in- 
valids. In 1922 the number of old age 
pensions per thousand population was 4.6, 
whereas in 1930 it was only 0.7 per thou- 
sand. This suggests that experience with 
an invalidity insurance system might lead 
us to a re-definition of old age in its rela- 
tion to labor capacity. In a study made 
by the National Civic Federation'® it was 
found that apparently 25 per cent of 
persons over 65 years of age were unable to 
work, and about 30 per cent more could 
do only light work. 

In this same study the Federation con- 
cluded that about 4o per cent of the 
population over 65 years of age was with- 
out income from either work or business. 
Forty per cent of 6,500,000, the number 
of persons in this age group at the last 
census, is 2,600,000. An old age pension 
of less than $25.00 per month, or $300.00 
per year, where there is no other income, 
is generally felt by students of the subject 
to be about as little as should be pro- 
vided. If this kind of pension were paid 
to the 2,600,000 aged persons, assuming 
that their previous average annual in- 
come and occupation permitted them to be 
members of an invalidity, or old age, in- 

12 Computed from data given the writer by Das 


Statistische Reichsamt. 
18 Quoted by Rubinow, op. cit., p. 246. 


surance system, it would amount to a 
total of 780 millions of dollars per year, 
a sizable amount to spend on social well- 
being and to add to the nation’s purchas- 
ing power. The present tendency in the 
United States is to provide this, or even 
greater sums, as pensions paid from taxes. 
As the percentage of old people increases in 
the population, the financial burdens on 
the public treasury will become intoler- 
able. At least a parallel old age insur- 
ance system should be set up from which 
annuities would be paid at the specified 
age, and ultimately the old age pension 
system would be liquidated—somewhat as 
it is being done in Great Britain. 

The removal of the aged and the other- 
wise invalid from the labor market, in 
the opinion of German students, repre- 
sents a social gain and an advantage to 
labor in general. Persons who have 
earned their living from wages have usu- 
ally engaged in occupations which require 
much physical energy; by the time they are 
65 years of age they are less efficient than 
formerly. If they continue to work at 
jobs which they can perform only at re- 
duced efficiency, the increased cost of 
production tends to depress wages for all 
labor and, consequently, to affect the 
economic security of labor in general. To 
remove them from the labor market, there- 
fore, means increased productivity per 
man-hour, while through an invalidity 
insurance system their purchasing power 
is maintained at a fairly high level. 

We may now consider briefly the last 
of the common exigencies to which work- 
ers are exposed, namely, widowhood and 
orphanage. A system of mother’s pen- 
sions has been growing up in this country 
during the last few years. It is financed 
in the same way that old age pensions are 
financed: a tax is levied for the purpose. 
But ‘‘survivors’ insurance,” as it is known 
in Germany, is carried as any other social 
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insurance, and that is by contributions of 
both the employer and the employee. It 
is a part of the invalidity insurance system 
in Germany. When a young man takes 
his first job in an insured occupation, he 
must become a member of the invalidity 
and survivors’ insurance system. In case of 
invalidity, he is entitled to a pension 
after a certain number of contributions, 
and in the event of death the survivors 
who are normally dependent upon him 
receive a pension. There is an unknown 
number of widows and orphans in the 
country who probably should be included 
in either a mother’s pension plan or a 
survivors’ insurance system. It has been 
estimated that perhaps $40,000,000 is 
being spent at the present time for 
mother’s pensions and that large propor- 
tions of the country do not have them at 
all."4 Under a complete system of sur- 
vivors’ insurance it might require 
$100,000,000 or more per yeat to provide 
this necessitous class of the population 
with a minimum standard of living. It 
is not likely to be done adequately, if the 
entire cost is borne by the taxpayer. 

Some conception of the volume of work 
required in this field is indicated by the 
fact that in 1930 Germany paid in pensions 
to widows, widowers and orphans ap- 
proximately 300,000,00 RM, or about 
$75,000,000. It should be kept in mind 
that the population of Germany is only 
about half that of the United States, 
though the rate of widowhood and 
orphanage is undoubtedly much higher 
on account of the war casualties. The 
important point here is that Germany was 
prepared to take care of this heavy load, 
because it had an insurance system which 
is always more dependable, and hence 
provides greater assurance of economic 
security, than public relief. Furthermore, 
it relieves the public treasury of a burden. 


 Rubinow, op. cit., p. 489. 


Survivors’ insurance is intended to in- 
sure the healthy growth of children and 
to enable the mother to take proper care 
of her children. The death of the wage. 
earner is usually a threat to the family 
group; the necessity of breaking it up in 
order to provide for the children is all too 
frequent. The future productivity of a 
nation depends upon the normal develop- 
ment of the working capacity of the 
children. Wholly aside from reasons of 
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sympathy, the national interest in the 
economic security of children is large. 
The foregoing analysis has suggested the 
three major objectives of social insurance: 
Maintenance of the purchasing power of 
the insured, restoration and development 
of working capacity, and prevention of 
hazards. Social insurance does not at- 
tempt to maintain full purchasing power, 
but it does maintain it at a higher level 
than it would be without benefits, and 
it contributes toward general economic 
security through assuring a maximum of 
working capacity and the elimination of 
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some of the causes of economic insecurity. 
Table II suggests (rough estimates as 
hitherto described) the magnitude of the 
roblem of economic insecurity. 

Table III suggests the additions to pur- 
chasing power, if we had a complete 
system of social insurance, and assumes 
that one-third of the loss in wages could 
be provided annually out of insurance 
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the & reserve funds. To get the full return to 
of the insured the cost of medical care should 

be added to this sum, or a total cost to the 

social insurance system of about 4.6 
4, § billions. In 1931 the income of the 
a German social insurance system was 4.5 

per cent greater than the outgo. If 
200 premiums for an American system were 
°° -§ provided so as to accumulate a reserve at 
100 this rate, another 230 millions should be 





added to this total to make the estimated 
income of the system. It is not contended 
that these estimates are correct; they are 
given only to suggest the magnitude of the 
problem of achieving a measure of eco- 
nomic security for the lower income 









classes. 





MPLYING a suggestion for the great 
American novel-to-be, Mr. William 
Allen White, reviewing in the Satur- 

day Review of Literature the novel Once A 
Wilderness by Arthur Pound, declared: 
“In the nature of things, the great Ameri- 
can novel must be a composite of regional 
novels. Always since fiction began to 
appear in the United States, it has been 
regional fiction.’’ Not a few sociologists, 
those who especially have been devoted 
to a study of the cultural aspects of peoples 
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We may now summarize the effects of 
social insurance reserves on general eco- 
nomic conditions: (1) it would spread 
purchasing power which would tend to 
stabilize the market for consumers’ goods 
and indirectly for capital goods; (2) it 
would stabilize the worker's standard of 
living to a greater extent than is now 
possible; (3) the central reserve fund 
could be used by the Government as an 
aid in the control of credit and, hence, 
the fluctuations of the general price level; 
(4) it would tend to keep employment at 
a higher level; (5) the reserves could be 
used to stimulate an important but lag- 
ging industry. Social insurance would 
provide a way of increasing the solidarity 
in the highly competitive, individualistic 
society of the United States. The soli- 
darity of the pioneer family and com- 
munity cannot be restored; a new 
solidarity is necessary. Social insurance 
would do this, because it spreads the risks 
of the common hazards to economic se- 
curity and provides assurance of a mini- 
mum standard of living. 


dwelling within the confines of definite 
regional areas, have already come to 
recognize some of the broad values for 
them in the analysis of fiction which em- 
phasizes the conditioning of the behavior 
of its characters by the unique environ- 
mental setting in which that behavior 
occurs. It is true, that in order to gain a 
deeper and more thorough understanding 
of culture and its meaning for personality, 
the cultural specializations of various 
regions must have primary consideration 
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in any scientific study of societal phe- 
nomena. 

Regionalism, in studying the culture of 
a folk, has recognized that it is the result- 
ant product of the interactions of that folk 
as these have been influenced by the 
physical environment of that region, by 
the contacts and conflicts with other en- 
croaching cultures, and the greater state- 
ways of the national unit. Holding that 
regioralism deals with a unit or ‘‘geo- 
graphic area within the boundaries (some 
times changing) of which homogeneity is 
measured by the largest number of indices 
available for the particular characteriza- 
tion desired, cultural, administrative, lit- 
erary, economic, industrial, political, 
physiographic,”’ for fiction, it then be- 
comes as Allen Tate has reported, the 
“only immediate sense in which a fine 
artist works.’’! 

Now, the novelist bent upon stating 
that he is conscious of a particular type of 
life which he wishes to portray has given 
ample evidence of his recognition of re- 
gional factors as these affect the activities 
of his characters. Thus it is that the 
American novelists, seeking to impress 
upon their readers their understanding of 
the cultural life playing about them, have 
presented materials in their novels which 
the sociological regionalist cannot afford 
to ignore. The panorama of American 
life is in fact a processional of these 
regional slices of life which afford in a very 
large sense a key to the deeper under- 
lying significance of that life. And if one 
wishes to view this vast panorama, he has 
at least one particularly pleasing way to 
do it—by reading a score or more of the 
better novels which have treated of the 
life in the various regional areas of the 
United States. 

Dr. Odum, specializing in the study of 


1 Frontier, p. 293, May, 1933. 


regional life and culture in the United 
States, has divided the nation into the 
following regional units: (1) the North- 
east, (2) the Southeast, (3) the South- 
west, (4) Middle America, (5) the Middle 
West, and (6) the Far West. These re- 
gional divisions are each characterized by 
their own particular patterns of culture 
which serve to identify their inhabitants. 
The historical backgrounds of these di- 
visions, the uniqueness of their physical 
environments, and the varied cultural in- 
heritances of their original settlers have 
all entered into the conditioning of the 
cultural complexes by which each unit 
may be set apart from the others. Each 
of these areas has found its way into 
modern fiction. The novelists who have 
chosen some special area in which their 
characters become alive have indeed ren- 
dered a signal service for the cause of 
regionalism. The brevity to which this 
article has been limited necessarily forbids 
not only a complete rehearsal of all the 
novels in each area which might be called 
upon for supporting evidence, but also 
calls for the omission of several of the 
regions. Therefore, the selection will be 
limited to the discussion of a few out- 
standing novels for the first three areas 
only. 

Novels which have dealt with life and 
culture in the Northeast regional unit 
during the past decade and a half have 
been numerous. The family life of New 
England pioneer stock in both rural and 
urban districts, New England industrial 
life, the fishing folk life off the Maine 
Coast and off Cape Cod, society life of 
New York sometime gay and sometime 
somber, immigrant life in the metropolis, 
the life of the Dutch of Pennsylvania— 
these are but a few of the writings of the 
novelists who set their scenes in this 
region. 

So far as the New England region is 
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concerned, no writer probably stands out 





more prominently than Mary Ellen Chase 
who writes deftly and superbly of the 
fishing folk off the Maine coast. In 
writing a review of her novel, Mary Peters, 
Robert P. Tristram Coffin, famed literary 
writer and native son of Maine, declares: 


It is enough to make any exile from Maine home- 
sick. It tells of pincushions made like carrots, hogs- 
head cheese, the story-and-a-half farmhouses with air 
tights in each room and a perfect litany of chores to 
keep them warm and shiny... .It is a history of 
maritime Maine, no less, and a document of the first 
water for anybody wishing to write of a fine corner 
of American culturc.? 


In this novel is depicted the aristocratic 
and Puritanic heritage of the New Eng- 
lander, set in the faint glow of dying 
embers. Here we have the picturesque 
Yankees of the coast, in passion, in stern 
retribution, and in gentle pathos. Those 
who would know the substance of New 
England life, and feel its warmth and its 
sea-cleanliness, must read Mary Ellen 
Chase’s novels. 

Returning the compliment above, Mrs. 
Chase reviews Mr. Coffin’s recent and 
first novel of tragedy on the Maine coast, 
Red Sky in the Morning. In her review of 
it, she enthusiastically states: 


There's literally nothing absent from his book 
which makes life on the coast what it is. There are 
the long arrows of the wild geese heading north; 
the white stars of the mayflowers among their dead 
leaves; the yellow stars of sea goldenrod; the hum- 
ming birds like bobbins on thin air; the snowstorms 
of gulls over brown hedges, above mackerel pounds, 
the way they have of slanting sidewise and falling 
down behind the world; the bayberry, the bluets, the 
prim spruces; a single marsh hen standing black 
against the low moon; the long ground swell break- 
ing into mighty curving walls of surf.® 





2Review of Mary Peters. New York Herald 


Tribune Books, September 30, 1934, p. 3- 
3 Review of Red Sky in the Morning. New York 


Herald Tribune Books, October 13, 1935, p. 6. 
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In his novel, Mr. Coffin has shown how 
the past glories of the proud Maine coast 
bear down upon the now-solitary life of 
the inhabitants. It is a fine sociological 
study of the tragedy of isolation—this 
story of men on Whaleboat island. Fi- 
nally, may be mentioned Rachel Field's 
Time Out of Mind. Here is a noteworthy 
chronicle of Maine and its ships and ship- 
yards, emphasizing the tragedy in the 
romance of the passing away of the old 
clipper ships built out of the wood from 
Maine forests, and the arrival of the mod- 
ern steam vessels. And through it all 
glitters the sunlight on the blue of Maine 
harbors and on the green of the spruces 
that yielded their wood for the clippers. 
These three writers interpret the cultural 
backgrounds of Maine with the spirited 
enthusiasms of the alchemists of old, 
and what a harvest is yielded for the re- 
search student of regionalism by them! 
City life, especially as it runs its febrile 
course in the metropolis, has inspired a 
whole army of novelists. Almost every 
phase of that life, industrial, social, 
moral, political, has been utilized as the 
background for some story. And its 
people, whether from Park avenue, Broad- 
way, the Bowery, Wall street, Harlem, 
East side slums, Greenwich Village, 
Chinatown, or the Bronx, have all walked 
through the pages of fiction. Mrs. Edith 
Wharton, one of our happily gifted 
writers, has secured a firm and supreme 
literary niche for herself in writing novels 
which have reflected life in “‘high’’ so- 
ciety in New York, not only of the present 
but of the past. Her four brochures, False 
Dawn, The Old Maid, The Spark, and New 
Year's Day, treating of old New York in 
the forties, fifties, sixties, and the seventies 
respectively are eloquent literary gems so 
well known that further comment upon 
them would seem superficial. Her Age 
of Innocence and The House of Mirth are 
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likewise brilliant studies of a vanished 
society, which however has left its stains 
upon the present. 

Quite in contrast to these lives of the 
ultra-sophisticated are those stories which 
deal with the poignant tales of the count- 
less number of immigrants who have 
looked upon America as the promised 
land and who have found in New York 
a city of shattered dreams. Henry Roth, 
Fannie Hurst, Anna Yezierska, Isidor 
Schneider, Sholom Asch, and Nat Ferber 
are but a few of the better known novelists 
who have sought to present the emotional 
crises suffered by the aliens attempting to 
become Americans. Sidewalks of New York 
and One Happy Jew by Nat Ferber, Uncle 
Moses and The Mother by Sholom Asch are 
four moving novels of Jewish immigrant 
life, important for their depiction of the 
clash between the cultural complexes of 
the old and the new world. 

Before leaving the Northeast area, let 
us shift the scene to a Pennsylvania locale 
where the inhabitants still boast of their 
prudent and thrifty Dutch ancestry. The 
lives of God-fearing farmers and their 
wives who show unexcelled skill in 
culinary practices have been pictured by 
several novelists who have found in the 
course of these lives enough material 
around which to weave fascinating stories. 
Elsie Singmaster, Helen R. Martin, Raube 
Walters, and Thames Williamson are es- 
pecially noted for their vivid presentations 
of these Pennsylvania Dutch. The latter 
two have recently emphasized in their 
novels that peculiarly interesting phe- 
nomenon related so closely to witchcraft 
and known amongst the Pennsylvania 
Dutch as “‘hexing.'’ Raube Walters’ The 
Hex Woman and Thames Williamson's D 
is for Dutch are the novels which have 
undertaken to inform the rest of the in- 
habitants of the United States that in 
Pennsylvania persists a mediaeval delusion 
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in arts of black magic. The superstitions 
and the mysterious practices of these 
people stand in deep contrast to their 
cleanliness and their devotion to the soil, 
As caught by the novelists these peoples 
are shown as simple, vigorous, orderly, 
and religious, yet caught with the mystic 
terror of witchcraft. 

Novels which have their locale fixed 
mainly in the southeastern tier of states 
are generally interesting to most readers 
of fiction because they tend to reflect the 
folkways and mores of a group of people 
whose background of living seems to 
mirror even now the ravages of a war 
terminated seventy years ago. We hear, 
as evidences of uniqueness, of a Solid 
South in politics, of an industrially back- 
ward South, of poor mountain whites or 
“cracker peoples,’’ of a Negro problem, 
of a Southern aristocracy in things social, 
of an old South fettered by tradition, of a 
new South in process of reconstruction. 
These are indicative of a distinctive and 
exceptional area, promising much in the 
revelation of the different. 

In recapturing the spirit of the old 
deep South most successfully of all recent 
novels, Mr. Stark Young's So Red the Rose 
rises to the heights of great fiction writing. 
Its many scenes, woven into a delicate yet 
substantial fabric, present a memorable 
picture of the old romantic South. The 
planters, the gallant southern youths 
about to go to war, the lovely crinolined 
belles, the courageous and adamant 
women, the old plantation Negroes—these 
characters living under Southern skies 
move and have their being against a back- 
ground filled with great mansions, lovely 
lanes, bowered gardens of magnolia and 
jasmine. And in contrast to all this 
romanticism is pictured the pathetic real- 
ity of the ominous sound of a war which 
brought it to disaster. So Red the Rose 
makes the old South live again: breathing 
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with all its vitality, its light-hearted 
gaicty, its aristocratic standards, its chiv- 
alry, its pathos, and its final agony in the 
grip of the realization that its day was 
over. 

In direct antithesis to this old South, 
with its aristocratic planters and their 
slaves is the new South with its few rich 
land and mill owners and their serf-like 
mill workers. The proletarian writers 
have now their fling at the industrial 
South as did of yore the abolitionist 
writers at the South with slavery. In 
A Stone Came Rolling by Fielding Burke, a 
Carolina Mill Town in 1932 is pictured in 
the throes of a strike. The strike leaders, 
one of whom is easily misled, the other 
who is untrustworthy, are responsible for 
the failure of the strike. A false note of 


peace pervades the town itself, while its 
indolently rich suburb Blairwood goes on 
in its usual complacent way, until at the 
end a second and more desperate strike 
breaks out. 
novel are deftly drawn. 


The character studies in this 
Unmistakeable 
is the evidence here that the environments 
of the mill town and of the wealthy suburb 
have left indelible traces upon the per- 
sonalities caught in their respective webs. 
It is certain that the author has been 
emotionally disturbed by the lives of 
people in a mill town society—a society 
which insists upon ‘‘maiming and deform- 
ing everybody born into it.”’ 

Prominent in the novels treating of life 
in this region are those which center 
about the Negro and his ways. Two 
writers have achieved great prominence 
in this respect, DuBose Heyward and 
Julia Peterkin. When DuBose Heyward 
first flashed his now famous Porgy upon 
the literary world, it became so popular 
that it soon found its way to the dramatic 
stage, and it is currently being told once 
again in operatic form. This story of 
Charleston Negroes who live in Catfish 
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Row is filled with their laughter and 
tears, their joys and despairs. The author 
states in his prefatory note to the play 
that he was led to writing the story 
by an intense curiosity aroused in him by 
the Negro. ‘‘What,’’ he asks, ‘‘was the 
mysterious force that for generations had 
resisted the pressure of our civilization 
and underlaid the apparently haphazard 
existence of the Negro with a fundamental 
unity?’’* And he found the answer in the 
fascinating rhythm which the Negro 
seems to sustain in all of his activities, 
whether at work, at play, or while sing- 
ing, while indulging in the comic, the 
tragic, filled with joy, or with despair. 
Porgy, Crown's Bess, Serena, and Crown 
along with the other residents of Catfish 
Row will long be remembered in the 
annals of American fiction. 

Likewise, Julia Peterkin has brought 
the lives of South Carolina plantation 
Negroes into bold relief through several 
remarkably fine novels. Green Thursday, 
Black April, and Scarlet Sister Mary have 
all become engaging acquaintances by this 
time. Scarlet Sister Mary like Porgy found 
her way to the footlights several seasons 
ago. Bright Skin, one of Julia Peterkin’s 
most recent novels, relates the love story 
of a mulatto girl and a black skin with 
rare insight into the conflict between the 
mulatto and the black skin. In all her 
novels, she irresistibly writes of the loves, 
passions, sorrows, and gaieties of these 
plantation Negroes who have developed a 
delightful naivete of their own. What 
is important in all of these novels is the 
light which they throw upon the person- 
ality and the status of the Negro in each 
of the varied environments which the 
Southern scene presents. 

The region of the Southwest, including 


4 Porgy, a Play in Four Acts, by Dorothy Heyward 
and DuBose Heyward, Introduction, p. ix (Double- 
day, Doran & Co., 1928). 














Texas, Oklahoma, New Mexico, and 
Arizona recalls the much romanticized 
Indians and the bold pioneers who braved 
all sorts of perilous adventures in subduing 
the southern frontier. The Indians of 
Arizona and New Mexico have been given 
the center of the stage by such writers as 
John Oliver LaFarge, Ahlee James, and 
Dana Margaret Smith. LaFarge in Laugh- 
ing Boy wrote a most engaging and pathet- 
ically dramatic tale of Indian gallantry 
and love. It rather superbly pictures the 
sympathetic nature of the modern Indian, 
and sharply indicts the white’s treatment 
of him. In his recent book of short 
stories, All the Young Men, the titular 
story depicts the disintegration of a once 
powerful medicine man who can recapture 
his courageous youth only in a dream. 
In the story, North Is Black, an Indian 
youth's sensitive love for a white girl is 
eloquently told, while in Higher Education 
the problem of the corruption of the Indian 
by the white is superbly interpreted. 
LaFarge has demonstrated that he is a 
supreme interpreter of Indian behavior, 
especially in times of crises. 

The pioneers of the Southwest have 
been generously dealt with by the novel- 
ists. Oklahoma provided the setting for 
Edna Ferber’s well-known Cimarron. This 
novel provides its readers with a mag- 
nificent panorama of the hardships of the 
settlers of the old Indian territory, and 
vividly shows how those rugged charac- 
ters were transformed by the new environ- 
ment. Clark Venable in All the Brave 
Rifles apotheosizes the hardy pioneers of 
Texas, and Evelyn Miller Pierce in Hilltop 
admirably sketches the boldness of the 
pioneer spirit triumphing in the building 
of a little Texas town. The more modern 
Texas with its steel-studded oil fields has 
provided an industrial background for a 
vigorous story by Rex Beach entitled 
Flaming Gold. And the cotton growers 
of Texas have been novelized in Can't 
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Get a Red Bird by Dorothy Scarborough, 
Here are all novels which emphasize the 
rdle played by the region in molding anew 
the personalities parading through it, 
It may not be unsafe to state that readers 
of these novels may secure from them 4 
splendid perspective of the development of 
Texas that rings true with actualities. 
Regional fiction, wandering from the 
rugged coasts of Maine across the great 
plains to the shores of the blue Pacific, 
constitutes an undeniable asset for the 
sociological student, who has been taught 
that cosmic and ecological factors have 
important influences upon group behavior. 
The materials in this brand of fiction 
which reflects the nature of the folkways 
and mores of regional districts have be- 
come extremely valuable at the present 
time when social planning is the affair of 
the hour. Any reconstruction of the 
social order must take into account the 
social values which have been accepted 
by peoples for generations. Nothing is 
more clear than that in these regional 
novels the authors have emphasized the 
social values extant in the culture areas 
in which they have laid their scenes. 
American civilization and culture with all 
its complexes perhaps defies the talents of 
any one author. We shall have to be con- 
tent for the present to gather from a 
number of authors, who have intimately 
studied the life in various divisional units, 
by sections the picture of the whole. We, 
who have read, have thus become ac- 
quainted with the sturdy and sometime 
gloomy fisherfolk of the New England 
coast, with the backward mountain folk 
of the Southeast, with the hard working 
farmer of the Middle West caught in the 
whirl of a rising tide of industrialism, 
with the cattle barons and the prairie 
people, and with the urbanites both in the 
metropolis and on the west coast in a city 
of make-believe. 
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NAZI ANTISEMITISM 


THE SOCIO-ECONOMIC BACKGROUND OF 
NAZI ANTISEMITISM 


HERMAN HAUSHEER 


Lamoni, Iowa 


HOSE who have written on the 

Jewish question, which has been 

for the last two milleniums a most 
wxata quaestio of mankind, have been for 
the most part infected with racial and 
confessional prejudices. If the antisemitic 
literature is enormous, the defensive litera- 
ure of the Jews is quite considerable. 
Unfortunately, by far the greater part of 
the voluminous literature relating to the 
Jewish question is unmistakably conten- 
tious. It arouses such strong feeling that 
those who write about it are wont either, 
like Chamberlain, Ford, Fritsch, Hitler, 
and Rosenberg, to take violent sides 
against the Jews, or, like Hertz, Kahn, 
and Zollschan, to espouse the Jewish 
cause with passion. The perusal of the 
voluminous antisemitic literature is for 
the most part a punishment. Neither 
are the refutations a constant pleasure to 
peruse. A perpetual war with accusations 
ind defenses, justifications and falsifica- 
tions, corrections and doctored statistics 
has to date been fought between anti- 
sites and philosemites. That the vic- 
tims try to defend themselves is only 
natural, but it cannot be said that their 
spokesmen always do so_ successfully. 
Many of them let themselves be stirred 
into an aggressive combat, where coolness 
and silence would be more effective. To 
phrase statements so that both the assim- 
ilated and the Zionistic Jews, the fanatic 
of race and the fanatic of environment, 
may agree, is probably an insuperable 
task. Antisemitism and philosemitism 
tepresent exaggerations. The former is 
inconsistent in its accusations against the 
Jew, while the latter displays considerable 


inconsistency in the enumeration of the 
virtues of the Jew. There is little ob- 
jectivity, absence of apology and diatribe 
in their works. In many respects they are 
talking past each other. It is particularly 
painful to plow through the writings of 
the antisemites. Even so, however, the 
writings in question can still be useful 
sources of information. There is factual 
truth on both sides. 

According to the last German census 
for which figures are available, June 6, 
1925, 584, 379 were Jews or nine-tenth of 
1 per cent of the total population. The 
anti-Jewish measures of the Nazis, how- 
ever, affect not only those listed as Jews, 
but also a newly created class of ‘‘non- 
Aryans.’’ By prescribed definition a non- 


Aryan is a fourth part of non-Aryan blood; 
a person descended in particular from 
Jewish parents and grandparents. It suf- 
fices if one parent or grandparent is non- 


Aryan. It is estimated that this category 
comprises approximately two million Ger- 
mans, making a total of about two and a 
half millions in the Reich who, according 
to Nazi standards, are classified as Jews. 
Although the Jews in Germany only 
number about one million, they exercised 
an influence upon the character of national 
culture which is much greater than was 
warranted by their number. 

The present anti-Jewish outbreak in 
Germany marks the greatest ebullition of 
antisemitism in modern times. It also 
symbolizes the passing of a great economic 
epoch in Jewish history, an epoch which 
began with the nineteenth century and 
came to a close with the World War. 

The nineteenth century was indubitably 
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the century of the greatest progress and 
advancement for the Jews. Aside from 
ushering in the great Jewish emancipation, 
with its political, religious, and in some 
instances also social, equality, the nine- 
teenth century will go down into history 
as the one having the greatest Jewish 
prosperity as far as the Western World is 
concerned. For centuries past the Jews 
had engaged in occupations which the new 
economic order needed and valued most. 
While one may not agree with W. Sombart 
that the Jews were the originators of 
capitalism, yet they had at least a good 
start not only in the knowledge and ex- 
perience of the mechanisms of trade and 
commerce, but in the possession of quali- 
ties and mental equipment essential for 
the capitalistic world of production for 
sale. Thus when modern capitalism set 
in they were by reason of their previous 
economy in the vanguard. 

The nineteenth century was chiefly one 
of individual enterprise and competition. 
The Jews excelled in both these aspects 
through centuries of persecution and con- 
sequent need of adjustment to adverse 
circumstances. The economic life of the 
age was in the direction which favored 
the Jews. 

No student of the Jewish problem can 
overlook the marvellous record of Jewish 
achievement and prosperity during the 
nineteenth century. True, in Eastern 
Europe, the great mass of the Jews was 
living in the main below decent levels of 
subsistence. In Western Europe, how- 
ever, emancipation, even if restricted and 
defined both by law and traditions, opened 
the door to achievement. Individual Jews 
amassed and spent fabulous fortunes. 
They reached unexcelled heights in learn- 
ing, philosophy, science, art, literature, 
in journalism, on the stage, and in the 
professions. The Jewish boycott in Nazi 
Germany (1934) disclosed that many of 
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the most illustrious names of German 
culture were Jewish. In no other country 
had the Jews ever before achieved what 
they were able to do in Germany. 


Nazi antisemitism is intimately linked | 


with the growing revolt of the German 
middle classes, which the events of the 
post-war years have left poor in pocket as 
well as in morale. The World War and 
the inflation having ruined them almost 
to the point of annihilation, with their 
old social and economic positions de- 
stroyed and threatened, and fearing being 
proletarianized and losing their cultural 
status, they rose in revolt, being willing 
to give their support to any one who 
promised a desirable change. Thus 
Nazism derived its real strength neither 
from the believers in hereditary aristoc- 
racy nor from the great capitalists, but 
from the large section of the national 
community which, in the modern world, 
stands between the directors of capitalist 
enterprise and the main body of the work- 
ing class. It recruited its supporters 
mainly from the urban middle classes. 
Side by side with the older lower bour- 
geoisie which depended upon small-scale 
production and exchange for its survival, 
there had grown up within modern cap- 
italism a new class, composed of tech- 
nicians, salary-earners, and various kinds 
of consultants. The incomes and social 
status of these men depend upon the evolu- 
tion of modern industrial technique. The 
industrial workers are, in Germany and 
other advanced countries, a shrinking 
factor of the population, while the clerks, 
the disrtibutors, and those who render 
various kinds of service increased greatly 
in relative numbers with every technical 
advance. 

Then too, ever since the unavoidably 
growing concentration and relative dif- 
fusion of capital during the period begin- 
ning with 1890 until the World War, the 
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rise of a rentier class, of small and middling 
investors had come to characterize German 
social life. These small investors con- 
stituted the social sphere from which 
were recruited the lower and middle ranks 
of the civil service, the more highly paid 
employees, the elementary and high school 
teachers. The German middle class, a 
highly differentiated world in itself, can- 
not be counted as a part of the employer 
or capitalistic class. Subject as the mid- 
dle class groups were as consumers to the 
price policy of cartels and trusts, they 
nevertheless supported the capitalistic 
order because part of their income was 
linked up with it. Through the dis- 
turbance of the industrial capitalistic order 
by the World War the middle class groups 
were wrecked. In contrast to the work- 
ers, the salaried employees received mini- 
mal wage increases. The civil service was 
reduced in numbers, loaded with addi- 
tional work and undernourished. The 
incomes of the small investors from mort- 
gages, government securities and war 
loans suffered from depreciation in value. 
The middle class groups ceased to be able 
to live in the accustomed style. Small 
wonder that they came to feel themselves 
economically and socially degraded. 
Moreover, the middle class groups, being 
depressed in social status, ceased to be the 
goal of the social aspirations of the work- 
ers. Toward the end of the war the 
nouveaux riches were confronted by the 
nouveaux pauvres. This contrast became 
accentuated with the progress of the war, 
intensifying the economic resentment and 
envy between those who possess and those 
who do not. 

The leadership of the Nazi movement 
was assumed largely by men who belonged 
to the technically progressive middle class 
group. These men were for the most part 
energetic individuals; they had drive and 
were hard-boiled. Under the banner of 
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aggressive nationalism they were able to 
marshal behind them the otherwise in- 
articulate and unorganized forces of the 
small traders, the peasants, and the youth- 
ful unemployed intellectuals. Being not 
versed in politics, in order to help them- 
selves they placed their faith in the ex- 
clusive leadership of an individual who 
dared. Reinforced by those elements from 
the old aristocracy and the upper bour- 
geoisie which had been anxious to throw 
their weight on the side of any force 
strong enough to smash the growth of 
social radicalism, and by the unemployed 
from the lower strata of the population, 
all these elements became under the pecul- 
iar conditions of post-war Europe, strong 
enough to take the whole power of the 
state into their hands, and use it to sup- 
press every articulate form of opposition. 

But dictatorships have only recently 
become Fascist in nature. The main 
differential factor of Nazism is its eco- 
nomic program, aiming at rehabilitating 
the middle classes. Awakened by their 
painful experiences since the World War 
to the evils of unrestrained competition 
and uncontrolled production of the cap- 
italistic system they have sought to escape 
their troubles through economic planning 
within a self-sufficing state. By reason 
of their economic discontent they are 
groping for an overturn within the frame- 
work of capitalism, intent upon retaining 
property rights and profits. The various 
phases of economic life are to be coér- 
dinated so as to raise the standard of 
living of all.- This is still an item of the 
distant future. Nazism was the only 
vehicle for the political radicalization of 
the middle class, which offered the oppor- 
tunity for the destruction of /aissez-faire 
capitalism without the concurrent anni- 
hilation of the middle class. Hence the 
Third Reich rests upon economic national- 
ism, seeking to eliminate social and 
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economic waste, and saving the best in 
capitalism, and discarding the worst of it. 
It represents a revival of feudal economic 
ideas, adapted to modern conditions. 

In aiming to smash Marxism because it 
alienated the workers from the ideals of 
a German national state and a German 
national economy by seeking to repress 
individual initiative, to abolish private 
property, and to foster international class 
interests; in aiming to crush international 
financial capitalism, because the large 
financial capitalists sought to control the 
economic life of the entire nation for their 
own ends by speculative uses of their 
capital, the Nazi party and later the Nazi 
government unavoidably became the rally- 
ing force for all latent antisemitic tend- 
encies, as individual Jews had taken a 
prominent part in both the socialistic 
movements and in international finance. 

Politically insignificant antisemitic se- 
cret organizations flourished during the 
duration of the belated German Republic. 
There were no less than sixty-two patriotic 
organizations, which, while violently 
opposed to each other, were yet unani- 
mously antisemitic in their objectives. 
The Hitler movement and party became 
their political expression. The growing 
misery of the middle classes rendered 
plausible the view that they had always 
been the particular favorite of the state's 
care throughout the last century, because 
they had always been in danger of being 
ground to dust between the upper mill- 
stone of international capitalism, often 

Jewish capitalism, and the nether mill- 
stone of proletarianism, often Marxian 
socialism, 

Nazism is thus both anti-capitalistic 
and anti-socialistic in the sense that it 
contends that Marxism and international 
financial capitalism deliberately tended to 
disrupt the integrity of the political state. 
Marxism, Nazism contends, degraded the 


state to playing the rdéle of a dispenser of 
aid (Fuersorgestaat), by surrendering its 
integrity to internationalism, yielding to 
all foreign political, economic, and cul- 
tural forces, while financial capitalism 
through its international connections de- 
liberately menaced the weakened eco- 
nomic structure of the German nation in 
favor of a small group of individuals. 
The state became the slave of international 
economy. To reéstablish the lost su- 
premacy of the state, the government had 
to become a government of deeds. It 
must be executive, not legislative. It 
must exert authority over economic life by 
organizing its production, distribution, 
and consumption so as not to endanger its 
supremacy. 

The new state is different from the 
liberal state of the nineteenth century 
which was mainly concerned with the 
maintenance of order, law, and national 
defense. The corporative state is pri- 
marily concerned with economic and social 
matters. Its agencies must make decisions 
quickly and act even more quickly. It 
places national ends above individual and 
group interests, balanced order above 
liberty, invention above tradition, and 
ptactical necessities above constitutional 
guarantees. It tends to be administrative 
rather than parliamentary, and is in- 
different to the traditional division of 
powers. It develops a whole series of 
governmental proprietary corporations, 
which tie the state into the economic 
structure of the country. 

Nazism places no premium upon in- 
tellectuality. Rational knowledge at its 
best is harmful according to the Nazis. 
Intellectual comprehension of facts, they 
say, disables the individual to make fresh 
and quick decisions. Nazism hates in- 
tellectualism because it mimicked sym- 
pathy for Bolshevism, which effectively 
changed the social economy. It identifies 
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intellectualism with parliamentarism and 
hollow talk. It accepts Sorel’s theory of 
the indecision of talkers and intellectuals. 
But one finds nowhere as much Schoen- 
rednerei, as the Germans term excessive 
forensics, than in the Nazi camp. It was 
by means of beautiful speeches that the 
Nazis succeeded in corrupting the various 
organized economic and social groups. 
Contrary to Nazi theory, however, the 
most decisive changes since the World War 
have been made by intellectuals. Nazism 
surreptitiously argues that modern society 
suffers from an excessive number of in- 
tellectuals. As a consequence of the over- 
abundance of persons offering their 
knowledge in the market an intellectual 
proletariat arose. This is always a path- 
ological condition caused by an in- 
tellectual over-estimation of formal 
education, and by the stoppage in the 
consumption of intellectual commodities 
due to the general impoverishment; by the 
industrial technological unemployment, 
which forces them usually into civil 
service or the liberal professions, both of 
which are overmanned. Only a very 
small percentage of intellectual prole- 
tarians is due to ruined careers. Having 
been unable to find a place at the govern- 
ment troughs, the intellectual proletarians 
become the sworn enemies of the existing 
political régime. It is thus not by chance 
that the Jews have furnished a large quota 
of socialistic and financial leaders in all 
countries. Their pariah position within 
the respective national states explains their 
comparaive innocence and irresponsibility 
toward the national traditions of the 
peoples among whom they live; their 
resentment and aggressive drive against 
the existing social order, if they do not 
attain recognition by way of finance, and 
their willingness to overthrow the social 
order that represses them. 

Not recognizing among themselves any 
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privileged classes, the Jews naturally favor 
democracy and socialism. It was the 
proletariat which constituted in pre-war 
days the organized center of social dis- 
satisfaction and of revolutionary explo- 
sives. Jewish intellectuals, restricted in 
pre-war days in the exercise of the pro- 
fessions and in the attainment of civil 
positions, were hindered from climbing 
into those positions in which they would 
have risen by reason of their ability if 
they had not been Jews. They thus be- 
came the best soil for revolutionary tend- 
encies. As among non-Jews the number 
of dissatisfied intellectuals is much smaller 
than among the Jews, and as the prole- 
tariat has in its political rise need of 
intellectual leaders, it was natural that 
the Jews became strongly represented. 
But that the Jew is by reason of race in- 
clined toward revolutions is best refuted 
by the fact that the rich Jewish merchants 
and industrialists in Central and Western 
Europe and in America are the pillars of 
the existing political and socialorder. It 
is, however, a fact that the Jews are gen- 
erally less nationalistic than the Gentiles, 
because they live in many different coun- 
tries, travel and migrate more than the 
non-Jews, and are probably less addicted 
to being distrustful and hostile towards 
aliens. 

In their attitude toward the pre-Nazi 
German state and German culture the 
Jews could be divided roughly into four 
groups. The Zionists regarded them- 
selves as a real national minority. They 
looked to Palestine as their real father- 
land. Numerically they were insignifi- 
cant. At the other extreme was a small 
group which continually stressed the 
German national spirit. This group was 
opposed to the immigration of Eastern 
European Jews into Germany; for, like the 
German nationalists, it saw therein a 
danger to German culture. The great 
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majority of the German Jews took their 
stand somewhere between these two ex- 
tremes. They regarded themselves as Ger- 
man citizens, but tried to maintain, to a 
certain extent, the Jewish tradition. A 
fourth group of uncertain size consisted of 
those Jews who sought complete assimila- 
tion, and who attempted to hide or deny 
their Jewish ancestry. 

Nazism provided the impoverished mid- 
dle classes, the backbone of German 
cultural and national life, with an outlet 
for their pent-up feelings, by making the 
Jews responsible for all their miseries. 
The middle class had been in pre-war 
Germany the main support of /aissez-faire 
capitalism. The leadership of opposition 
against capitalism for exclusively private 
gain passed after the close of the World 
War from the workers to the middle class. 

Antisemitism received a fresh impetus 
from the economic impoverishment of 
Germany through the World War and the 
inflationary period of 1922-23. The ha- 
tred of the masses against the war and 
inflation profiteers was much greater than 
their hatred against inherited wealth. 
Catering to the demands of the impover- 
ished middle class groups, the socalistic 
proposals of the Nazi party called for the 
abolition of incomes unearned by work, 
the ruthless confiscation of war profits, 
the nationalization of all trusts, profit- 
sharing in wholesale trade, old age pen- 
sions, the municipalization of large de- 
partment stores and their leasing out at 
low rates to small merchants, the death 
penalty for usurers and profiteers, pre- 
vention of speculation in land, abolition of 
interest on land mortgages and confisca- 
tion of land for community purposes 
(Points 11-18). Mass hatred against in- 
herited wealth came to political expres- 
sion in the Nazi demand for the expropria- 
tion of the large estates, which in the 
interests of political opportunism soon 


came to mean as being directed primarily 
against the Jewish companies which specu- 
late in land. 

The contradictions between these vari- 
ous socialistic proposals and the Nazi 
obligations to financial interests was 
cleverly smoothed over by a convenient 
distinction which the Nazi theorists made 
between creative and acquisitive capital. 
The former which was said to keep the 
wheels of industry running, was accepted 
and supported, while the latter, represent- 
ing capital invested in business and bank- 
ing, was accused of reaping big profits, 
subtracting thereby from the national 
wealth. This differentiation, although a 
purely verbal one, applies to no real 
economic dissimilarity between the vari- 
ous forms of capital. It was simply an 
essential part of Nazi romantic reasoning 
which they presented to their proletarian 
followers. The injection of the pseudo- 
scientific racial factor into an analysis of 
economic processes vitiates the validity of 
Nazi economic theory. Cognizant of the 
fact that a Jewish proletariat, a Jewish 
wage earning class, is practically non- 
existent in Germany, the Nazis made use 
of the anti-capitalistic feeling among the 
majority of the workers and the middle 
class discontents by sidetracking it into an 
antagonism against foreign and Jewish 
capitalism. 

It is not true that international capital 
and international industry are exclusively 
in Jewish hands as the fanatics among the 
Nazis have so glibly claimed. There is, 
for instance, a very small amount of 
Jewish capital involved in the huge cor- 
porations of the metal industry, partic- 
ularly in the field of heavy industry. 
However, the statement by W. Sombart 
and Friedrich L. Nussbaum that in Ger- 
many before the war, 13.3 per cent of the 
directors of industrial enterprises were 
Jewish, although the Jews formed only 
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about 1 per cent of the total population; 
the statements that in 1928 fifteen Jews 
shared 718 directorships of German com- 
panies, and that in 1931 nearly 89 per cent 
of Berlin’s stockholders were Jewish, 
offer a partial explanation of the rage of 
the Nazis. 

The envy of the many poor and im- 
poverished against the few old rich and 
the new rich created towards the close 
of the World War a general anti-capital- 
istic resentment. In order to stem this 
wave, which tended to point to dreaded 
Bolshevism, the leaders of the right soon 
recognized the necessity of transferring the 
general hatred against and jealousy of the 
rich into an antisemitic movement against 
the rich Jews. 

The relatively large number of Jewish 
new rich, of Jewish war and inflation 
profiteers, rendered the desired transference 
on the part of reactionary, nationalistic 
groups, easy. A comparatively larger 
number of European giant fortunes are in 
the hands of Jews. As in past wars the 
majority of the army purveyors were Jews 
during the World War. All army pur- 
veyors of past and present wars had been 
without exception rich. Constituting a 
very small fraction of the total population, 
the Jews owned ten or more per cent of the 
entire national wealth. Moreover, as a 
minority group they were successful in 
maintaining their economic leadership. 

The deflection of the general hatred 
against capitalists and big industrialists 
upon the Jews was successful in spite of the 
fact that a series of facts argued against 
the antisemitic thesis. A considerable 
part of the blame for Germany’s failure to 
stop the inflation before it got beyond all 
bounds must be placed on the industrial 
and commercial capitalists of the day, 
rather than on the government alone. 
The large-scale industrialists were the 
major beneficiaries from the progressive 
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inflation. Havenstein, Hellferich, and 
Stinnes were the three men most respon- 
sible for the inflation, apart from the 
terrific pressure exerted by the Allies to 
force impossibly large payments of rep- 
arations. Hugo Stinnes, a Gentile, was 
the most prominent World War and in- 
flation profiteer. Moreover, German in- 
dustry was only to a small percentage in 
the hands of the Jews. The large estates 
were almost exclusively in the hands of 
the Gentiles. Then too, on the whole, 
the Jews had lost more as a result of the 
World War than they had gained. 

But all these facts were deliberately 
ignored. The public is primarily guided 
by phrases and slogans, not by full-orbed 
information and logic. Hence the Jews 
as a group were simply identified with the 
war and inflation profiteers, the capitalists 
and smugglers. There is some truth in 
the Nazi charge that the Jews actually 
benefited from the inflation as it offered 
extraordinary opportunities for persons 
skillful in financial affairs. The large- 
scale industrialists and the Jews, with 
their superior business links with foreign 
countries had a great time buying up 
German property with worthless cur- 
rency. There is no doubt that, when 
during the inflation the moment had come 
in which monetary matters became a 
mystery for ordinary men, an opportunity 
arose for those who were well versed in 
the esoteric doctrines of finance. The 
power and the importance of the banks 
which in Central Europe were controlled 
and guided, for the most part, by in- 
dividual Jews, rose to dizzy heights. A 
well known Jewish financial writer ad- 
mitted that the inflation had been very 
good business for all the Jewish owned 
banks. There was just enough truth in 
the Nazi accusations to prove that Hitler, 
in making them, was a master in the art of 
propaganda. He knew what the public 
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needed before the public knew it. The 
speculators became rich; but, alas! many 
of them lost everything a little later. 
But no notice of this fact was taken. 
The discontented and impoverished masses 
were told that the Jew Hilferding was 
responsible for the inflation. A. Hugen- 
berg, the arch nationalist, also one of the 
principal profiteers from the inflation, 
had the audacity to assert in 1931 that the 
inflation had been the result of Marxian 
and Jewish politics. The lightning rod 
had thus been found. The nationalistic 
press, which in part was in the possession 
of non-Jewish industry, deflected the pop- 
ular hatred against the capitalists upon 
the banks, as the citadels of Jewish 
wealth. But it did not inform its readers 
that the banks are a necessary element 
in the capitalistic economy. 

The economic difficulties of post-war 
Europe, which destroyed and drastically 
reduced the financial resources of millions 
of the middle classes, however, hit the 
Jews, with a relatively large number of 
individual exceptions, equally hard or 
harder than the non-Jews, because their 
capital was mainly invested in money 
values. It was particularly the small 
Jewish merchants who suffered a lot 
identical with the rest of the middle 
classes. It is a little known fact that the 
Jews are much more directly affected by 
the economic oscillations of international 
economy than the Gentiles, because they 
have a larger interest in those branches of 
business which are particularly exposed to 
large price oscillations and frequent mar- 
ket crises in the grain, fur, metal, jewelry, 
pearl, stock and bond trades, and because 
the mail order houses, chain and depart- 
ment stores have come to a large extent 
into their control, since the Jews were the 
first to introduce them in many countries, 
improving their organization, and thus 
revolutionizing retail trade. 


In the field of public ethics the belated 
German Republic, like all other countries 
after the close of the World War, registered 
a terrific slump, which it however did not 
create. Public life in pre-war Germany 
had been indeed remarkably free from 
crasscorruption. The seeds of peculation 
were planted during the war. The public 
morals collapsed entirely when, under the 
blockade of food, rations ran thin and 
hunger became general. There occurred 


an excessive number of scandals, involving 


high officials and millions of dollars. 
Most of the criminals were Gentiles. 
The gigantic swindles of a dozen or so 
Jews, largely of Eastern European origin, 


furnished the Nazis with fresh antisemitic | 


material that brought them thousands of 


young and receptive recruits. The older | 
generation of the lower middle class | 


could not understand. The Germany of 
their youth had been so excessively strict 
and fromm that the pendulum inevitably 
swung too far the other way. They 
looked to Hitler, a vegetarian, a tee- 
totaler, a non-smoker, and as far as one 
could see, a man who has no fun of any 
kind, to save Germany’s morals. Hitler, 
the legend grew, was going to lead the 
nation back to a simpler and saner life, 
and to put an end to Kultur Bolschewtsmus, 
which filled the bookshops with erotic 
literature. And since the great majority 
of doctors were Jews, the middle class 
readily believed that the Jews were trying 
to contaminate the moral health of their 
children. 

It is quite true that under the new 
régime of post-war Germany Jews had 
come into prominence. They had been 
the acknowledged leaders of the socialistic 
parties before the outbreak of the war, 
and thus inevitably quite a number of 
them rose to political leadership, both in 
the federal and provincial governmental 
departments of the Republic. Until about 
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1930 their numbers in the leading positions 
of the civil service seemed on the increase. 
The civil officials, it must be remembered, 
comprise a far greater proportion of the 
population in Germany than in any other 
country of the world, with the exception 
of Soviet Russia. It includes all state and 
local officials as well as those directly 
under the central government. Nearly all 
hospitals, all schools and universities are 
public; the banks and railroads are state- 
controlled. The Jewish professionals, 
however, won their places fairly in com- 
petition with the non-Jews. It was 
an understandable clannishness which 
brought it about that large and important 
services came almost entirely into Jewish 
hands, because the chiefs chose their 
assistants from among young Jews. This 
control of positions by the Jews was in 
part due to the fact that the Jew had at 
last a chance to favor his own people, 
and used it imprudently. But the leading 
men in the government were not Jews. 
Some of the most outstanding among them 
were murdered within the first two years 
of the Republic. 

The reason so many Jews rose to com- 
manding position during the fourteen 
years of the Weimar Republic is that the 
Jews were among her staunchest support- 
ers.. Moreover, the long tradition of 
antisemitism, which was semi-official be- 
fore 1918, had developed among the Jews 
a solidarity which led to some job favorit- 
ism. In business, too, the democratic 
liberation stressed an international out- 
look so essential to the recovery of post- 
war Germany. The Jews, cosmopolitan 
by contact and tradition, thus often took 
precedence over the nationalistic financier 
and industrialist. However, the largest 
proportion of the Jews still found its way 
into commerce and industry, although 
many more than formerly entered the 
public administration. 
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Then too, the Jews had invaded the 
professions in ever increasing numbers in 
post-war Germany, thus intensifying their 
struggle for existence and that of their 
Gentile fellow-professionals. The Nazi 
charge that in medicine, law, the press, 
music, art, the theater, education, bank- 
ing, in retail and wholesale trade, the 
Jews occupied a position completely out of 
proportion to the ratio of the Jewish 
population was statistically true. The 
fact that the majority of the Jews were 
massed in the professional fields in the 
large urban centers is ample proof that 
they were financially better off than the 
non-Jews, enabling them to send their 
children to pursue studies at the univer- 
sities and technical schools. 

During the period of economic depres- 
sion, as unemployment rose on a fantastic 
scale, professional competition assumed 
unheard of proportions. The Gentile 
middle class, having been hit severely by 
the economic catastrophies of the post-war 
period, felt that the disproportionate num- 
ber of Jewish professionals must be drasti- 
cally reduced if they, as well as their 
cherished traditional status, were to sur- 
vive. Hence to satisfy the large number 
of unemployed academically trained pro- 
fessionals and the lower middle class, the 
Hitler régime, as promised, eliminated 
‘Jewish influence’ from all phases of 
German life. The most important meas- 
ure concerning the Jews which has been 
enacted by the Hitler régime has been the 
law for the ‘‘restoration of the professional 
civil service,’’ going into effect April 7, 
1933. The decree applies to the regular 
civil servants, to the employees in semi- 
public enterprises, to employees in the 
social services, to judges, all court officials, 
notaries, teachers and professors, members 
of the old and the new army, the police 
forces of the state, including officers, army 
doctors and veterinarians, to elected mu- 
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nicipal officials, office employees and 
workers in public enterprises. 

As there were too many Jewish pro- 
fessors, a mumerus clausus became the ob- 
vious means of purging the universities. 
Besides, the overfilling of the universities 
and of the academic labor market had 
reached an extent out of all proportion to 
the economic strength of the vocational 
world. Where the Aryan paragraph did 
not apply directly to the university pro- 
fessors and to the teachers in other schools, 
the provisions in regard to political un- 
reliability were often invoked. In the 
middle of April, 1933, the university pro- 
fessors known to have been dismissed by 
the Nazis numbered about 125, and a 
month later the number was estimated to 
be twice as large. 

The thoroughness with which the Nazis 
have acted in economic life is not quite so 
marked as in the professions. While the 
measures taken in regard to business have 
been far-reaching, there are some indica- 
tions that concern over the grave economic 
situation has tempered Nazi ardor to 
cleanse business, a tacit acknowledgment 
of the Jewish business acumen. If a Jew 
is a powerful banker or broker his race is 
forgiven him. On September 27, 1933, 
Dr. Kurt Schmitt, Minister of Economics, 
and some months ago Dr. H. Schacht, his 
successor, declared emphatically that dis- 
crimination between Aryan and non-Aryan 
business establishments hampered eco- 
nomic recovery and should therefore be 
discountenanced. 

Since Easter, 1933, the number of Jews 
admitted to the higher institutions of 
learning has been drastically restricted. 
In order to equalize the percentage of Jews 
in the professions with their percentage in 
the total population, the law stipulates 
that the maximum percentage of Jews 
allowed to enter college and university is 
to be 1.5 per cent of all resident Jews in 
the Reich. 


The strength of antisemitism depends 
to no small degree upon whether economic 
conditions in the various countries ad- 
vance or retrogress. The more a country 
advances economically, the more anti- 
semitism decreases in intensity. The more 
a country declines economically, the more 
antisemitism grows. It is always in times 
of political and economic upheaval that it 
reaches itsheight. Antisemitism is weak- 
est where the number of Jews is small, 
where their economic competition is less 
felt, where equality of Jews has been in 
operation for generations, and where Jews 
no longer appear as parvenus, as has been 
the case in England, Italy, and the Scan- 
dinavian countries. 

Probably the most positive achievement 
emerging out of the suffering of the Jews 
during the last two years of Nazi rule, is 
that they and their fellow-Jews the world 
over have become painfully aware of the 
weakness of their economic position. 

Jewish economy has always been the most 
vulnerable point in Jewish life and the 
one most exposed to the furies of anti- 
semitism. Always after a violent out- 
burst of antisemitism, the most advanced 
Jewish thinkers have looked to their 
economy as the point that needed most 
defense. 

The fatal weakness of Jewish economy 
is tied up with a non-productive social 
class. Western European Jews have made 
trading, shop-keeping, finance, and the 
professions their chief occupations, and 
the middle class their main stay. In 
other words they had chosen the weakest 
positions in the capitalistic system, the 
identical positions which persecution and 
discrimination had forced upon them be- 
fore the emancipation. As seen in per- 


spective the Jews failed singularly in the 
field of economic assimilation, while they 
mixed very eagerly and very successfully 
in the cultural, social, and religious 
spheres. They assimilated at the top, but 
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not at the bottom. They embraced the 
culture of their neighbors most thor- 
oughly, but retained their own economy. 
They intermarried largely with the higher 
social classes, but failed to mingle with 
the people. It is not at all improbable 
that if the Jewish economic assimilation 
were as thorough as the cultural; if half 
the Jews in Germany were engaged in 
factories and on the land instead of in 
business; if instead of practically every 
aristocratic family having Jewish blood 
in it, this blood had mingled with the 
laboring people, there would have been 
no anti-Jewish campaign in Germany, 
and there would have been no Jewish 
problem at all as recent experience in 
Soviet Russia leads us to believe. At any 
rate the anti-Jewish feeling would not 
have been so intense and bitter as it now is. 

It is now evident that the Jewish trouble 
in Germany is primarily economic in 
origin. The Nazi clamor of Nordic supe- 
riority is merely a pseudo-scientific sub- 
terfuge and camouflage of the economic 
causes. The ludicrous ‘‘grandmother’’ 
theory of racial superiority will disappear 
under the continued contempt and ridicule 
of enlightened world opinion. It would 
not have had a chance if it had not been 
backed by the valid facts of the abnormal 
economic position of German Jewry, as 
revealed by their preponderance in busi- 
ness and trading, and in the medical and 
legal professions. In spite of the valid 
apologies that are made for such a situa- 
tion and in spite of the correct explanation 
of its origin, the fact remains that until 
1925 as Many as 49.3 per cent of all Jews 
in Germany were engaged in trading, 
finance, in exchange of things instead of 
the production of them. 

Both philosemites and antisemites agree 
on this, while they interpret it from their 
respective biases. From the point of view 
of the relative values of exchange and 
production in modern society, the trader 


lives on the producer, the shop-keeper and 
financier are at the present stage of in- 
dustry the least productive, and they are 
in all possibility the most parasitic ele- 
ments of society. Now if a people en- 
gages in these occupations to the practical 
exclusion of all other forms of work, if a 
people who do so manage on the whole to 
live better than the average working 
population around them—exemplifying 
Veblen’s theory of ‘“‘conspicuous con- 
sumption’’—, if they dress better, occupy 
better homes, ride in motor cars and take 
up the best seats in the theaters, cafés 
and cabarets, and have the greater com- 
forts of life, the outburst of antipathy is, 
to say the least, understandable. It is an 
easy and comparatively small matter for 
the whole civilized world to denounce and 
disprove the psychopathic Nazi theories 
of mythological Aryanism and the vile 
persecution of the Jews based upon racial- 
ism, but it has been very difficult to 
condemn completely the Nazi acts directed 
against the eccentricities of the Jewish 
economic positions in Germany. 
Progressive Jewish leadership has 
sought to remedy this root evil for the 
last half century. The Jewish coloniza- 
tion schemes in Russia, Argentine, Pales- 
tine, and the United States were so many 
efforts to alter the entire Jewish economy 
in the direction the dynamic element of the 
antisemitic groups and movements pointed 
to. The weakness of these experiments 
was that they were exclusively confined to 
the Jewish proletarian masses of Eastern 
Europe. The Western Jews supported 
them financially. It never dawned in 
their minds that they, too, were in need 
of a similar economic revolution, that it 
would be well for them to change their 
trading and professions to agriculture and 
industry. They felt they were secure in 
the economic positions they now occupied. 
But the ferocious anti-Jewish outbreak in 
Nazi Germany has made them very con- 
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scious of the radical need of an economic 
revolution. The sadistic brutality of the 
anti-Jewish antipathy of the Nazi régime, 
the uncanny depth of anti-Jewish feeling 
which they revealed, and the speed with 
which the achievements of a century and 
a half of Jewish emancipation have been 
swept aside, have wrought a revolution in 
their thought and social life, the same 
type of revolution which the Czarist 
pogroms ushered in among Russian Jews. 

A new movement has sprung up among 

German Jews today. It is prosaically 
termed Berufs Umschichtung (occupational 
change). It is by far the most con- 
structive Jewish answer to Nazi violence. 
It ought to prove to be the greatest com- 
pensation to the Jews for the griefs and 
disappointments of the last two years. 
The new movement consists of a deliberate 
group effort on the part of Jews to abandon 
their former occupations and professions, 
and adopt more productive, even if simpler 
means of earning a living. Hundreds of 
former Jewish lawyers, physicians, den- 
tists, and notaries are training to become 
mechanics, builders, plumbers, and elec- 
tricians; former shop-keepers, traders, and 
peddlers are learning to be bricklayers, 
carpenters, chauffeurs, and similar work- 
ers. 

Because of its group character, because 
it is the outcome of national suffering, this 
movement is accompanied by profound 
emotional changes and a new vision of the 
Jewish position in the world that is tan- 
tamount to a profound mental revolution. 
The vision has come with the suddenness 
of a revelation. It is not a species of 
Zionism as the movement proceeds on the 
assumption that the home of the Jews is not 
Palestine, but in those countries where 
they live. Zionism was a solution of the 
Jewish problem on the part of the Eastern 
European Jews. The Jews in Germany 
are evolving another solution of the 
Jewish problem. 


The new movement in solving the 
economic basis of the Jewish problem is 
already crossing the frontiers of Nazi 
Germany, and is penetrating the Jewish 
communities of Europe and America, 
The Anglo-Jewish Chronicle of Great Brit- 
ain has launched a crusade against ‘‘the 
disorderly mob-attack of Jewish youth 
upon the professions.”’ 

The importance of this new manifesta- 
tion or reaction to the Nazi revolt against 
the Jews can easily be exaggerated. This 
new movement does not by itself solve the 
Jewish problem. There are evidences that 
as the movement stands at present in Nazi 
Germany and other countries it is doomed 
to fail as it failed in the Argentine and 
Palestine. 

The Nazi government, being primarily 

a retrogressive, counter-revolutionary so- 
cial force, mediaevalistic in mentality, 
its presumptive solution of the Jewish 
problem is sterile. Instead of driving the 
Jew forward, to new and progressive eco- 
nomic forms, they are driving him back 
to his old occupations of the Middle 
Ages. This means the perpetuation of the 
Jews in business, finance, and in a few 
professions. The basis for this deliberate 
Nazi policy is a misconception of Jewish 
mentality. If the Nazi werea progressive, 
revolutionary force, they could have trans- 
formed Jewish life in Germany as thor- 
oughly and constructively as it has been 
done in Soviet Russia. 

The Nazi treatment of the Jews dis- 
closes a strangely perverse policy. It has 
been a policy of stern suppression of every- 
thing socially useful and productive in 
Jewish life. But what is worse, it has ap- 
parently been a policy of tolerance toward 
everything which is economically pro- 
ductive and socially parasitic in Jewry. 
While Jewish professional workers and 
employees have been ruthlessly dismissed 
from their positions and deprived of every 
means of livelihood, Jewish business has 
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been less molested. And this is partic- 
ularly true of Jewish bankers and finan- 
ciers. The Jews have been excluded from 
every kind of creative work, in the arts, 
science, the professions and even in manual 
work; but they have, in many instances, 
been permitted to remain in business. Es- 
pecially the bigger Jewish business men 
have suffered least from Nazi antisem- 
itism. 

The Nazi policy regarding the Jews is in 
keeping with their philosophy of a return 
to the mediaeval forms of life. In the 
mediaeval world the Jew was occupied as 
a trader and money lender. Hence the 
new movement of the Jews toward hum- 
bler, productive economic occupations runs 
counter to Nazi views, and is thus doomed 
to abject failure unless the power of the 
Nazis is broken by a socialistic revolt. 
In fact, the new occupational change 
among German Jews is already encoun- 
tering all sorts of official suppressions and 
prohibitions. Jewish youth is prohibited 
from working on farms or as skilled 
workers. Hence the Jewish societies are 
sending their lads to training centers in 
Poland, Lithuania, and other foreign 
countries. 

The Soviet Union is the only country 
where the experiment of changing the 
Jewish economy from trading to produc- 
tion has succeeded. In the seventeen 
years since the Revolution, 350,000 Jews, 
out of a Jewish population of a little over 
two and a half millions, have settled on 
the land; about a half million are in 
factories, workshops, heavy industries. 
Jewish trading has been completely abol- 
ished and the rush into the commercialized 
professions stopped. Once one of the 
most antisemitic countries, Russia is now 
practically free from that scourge. Jews, 
like their fellow-Russians, may endure 
many hardships, but they are, for the 
first time in their history, free from that 
particular handicap and suffering which 
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has always been their lot because they 
are Jews, and which is the core of the 
Jewish problem. The Soviet régime must 
be given credit for having evolved a solu- 
tion of the Jewish problem. 

The occupational aspirations and am- 
bitions of the Jews in Russia have changed 
as have their occupations. Gone is the 
famous urge for business, the restless 
search to excel in trading, the pathological 
desire of the parent to bring up his off- 
spring as a doctor or lawyer. At the 
higher schools the Jews study chiefly 
mechanics and engineering. They are 
attaining the reputation of being the best 
factory workers. 

The Jews are susceptible to the influence 
and example of the society in which they 
live. Because they lived for centuries as a 
threatened minority in the midst of a 
hostile majority, they have developed an 
unusual adaptability to the wishes and 
desires of the majority. The tendency to 
emulate the ruling majority is a typical 
Jewish trait. They thus make the best 
nationalists in Germany, the greatest 
liberals in England, the most pronounced 
Babbitts in the United States, and the most 
ardent communists in Russia. 

The Jewish problem can be solved only 
in conjunction with the larger social and 
economic problem of the world. Western 
European Jews are realizing that their 
former exclusive association with the 
middle class is no longer possible. Polit- 
ical and economic pressures forced them 
largely to abandon their present occupa- 
tions and to make new economic adjust- 
ments and affiliations. The golden age of 
Jewish liberalism is passed. They either 
will be driven back, as in Nazi Germany, 
to the mediaeval ghetto, economically, 
and to the greatest isolation in its history, 
or forward, as in Russia, to a social and 
economic equality, such as they have 
never yet known. 

Nazism leaves the Jew no choice today 
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but to seek the solution of his problem 
according to the model of Soviet Russia. 
He must work for a revolutionary eco- 
nomic reconstruction of his own and that 
of the general society around him. This is 
his new destiny from which there is no 
escape except in becoming a pariah people, 
a new class of European untouchables. 
Just as the dying Czarist régime staved 
off imminent collapse in 1903 by organiz- 
ing ferocious Jewish pogroms, the effect of 


which was that the entire Jewish people 
threw itself wholeheartedly into the rey- 
olutionary movement, the results of which 
were momentous for the Russian Revolu- 
tion, so the anti-Jewish hatred of Nazi 
Germany will have a similar effect in the 
history of the future. Its results will be 
probably still greater and more compre- 
hensive. It will do away with the 
scourge of antisemitism that has plagued 
the race for milleniums. 


FAME AND SOCIAL ORIGIN 


JOSEPH SCHNEIDER 
University of California, Berkeley 


I 


E CANNOT continue forever in 

ignorance of the amount of 

talent present in a population 
any more than we can remain in ignorance 
of the oil reserves of a country, for ex- 
ample. In fact, it is more important to 
know the extent of the reserves of human 
talent than the quantity of fuel still in the 
earth, for the former is the original of all 
culture and civilization. It is for this 
reason that I wish to set down a few 
observations on the problem of the con- 
servation of human energies from the 
point of view of the relationship of social 
origin to achievment or fame. 

There may be some objection to my 
statement of the problem of the conserva- 
tion of human energies in terms of the 
relationship of social origin to fame, on 
the ground that fame is not an adequate 
index of the amount of talent available in 
a population at any one time and the 
extent to which it is being employed. To 
this objection the reply may be made, that 
there exists no other way by which the 
problem may be approached. At the 


present moment the only data available for 
an inquiry of the sort here proposed, 
which at the same time are fairly com- 
plete and reliable, are found in biograph- 
ical dictionaries and encyclopedias. 
Although fame or success depends in 
general upon other facts than those of 
inherited ability and knowledge, a study 
of famous men does produce a rough es- 
timate of how many able men there are in 
a population who could perform great 
works if the occasion for doing so were 
present. By finding out how many in- 
dividuals achieve fame in successive his- 
torical periods, and comparing the number 
produced in one period with those of 
another (after corrections have been made 
for changes in the size of the population), 
we can say with some degree of certainty 
that one age made better use of the human 
energies available than another. Thus, 
while we are compelled by the nature of 
things to treat only of the accomplish- 
ments of men in the upper levels of human 
achievement, we can get a pretty accu- 
rate measure of the amount of talent 
available in a population, and also how 
certain facts connected with the existence 
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of society, such as, for example, the 
organization of a population into social 
classes, may hinder or assist an able person 
to attain that level of ‘‘energizing’’ at 
which his abilities are employed to their 
best advantage. In turn, all this knowl- 
edge can be of considerable assistance to a 
seciety which has become conscious of its 
problems, in suggesting the creation of 
certain agencies of social control through 
which the individual will be granted 
every aid in putting his inherited and 
acquired talents to use. 


II 


Before taking up the problem here set 
forth, I desire to touch upon the question 
of method. Hitherto all studies of genius 
have been made for the purpose of setting 
forth a theory of social progress. The 
heart of the controversy between the 
biological and sociological schools of 
social progress has always resided in the 
issue as to whether progress is the result 
of a manifestation of the laws of life, or 
whether progress has been brought about 
by changes in the environment. Which- 
ever side of this controversy one may be 
inclined to uphold, the results are equally 
disastrous to the study of distinguished 
achievement. Not only does the outcome 
of an attack on the problem from this 
angle always compel one to take sides, 
but the materials employed in bolstering 
up the argument are sought after elsewhere 
than in the biographies of the famous men 
which happen to be under consideration. 

I will give several illustrations of what 
Imean. A few years ago Raymond Pearl, 
a distinguished American biologist, made 
a study of the parents of the most eminent 
men the human race has produced, for the 
purpose of showing that the technique of 
selective breeding advocated by eugenists 
for the improvement of the human race 
can claim no support from the science of 
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genetics. On the basis of the biographical 
materials collected by him from the 
eleventh edition of the Encyclopaedia Bri- 
tannica, he argues that the only difference 
between his results and those obtained by 
Francis Galton, whom he takes to task, 
resides in their ‘‘interpretation.’’ Con- 
sidered objectively, both sets of data re- 
veal that by far the greater number of 
famous men (around go per cent) are of 
obscure origin, and that, while it may be 
true that the number of distinguished or 
superior persons is proportionately greater 
among the fathers of famous men than in 
a group picked at random from a popula- 
tion, there is no basis for saying that ‘‘if 
it were possible to breed only from dis- 
tinguished or superior persons, the general 
average of the population would be 
raised.”’ Taken on the whole, Pearl 
concludes, the parents of famous men are 
representative of average humanity so far 
as personal accomplishment goes, and 
that even in those instances where the 
parent was distinguished it is not proved 
that the son was distinguished because of 
his inheritance. 

The explanation as to why Pearl can do 
no more than disagree with Galton is not 
difficult to discover. Like Galton, he 
confuses genius with fame, thereby making 
it possible for him to seek an answer to 
the problem why so few famous men had 
famous ancestors from investigations into 
the operation of the laws of inheritance 
among living things below man. By 
taking this step Pearl begins just where 
Galton began seventy years ago, namely, 
reasoning from analogy. If there are 
any differences in the two approaches, 
they must be looked for in the fact that 
Pearl was born later than Galton and 
could, therefore, avail himself of the dis- 
coveries made by present-day students of 
genetics. But aside from this fact, Pearl's 
investigations of the parents of great men 
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are on the same level as those made by 
Galton. Both men employ the informa- 
tion gained from a study of biographies for 
purposes of illustrating conclusions ob- 
tained from researches which do not pre- 
suppose the existence of a social organiza- 
tion or culture. 

The method of attacking the problem 
of fame adopted by the sociologist differs 
from that of the biologist only in point of 
view. The sociologist begins with one 
or more factors in the environment which 
are regarded as fundamental to social 
change, such as education, place of birth, 
or climate, and employs biographical data 
only to illustrate his argument. The best 
example of this method of dealing with 
the problem of fame is to be found in the 
works of the American sociologist, Lester 
F. Ward. Ward, having early in life made 
himself familiar with the arguments on 
social progress advanced by the French 
school, developed the theory that all 
change depends upon education. Many 
years later, when he came to write a 
treatise on the subject of the conditions 
of distinguished achievement, his Applied 
Sociology, he used biographical data to 
prove his point. Yet an examination of 
the data he employed discloses that what- 
ever part education may play in the 
appearance of great men, it certainly has 
very little to do with the number who 
become eminent. In fact, it may be said 
here once and for all, that heredity and 
environment (the latter term being used 
in the usual sense of meaning opportunity, 
i.¢., early nurture, education, wealth, 
position, influence) are only limiting 
factors: they determine who may become 
famous, not who will. 

Having briefly described the method- 
ology inherent in the nature versus nurture 
controversy as it applies to the study of 
distinguished achievement, I now propose 
to enter directly upon the problem at hand, 


basing my observations mainly on data 
derived from the English Dictionary of 
National Biography. 


Ill 


All existing studies of genius show that 
the number of famous men produced by 
the different social classes is inversely 
proportionate to their number in the total 
population. The well-to-do, and the pro- 
fessional classes, which never number 
more than about 5 per cent of the total 
population, produce about 50 per cent of 
all the eminent men, or ten times their 
quota. The laboring classes, on the other 
hand, produce only about 10 per cent of the 
great men, although they constitute the 
bulk of the population in every country. 
Havelock Ellis in his study of British 
genius discovered that the crafts produced 
only 9.2 per cent of the famous men, and 
the artisan and unskilled labor groups 
only 2.5 per cent; yet these two classes of 
working men taken together constitute 
about half the population of the British 
Isles. The results obtained by various in- 
vestigators for France and Germany are 
similar. Those who believe the United 
States to be an exception to this general 
trend which persists throughout western 
Europe will be disappointed. More than 
three-fourths of all the famous men born 
in this area before about 1875 were the 
sons of professional and business men and 
farmers. 

The data available on the number of 
famous men produced by the different 
social classes always tells the same story, 
whatever the form of government. In 
every instance the working classes are far 
behind in their quota of great men. When 
confronted with facts of this nature we 
always search our minds for an explana- 
tion. Those usually offered to account for 
the unequal number of great men produced 
by the different social classes fall, as 
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already pointed out, into two groups: the 
biological and the sociological. Both ap- 
proaches attempt to account for what has 
taken place in terms of the origin of in- 
dividual differences of mind, and disagree 
only in the mechanism set forth to account 
for that origin. 

The biological explanation describes all 
differences as innate and transmissible by 
inheritance from parents to children. 
Thus, intelligent parents beget intelligent 
children and dull parents dull children. 
Carrying this argument a step further and 
applying it to the problem at hand, we 
find that it can be used to account for the 
disproportionately large number of emi- 
nent men produced by the well-to-do and 
professional classes: the upper classes pro- 
duce the most famous men because they 
are as a group the most intelligent, and 
the lower classes produce the smallest 
number of great men because they as a 
group are the dullest. And if we inquire 
how this strange state of affairs orig- 
inated, we are told that it is due to the 
working of the law of natural selection in 
human society. Accordingly, the indi- 
viduals within a given population become 
differentiated into classes on the basis of 
their abilities to adapt themselves to the 
various environments existing in a modern 
culture: the most able rise to the top and 
the dullards fall to the bottom. This 
sifting of a population produces a condi- 
tion very similar to that found in the plant 
and animal world when we contemplate 
varieties and breeds and the methods by 
which they are formed. As with lower 
forms of life, the qualities pertaining to 
each social class become fixed and per- 
petuated by inbreeding. Therefore, since 
we would not expect a race horse to be 
good at the plow, so we must not think 
the brain of a swineherd good enough for 
a philosopher. 

This attempt to account for the fact that 
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so few individuals of lower class origin 
become eminent is not without its am- 
biguities. It will be observed that this 
explanation is based upon a theory of 
struggle for survival, such as Darwin sup- 
posed existed in the world of plants and 
animals. Whether or not this is so for 
lower forms of life than man need not be 
considered here, but it is evident that this 
cannot be true for men organized into 
societies. The existence of any organiza- 
tion depends upon a certain degree of 
fixity and articulation of parts. Even in 
the most disorganized of societies a place 
is created for every individual. This 
permanence of relationships tends to make 
the free movement of individuals up and 
down the social ladder, such as is implied 
in the biological argument, difficult if not 
impossible. An able person cannot al- 
ways rise from his comparatively inferior 
position because there is seldom a place 
for him above, and the unfit born into 
high position are not always ejected from 
their class, because of that unfitness, to 
make room for the able who were born to 
low position. The reason for this is that 
each class tends to perpetuate itself by 
what is known as occupational heredity, 
or the tendency for the son to follow in his 
father’s or a related calling. 

The permanence of the social organiza- 
tion reveals itself in another way. Al- 
though the argument of the eugenist im- 
plies that every able person is certain to 
find the task for which he is best suited, 
there is experimental evidence available to 
show that this is not so. In compiling 
the data of the so-called intelligence tests, 
the customary method ‘s to state the 
results in terms of the relative number of 
individuals with a given I.Q. in each social 
class. By putting down the results in this 
form the most important fact is obliter- 
ated; namely, the absolute number of in- 
dividuals in each class with a given 1.Q. 
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If the data were tabulated to bring out 
this fact it would soon become apparent 
that, while comparatively speaking, the 
lower classes produce fewer individuals 
with a high I.Q., the total number of 
individuals with a high I1.Q. in these 
classes is greater than ever finds suitable 
employment. It must be remembered that 
the laboring class constitutes the bulk of 
the population in every land, and, while 
only a few out of every thousand may rate 
as highly endowed, when this figure is 
multiplied by the frequency by which 
this class exceeds the professional class, 
the number of people who could do the 
most difficult tasks assigned by civiliza- 
tion, but are actually working with their 
hands, would in all probability be as 
large in one case as in the other. 

The sociologist accounts for the origin 
of individual differences of mind as due to 
education, and argues from this premise 
that the differences in the number of 
famous men produced by the several social 
classes arises out of the unequal distribu- 
tion of educational opportunity. The 
sociologist holds that the amount of 
native talent in all classes is about equal. 
Taking an historical view of the problem 
this is perhaps true, for the formation of 
classes in nearly every country has been 
the result of conquest. The indigenous 
population, when not exterminated, was 
held in bondage or assigned to an inferior 
rank. Further, in more recent times, the 
capacity of any class to produce eminent 
men has paralleled its rise to power. 
The commercial class in every land is 
gradually coming to produce more and 
more famous men although the class as 
such cannot be said to have acquired 
greater biological fitness. It is true that 
the commercial class has increased in size 
as compared with the other groups in the 
population, but this has not been effected 
by natural growth alone. A fair share of 


the increase in the number of individuals 
engaged in business has been due to an 
intrusion of individuals from the laboring 
class, a class regarded by the eugenist as 
the least fit of all. The upper classes and 
the professions have until quite recently 
looked with contempt upon commerce and 
trade, and few individuals of good birth 
stooped so low as to engage in these 
activities. Actually the movement has 
been in the reverse direction; instead of 
the upper classes turning to business, 
successful merchants’ sons have risen to 
take places among them. Summarizing 
the data at hand, it would seem that the 
steady increase of the number of famous 
men produced by the commercial class has 
been accomplished by granting higher 
Status to a once inferior group, accom- 
panied at the same time by an increase in 
the amount of social mobility in an up- 
ward direction. 

The weakness of the arguments pre- 
sented by the biologist and the sociologist 
on the relationship of social origin to 
fame resides in the fact that these scholars 
take as their starting point the phe- 
nomenon of individual differences, and 
attempt to account for the variations in 
the number of famous men produced by 
the several social classes in a population 
as due to an unequal distribution of what 
is called genius, whether this genius be 
described as originating in nature or 
nurture. An analysis of the data over a 
period of centuries for a country like 
England quickly discloses that this can 
hardly be the case. The number of 
famous men produced by any one social 
class is never the same. The reason why 
this has never been discovered or pointed 
out has been due largely to a faulty 
method. By following the recommenda- 
tions of Auguste Comte, that sociology 
should not concern itself with such trivial 
things as dates, sociologists have not felt 
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it urgent to compile their data according 
to any temporal sequence. Lumping to- 
gether the facts covering the relative 
number of men of genius produced by each 
social class during the entire period of 
human history has been considered a mere 
matter of routine. Neither could the 
eugenist have been expected to discover the 
fact that the number of eminent men pro- 
duced by any social class varies consider- 
ably within even such a short period as a 
generation; it would have prejudiced his 
argument from the outset by revealing the 
weakness of attempting to create a science 
by analogy. 

It would be, for example, very difficult 
to treat the uninterrupted decline in the 
number of famous men produced by the 
English aristocracy since about 1500 as a 
problem in the origin of individual differ- 
ences of mind. The continuous increase 
in the number of famous men of laboring 
class origin from 1500 to 1800, followed 
by a decline in the nineteenth century 
would also be difficult to deal with as a 
problem in the origin of mental differ- 
ences. Such facts as these occasion in- 
surmountable difficulties when an attempt 
is made to account for them by the old 
formulas. Some eugenists may be willing 
to argue that the English aristocracy is 
deteriorating biologically and in spite 
of the fact that it is being continually 
rejuvenated from the lower ranks, but 
how would they account for the rise in 
the number of great men produced by the 
lower classes up to 1800 and then the drop 
after this date. Biological changes do not 
seem to occur with the required rapidity 
to account for facts such as these, es- 
pecially since the doctrine of the inherit- 
ance of acquired characters is no longer in 
good standing. But if the biologist can 
find no way to make theory conform to 
facts when confronted with data of this 
sort, then neither can the sociologist. 
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The facts here presented regarding the 
number of eminent men produced by the 
lower classes in England contradicts every- 
thing the sociologist has insisted upon: 
that an improved environment will in- 
crease the number of distinguished men 
which the working class can produce. I 
dare assert that no one will claim that the 
environment in which the ambitious child 
of an artisan immediately previous to 1800 
was reared was better than that of the 
nineteenth century. Still, if we are to 
account for the relationship of social 
origin to fame on the basis of the argument 
set forth by the sociologist, then that is 
just what must be insisted upon. 

A consideration of the arguments ad- 
vanced by the biologist and the soci- 
ologist, in the light of a body of data 
treated with regard to historical sequence, 
raises the question as to why no one ever 
undertook to discover if the conditions for 
the achievement of distinction could have 
become altered. It is clear that some- 
thing has changed, and there is reason to 
believe that the changes involved were 
neither of a racial nor an environmental 
sort in the usual meaning of that word. 
A little effort expended in discovering the 
exact nature of these changes may pro- 
vide a clue as to why the lower classes 
produce so few great men. 


IV 


An attempt to study the relationship of 
social class to fame in terms ofa recogni- 
tion of the temporal element, compels the 
utilization of biographical materials. For 
it is only from biographies that the neces- 
sary data can be derived. Pearl's investi- 
gations into the laying habits of hens are 
of no assistance, despite the fact that the 
laws of life are the same throughout the 
world of living things. What a solution 
of the problem requires is, first, that we 
know in what activities the individuals of 
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a given class most frequently achieve fame, 
and, secondly, what proportion of all 
famous men in the historical periods under 
consideration attain fame in these ac- 
tivities. If we place ourselves in pos- 
session of these data, we can make a 
demonstrable statement concerning the 
social origin of famous men. Taking 
each class in the population, it will be 
possible to show that the number of emi- 
nent men which may be produced by any 
class tends to be fixed by the relative num- 
ber of individuals from all classes who 
achieve fame in an activity or activities 
favored by that class at a given time. In 
this way it can be demonstrated that the 
organization of a population into social 
classes determines to a considerable degree 
just how it happens that one class always 
produces few great men, and why no class 
consistently produces the same propor- 
tionate number of great men. 

Facts of this nature will tell us why in 
no country does the laboring class pro- 
duce anywhere near its quota of famous 
men. In dealing with the laboring class, 
however, special consideration must be 
accorded the fact that an artisan cannot 
achieve eminence in his trade. If such a 
person wishes to try for fame he must seek 
it in some other activity. The son of an 
artisan is placed in exactly the same pre- 
dicament as his father. If he follows in 
his father’s vocation, and he is likely to, 
then he can never hope to become famous. 
Now, by way of contrast, take the case of a 
lawyer. A lawyer can achieve eminence 
in his chosen profession; he does not need 
to change his interests. The son of a 
lawyer inherits the advantages of his 
father’s social position, for he is very 
likely to become a lawyer or some other 
kind of professional man. In effect, then, 
a lawyer's son is by birth thrust into a 
vocation in which he may win fame, 
whereas if an artisan’s son has like ambi- 


tions he must first climb out of his social 
class and establish himself in a higher one, 
Needless to say, this is an exceedingly 
difficult thing to do. The same fate 
which determines that a given number of 
lawyers’ sons shall become lawyers also 
determines that a given number of artisans’ 
sons shall become artisans. The fact that 
a given number of artisans’ sons might 
make better lawyers than an equal number 
of lawyers’ sons has little to do with the 
matter of who shall become a lawyer or an 
artisan. Hence it is only during periods 
when it is relatively easier than at others 
to rise in the social scale that we should 
expect an increase in the number of famous 
men of lower class origin. 

The tendency for society to assume a 
static condition not only limits the number 
of great men the lower classes can produce, 
but also acts selectively upon the kind of 
famous men originating from these classes, 
and all other classes as well. Contrary 
to the usual belief, no class produces all 
kinds of great men in equal numbers, 
although the commercial class comes very 
near to doing so. Each class tends to be 
attracted to certain pursuits, a fact which 
of course conforms to what has already 
been said about occupational inheritance. 
Thus, when we examine the types of great 
men produced by the working class in 
England, we find that few poor men’s sons 
have achieved fame in the professions. 
In the general run of things in the past, 
it was also next to impossible for the son 
of a worker to become an officer in the 
army, a statesman, or a politician. The 
church opened a narrow door, and some 
of the most eminent Englishmen suc- 
ceeded in traveling this road to greatness. 
With the elimination of these fields in 
which fame may be attained by a poor 
boy only with difficulty, two remain, the 
arts and letters, and in more recent times 
invention. It is in these activities, that 
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an aftisan’s son most frequently wins dis- 
tinction, a situation which implies that 
only those children of laboring-class birth 
who show talent in these fields have a 
more or less equal opportunity to attain 
fame. The remainder who do not possess 
literary or artistic talent, owing to the 
various difficulties which society lays in 
the way of change of status, are almost 
all compelled to remain in obscurity. 

The commercial class presents a curious 
contrast to the laboring class; this is of 
interest, not only because of the fact that 
the members of this class occupy the rung 
next above the working class, but because 
it shows what changes may be wrought 
by wealth unhampered by family tradi- 
tion—the opposite of the case with the 
aristocracy. During the period for which 
I have examined data on the famous sons of 
English business men, I have found that 
it is not only comparatively easy for the 
son of a merchant to rise above his class, 
but also that when the son of a merchant 
becomes distinguished he tends to do so 
in any one of the many activities in which 
fame may be attained. He is not bound 
by tradition to become a statesman or a 
soldier like the son of a noble, nor con- 
strained by circumstances to become an 
artist or a poet like the son of a laborer. 
All fields are open to him, and this would 
appear to account for the increasing num- 
ber of famous men produced by the English 
commercial class. Every addition to the 
number of already existing fields in which 


fame may be won increases the number of 
merchants’ sons who may become great. 
V 

Without pretending that the argument 
which has been set forth in the preceding 
sections of this paper can account for all 
the problems connected with the relation- 
ship of fame to social origin, the data pre- 
sented do show that the facts of social 
organization go a long way to account 
for the inequalities in the number of great 
men produced by the different social 
classes. There is no denying that the 
facts of social organization, which in- 
clude the traditions of class and caste, the 
rate and amount of movement up and 
down the social ladder, and the phe- 
nomenon of occupational heredity, tend to 
fix the number of great men a class may 
produce at any given time and place. 
There is no evidence that any social class 
has ever approached the limit of its 
Capacity to produce eminent men. On 
the contrary, the evidence available justi- 
fies the inference that a change in the 
historical set-up favorable to a given class 
would at the same time increase the rela- 
tive number of famous men from that class. 
Therefore, we may conclude that the 
number of famous men produced by any 
social class is never determined by the 
absolute amount of talent present, but by 
the facts of Social organization condi- 
tioned by historical circumstances. 
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and theories; (2) reports of special projects, working programs, conferences and meetings, and progress in any distinctive aspect 


of the field; (3) hee resules of study and research. 


Contributions to this Department will include material of three kinds: (1) original discussion, suggestion, plans, programs, 8 
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EXTENSION IN RELATION TO RESEARCH IN RURAL 
SOCIOLOGY 


BRUCE L. MELVIN 
U.S. Department of Agriculture 


F cosy i teaching in rural so- 


ciology in the colleges of agri- 

culture has not received the em- 
phasis as has research in this subject 
during the last twenty years. Research 
has been increasingly recognized over the 
last fifteen years, a strong impetus having 
been given it by the passage of the Purnell 
Act during the twenties. With many 
bulletins having been published, and with 
numerous social problems confronting ru- 
tal society for which rural sociologists 
Should have helpful answers, the time is 
ripe for an appraisal of the functions that 
the extension rural sociologists may per- 
form in the light of the accomplishments 
of research and in response to the present 
day needs, opportunities and possibilities 
for expansion. 

This discussion concerning the relation 
of extension teaching in rural sociology to 
research in the same field is incomplete and 
non-conclusive but it is designed to stimu- 
late coérdinated effort in the two aspects 
of the same field rather than to give any 
final statements. I am frankly taking 
two positions which are somewhat oppor- 
tune; first, that the justification for re- 
search in rural sociology today in the state 
colleges of agriculture is to collect the 
facts by which rural problems may be 
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solved; and second, that it is the obliga- 
tion of the extension rural sociologist to 
assist in the solution of rural social prob- 
lems by using the accumulated knowledge. 
An elaboration of this position falls under 
three topics: (1) the subject matter of 
rural sociology; (2) the present activities 
of rural sociological extension; and (3) 
opportunities for extension based upon 
present knowledge and possible expansion 
of both the extension and research ac- 
tivities. 


THE SUBJECT MATTER OF RURAL SOCIOLOGY 


Rural sociology arose as a result of the 
attention focused on the problems of rural 
life following the report of the American 
Country Life Commission in 1909. Amer- 
ican rural society was showing tendencies 
towards disintegration; farm youth were 
going to the cities, rural churches were 
declining, farm children did not have 
equal opportunities with those in the 
cities in education and health care, .and 
farm tenancy was on the increase. Rural 
problems were manifest; they concerned 
the school, the church, the farmer and 
the land, health, recreation, the home 
and family, and the farmer’s community. 
Believers in the inherent values of rural 
life, whether living in country or city, 
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were chagrined at the magnitude and 
seriousness of the situation. Disserta- 
tions on problems rapidly provided a body 
of material that was used in rural so- 
ciology classes. Dr. Liberty Hyde Bailey, 
Dr. Kenyon L. Butterfield, and Sir Horace 
Plunkett were among the pioneer writers; 
they were not rural sociologists, they were 
adherents to the cause of rural life im- 
provement. From the impetus of these 
men and only a few years later from Dr. 
C. J. Galpin came a body of data known 
as rural sociology which had as its in- 
trinsic purpose the improvement of rural 
life. Dr. Galpin also began the scientific 
study of rural society through his research 
on the rural community since it was ob- 
vious that through an understanding of the 
rural community the problems might be 
solved. 

During the early twenties the emphasis 
shifted from problems to the use of scien- 
tific methods and techniques in collecting 
data. The amassing of facts seemed to 
have become the end provided the proper 
methodology was utilized. In this re- 
spect statistics has played a leading rdle. 
The subjects which were most prominent 
during these years fall into three categories: 
community organization and institutions, 
rural population, and rural standards of 
living. 

Communities and community institu- 
tions were analyzed; the limits of the 
communities were defined; the place that 
the community held in the social organiza- 
tion of rural society shown and the charac- 
ter, activities, and memberships of the 
institutions and organizations were 
counted and classified. A leading place 
in these studies was taken in the analyses 
of town and country relationships. If 
the open country institutions were de- 
clining, a question uppermost in the minds 
of those interested was whether or not 
farmer institutional and organizational 
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activities could be reorganized in the 
villages and towns. Social participation 
of town and village dwellers and farmers 
in the town and village-institutions were 
given attention. 

The studies of rural population hinged 
around sex and age distribution, marital 
condition, migration and family charac- 
teristics with comparisons being made 
between the characteristics of the farm 
and village. It was shown that a de- 
creasing population had a higher propor- 
tion of its population in the older age 
groups than did a growing population. 
Also it came to be recognized that migra- 
tion from the country was a phenomenon 
resulting from the increasing use of ma- 
chinery and that the problem was not 
necessarily to keep young people on the 
farms but to prevent the wholesale break- 
ing down of the rural communities as a 
result of the migrations. In the early 
part of last decade a prominent leader in 
country life advocated the theory that 
farm people should migrate because the 
opportunities for those remaining would 
be augmented. Time may prove that he 
was right. Also work on the rural family 
was given much attention so that the body 
of data that has been accumulated bids 
fair to constitute a sociology of the 
family. 

The standard of living studies occupied 
a prominent place in the field of research 
with sampling having been done in most 
sections. The character of the studies 
varied; in some cases they were confined to 
separating costs of the food, clothing, 
housing and other expenditures, and in 
other instances to an appraisal of the 
number and adequacy of calories con- 
sumed. (In this latter case the home 
economists have taken the lead.) Since 
the depression and under the impetus 
given research by the Federal Emergency 
Relief Administration, research has tended 
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to follow channels revealed by rural prob- 
lems. Moreover, the activities of the 
rural research unit of the Relief Adminis- 
tration have been such that the oppor- 
tunities for research and the chance of 
attacking the problems of rural life by 
gathering facts have not been equalled 
since rural sociology came into the field of 
educational activity. 

By following these lines with their 
various ramifications, a body of knowledge 
has been assembled which, coupled with 
the data on rural social problems gathered 
both some years ago and recently, largely 
constitutes rural sociology. Much ma- 
terial is in tabular form with numerous 
statistical details. The subject has passed 
through the fact-gathering stage; long 
tables have been made, and too often little 
attention has been devoted to interpre- 
tations. But this course seemed to have 
been the natural one. This process was a 
repetition through which the physical 
sciences passed some twenty years ago 
when long tables were made and uninter- 
preted statistics presented. Now with 
the classification stage having been 
reached a real program of extension teach- 
ing in rural sociology can be projected. 


EXTENSION IN RURAL SOCIOLOGY 


Extension teaching in rural sociology, as 
is well known, has been in progress while 
research has been under way though much 
less widespread. It has necessarily been 
experimental and too often actually or 
seemingly unrelated to the research. Ma- 
jor emphasis in some instances has been 
placed on teaching games and in other 
ways promoting recreation. The drama 
has been taught and dramatic contests 
have been promoted with wholesome re- 
sults both for the institution concerned 
and the persons participating. Debates 
were stimulated in some states and, if one 
may judge from the readiness of the farm- 


ers of those states to make themselves 
heard, the results have been highly satis- 
factory. Community singing has been a 
favorite activity; singing has built morale, 
it has solidified communities. A theory 
prevalent was that if farm and village 
people learned to sing and play together 
they would be able to work together. The 
theory has neither been validated nor dis- 
proved. But rural sociology is not the 
teaching of recreation. 

In the early days of research much 
effort was expended in analyzing the ac- 
tivities and decline of the rural church. 
It seems perfectly natural that when rural 
sociology came into the picture one of the 
missions of extension was to conduct 
summer schools at the state colleges of 
agriculture for rural ministers. No one 
has pretended that this activity was in 
the field of rural sociology but much of the 
responsibility for conducting the school 
has fallen on the extension sociologists. 

Community organization has been a 
special function furthered by this group of 
professional workers with Hummel of 
Virginia and Rapking of West Virginia 
among the leaders. Counties have been 
divided into their respective communities 
and activity programs built. In some 
cases the work was little more than pre- 
venting different organizations and in- 
stitutions holding their meetings on the 
same night, while in other cases the habit- 
ual institutional and organizational ac- 
tivities have been integrated and new 
programs promoted in order to bring to 
rural people opportunities for wholesome 
association and mental and emotional 
stimulation equal to urban dwellers. 
Community organization of this kind has 
been designed to lift the ‘‘community by 
its own bootstops.'’ Today the outstand- 
ing example of using the community con- 
cept as part of a larger planning program is 
found in the Tompkins (N. Y.) County 
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Development Association, the concept 
seemingly having been introduced by the 
Department of Rural Social Organization 
of the New York State College of Agri- 
culture. 

These varied activities on the surface 
may appear to be remote from the body of 
information collected through research 
but in reality there has been underneath 
them the purpose of improving rural life 
through maintaining community organiza- 
tion and wholesome association of rural 
peoples. Games, dramatics, and singing 
were means to ends. Unfortunately, the 
rural sociologists frequently became the 
promoters of the activity rather than being 
the guiding personalities respecting what 
should be done. 

A hiatus existed between the research 
and extension work; seldom have the facts 
gathered in research been used in extension 
teaching. A reason has been that the 
facts have not been gathered with any 
functional purpose, and at the same time 
the programs fostered by the extension 
teachers were based on consultation and 
general and personal observations rather 
than on classified knowledge. A realiza- 
tion that the two aspects of the same thing 
must be brought together seems now to 
exist and the time is ripe for an appraisal 
of the opportunities in both research and 
extension. Probably the State College of 
Agriculture, Wisconsin University, has 
made it a policy to unite these two fields 
to a greater extent than has any other 
institution. 


OPPORTUNITIES 


Rural sociology to hold a creditable 
position in comparison with the older 
established disciplines like agronomy, 
vegetable gardening, and animal hus- 
bandry, must have a body of subject matter 
and use that subject matter for the benefit 
of rural people. The agronomist takes 
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definite information that may have been 
discovered by scientific research, as for 
example, that a soil of a particular texture 
and acidity needs 1200 pounds of lime to 
the acre, and teach the same to the in- 
dividual farmer who in turn incorporates 
the knowledge into the raising of alfalfa. 
The extension specialist in vegetable gar- 
dening instructs the farmers respecting 
types of soil, fertilizer, time of planting 
and possibly air flow, all in relation to 
particular kinds of crops. His methods 
may be lectures, demonstrations, or in- 
dividual instruction. So it is in animal 
husbandry, marketing, pomology, flori- 
culture, and other agricultural sciences. 
Rural sociology will more than ever have 
to follow the same pattern to justify its 
existence though up to the present time it 
has only limitedly done so. 

Sociology has been defined as the science 
of group behavior; rural sociology there- 
fore can be no more than a body of accu- 
mulated and classified data collected from 
rural society. Certain recognized divi- 
sions of subject matter as discussed above 
are community organization, rural popu- 
lation, and rural standards of living. The 
rural sociologist in extension may and 
must deal with these particular aspects of 
sociology if the work he does is to be rural 
sociology. The difference between him 
and the extension specialist in the sciences 
mentioned above is that he will be teach- 
ing groups respecting the phenomenon of 
group action and at the same time pre- 
scribing group action to meet the malad- 
justments within the group organization 
or the problems that are manifest by 
variations from the norms of the group. 
As a teacher of the facts concerning the 
structures, functions, and activities of 
groups he is a scientist, but as an organizer 
of groups to meet group problems he is an 
artist because the handling of human 
beings, which is that in which he is en- 
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gaged, is an art. Now to translate these 
general statements into specific applica- 
tions. 

Communities and neighborhoods, in 
which the team-haul defined the bound- 
aries of the former and the close personal 
relationships among families grouped 
about a store, church, or a country school 
constituted the latter, were the control 
groups immediately above and outside the 
family in the rural society of the horse 
and buggy days. Both the communities 
and neighborhoods disintegrated during 
the disorganizing years of the last decade. 
Much was written about community or- 
ganization but on the whole little was 
done about it. With the depression hav- 


ing come and with the population flow 
from the county to the city somewhat 
abated, neighborhoods and communities 
in some respects appear to be in process of 
reorganization. They are bound to grow 
up more or less spontaneously, but it is the 
place of the rural sociologist to perceive 


where this is taking place and assist the 
local people in devising and planning the 
local institutions which are being placed 
in the community. His function is to 
help in the guidance of the community 
service center. Numerous community 
houses were built in rural territory during 
the early twenties. Two aspects were 
quickly noticeable about them; the period 
of greatest activity was during the con- 
struction, and an adequate plan for the 
community utilization of the building 
was seldom perfected. Observation of 
many such buildings and limited study of 
them has led me to feel that they were 
built at the centers of declining com- 
munities and neighborhoods and as means 
which parents were exerting to hold their 
youth athome. The forces of disintegra- 
tion were acting on these traditionally 
definite communities with an inexorable 
power, and the youth left the communities 
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and the buildings ceased to be used. We 
today are in the midst of the reorganiza- 
tion of communities based on the use of 
the automobile and therefore probably 
with less clearly defined boundaries, 
What should be the population that a 
community house should be designed to 
serve? Should the community house be 
established in connection with the school, 
the church, or some other institution? 
These are questions upon which facts 
should be gathered by research and the 
interpretation of the facts carried to the 
communities by the extension rural so- 
ciologist. The value of this procedure, 
if necessary, may be measured in dollars 
andcents. Witness the community houses 
standing idle today and upon which are 
burdensome debts. Sex and age distribu- 
tion of the population and the traditions 
within a locality will condition the suc- 
cesses or failures of new institutions, or- 
ganizations and their activities. To find 
the facts about the sex and age distribu- 
tion of a population and the traditions 
within rural localities is the function of 
scientific research; to assist the communi- 
ties to initiate and maintain successful 
community institutions and organizations 
in accordance with these facts constitutes 
the art of the successful extension rural 
sociologist. 

If the above procedure seems intangible 
and indefinite, the place of an extension 
rural sociologist may be more concretely 
and functionally defined. He can start 
with the problems of rural life; he can 
assist rural communities in solving their 
problems. A rural locality may suffer 
from a high mortality or morbidity rate; 
the rural sociologist may well assist the 
community in finding a method for better 
health. A rural locality may suffer from 
the prevalence of juvenile delinquency; 
it is his function to prescribe and direct 
in the establishment of community ac- 
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tivities that will counteract the trend. 
He may assemble and direct the social 
forces and social processes which act to 
correct the maladjustments so prevalent 
today. I would not suggest that this 
rocedure is entirely new since work 
along these lines has been followed both 
in Wisconsin and Illinois. 

The rural sociologists have a unique 
opportunity in today’s rural society. 
Ideas of national and state planning are 
prevalent; the physical planning of states 
and regions has received major emphasis; 
social planning becomes essential. A na- 
tional policy of removing farm families 
from submarginal land and placing them 
on good land has been initiated. It can- 
not be done alone from Washington; the 
problems involved are human and as such 
are related to family and general social 
welfare. The extension rural sociologist 
has his place in every state where this is 
under way. His job it is to advise re- 
specting the place of removal, the possi- 
bilities of reéstablishing the family and 
integrating it into the community. 

Successful living is not alone a matter 
of economics involved in the cultivation of 
good or bad land; it is also a field of family 
relationships and neighborhood and com- 
munity activities. 

The rural population in one of the 
Pennsylvania counties found itself during 
the early days of the depression without 
funds to afford the joys of commercial 
amusements. The result was the forma- 
tion of a band and with its activities there 
emetged wholesome constructive com- 
munity programs. It is for the rural so- 
ciologist, as well as the economist, to 
measure the success or failure of life in 
that county and to advise respecting the 
turning of land into forestry. There ex- 
ists today in the national set-up the Na- 
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tional Youth Administration, the Works 
Progress Administration, Rural Rehabili- 
tation. These cannot all go into the same 
rural localities with their specialists with- 
out confusing the local leaders and thereby 
definitely lessening the total benefits 
which should eventuate to the locality. 
It is therefore the function and oppor- 
tunity of the extension rural sociologist to 
synchronize the work of these various 
agencies in any locality of his state and 
help to determine the emphasis which 
may be given by each. 


CONCLUSION 


The hiatus between research and ex- 
tension in rural sociology is still wide, but 
two forces exist to narrow it. On the 
one hand there exist the many social 
problems calling for solution and on the 
other hand are the organized forces of state 
and regional planning having general sig- 
nificance and economic planning for par- 
ticular counties. Problems of health, 
adult education, community reorganiza- 
tion, the pressure of urban population on 
rural population, paucity of adequate 
wholesome rural recreational activities, 
the late migration of urban population to 
poor land in spite of the land-purchase 
policy of the federal government, and the 
prevalence of rural families on relief make 
urgent the gathering of numerous facts 
by the best techniques of research and the 
use of these facts by the most skilled 
leaders who can lead rural prople to solve 
their own problems. At the same time 
planning is in the air. Roads, water- 
ways, the conservation of the land and 
other natural resources, and the produc- 
tion of cotton, corn, hogs, and wheat are 
planned. The day has now arrived for 
social planning; that is the field for leader- 
ship of the rural sociologist. 
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RURAL-URBAN DIFFERENCES IN THE COMPLETENESS OF 
BIRTH REGISTRATION 


T. LYNN SMITH 


Louisiana State University 


ANY attempts have been made to 
compare the fertility of rural 
and urban populations. Usually 

the rates as published by the Bureau of the 
Census have been presented at their face 
value.!' Occasionally corrections have 
been made for differences in the age and 
sex distributions of the respective popula- 
tions before the comparisons were at- 
tempted.* But these assume that regis- 
tration is equally complete in rural and 
urban areas. This paper attempts to 
show that such is not the case, that regis- 
tration of births is far less complete in the 
rural than in the urban portions of the 
United States. It also seeks to develop 
for each state the correction factors which 
are needed in order that valid comparisons 
of rural and urban fertiliry may be made. 

As a starting point, some mode of esti- 
mating the completeness of registration 
is necessary. Whelpton has recently pre- 
sented one.* The method used in the 
following pages is essentially the same as 
his. It rests on the following line of 


1 See, for example, J. L. Gillen, C. G. Dittmer, and 
R. S. Colbert, Social Problems, p. 97; N. P. Gist and 
L. A. Halbert, Urban Society, p. 48; A. W. Hayes, 
Rural Sociology, pp. 88-90; N. L. Sims, Elements of 
Rural Sociology, p. 69. 

2 Cf. Jerome Davis, H. E. Barnes, and Others, An 
Introduction to Soctology, pp. 292-293; J. M. Gillette, 
“A Study in Social Dynamics,’’ Quarterly Publications 
of the American Statistical Association, Vol. XV, pp. 
356-363; J. M. Gillette, Rural Sociology, p. 84; P. A. 
Sorokin and C. C. Zimmerman, Principles of Rural- 
Urban Sociology, pp. 208-209. 

*P. K. Whelpton, ‘“The Completeness of Birth 
Registration in the United States,"’ Journal of the 
American Statistical Association, Vol. XXIX, pp. 125- 
136. See also United States Life Tables, 1900, rg01, 
1910 and 1901 to 1910, pp. 338-342. 


reasoning: if the birth of every child 
born during a calendar year were reg. 
istered, the death of every child born and 
dying within the year recorded, and an 
enumeration made of every child under 
one year of age at the end of the year, then 
the number of survivors, plus the number 
dying, would necessarily equal the num- 
ber born. Hence in areas where accurate 
records of infant deaths and a correct 
enumeration of children under one year of 
age are available, it is a simple matter 
to estimate the number of births, even 
though registration is known to have been 
inadequate. 

Unfortunately, in the United States, all 
the conditions necessary for an exact 
estimate of the number of births are not 
perfectly fulfilled. But with certain modi- 
fications they can be utilized. First, in 
registering infant deaths, all persons aged 
less than one year at the time of death are 
taken, instead of all those born within the 
given calendar year. However, Glover's 
careful computations,‘ which showed that 
among the children dying at an age of less 
than one year, approximately 72 per cent 
of the males and 71 per cent of the females 
were born in the calendar year of their 
death, enable a correction to be made for 
this. Again, the failure of the census to 
enumerate all children under one year of 
age is well known. A careful check upon 
this, made for utilization in the construc- 
tion of the 1919-1920 Life Tables,® showed 


4 The United States Life Tables, 1900, 1901, 1910 and 
1901 to 1910, pp. 338-340. 

5 See United States Abridged Life Tables 1919-1920, 
prepared by Elbertie Foudray, Washington, 1923, 
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an under-enumeration, in the sample 
chosen, of 9 per cent among whites and 
15 per cent among Negroes. In the 
absence of more comprehensive data these 
percentages may be used as constants. A 
final difficulty is that the Census of 1930 
was taken as of the first of April rather 
than the first of January. However, since 
there is no apparent reason why January, 
February, and March of 1929 should differ 
greatly from January, February and March 
of 1930, the substitution of the former for 
the latter is probably of little significance. 

All computations of the number of 
births given in this paper were made by 
taking the number of children under one 
year of age as given by the Census, adding 
to this a number equalling nine per cent of 
such white children plus 25 per cent of 
such Negro children, and increasing the 
number thus obtained by the figure secured 
from adding 72 per cent of the number of 
male infants dying to 71 per cent of the 
number of female infants dying in 1929. 
Estimates were made separately for each 
state® and for the rural and urban portions 
of each state.’ 

After these estimates were completed a 
table was constructed showing the number 
of births actually registered for every 100 
births computed by the method given 
above. This is Table 1 in which the three 
figures are given for each state: one for the 
state as a whole, one for the urban por- 
tions, and one for the rural areas. The 
difference between a given ratio and 100 
represents roughly the error in the cor- 
responding birth rate, or the percentage 
by which the reported birth rate should 
be corrected before comparing it with 


6 Only 46 states could be included since Texas and 
South Dakota were not in the registration area in 
1929. 

7 Rural as defined in reporting infant mortality in- 
cludes all places with less than 25,000 inhabitants, 
hence it was necessary to use this line of demarcation. 
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another. For example let us compare the 
birth rate of a state in the original regis- 
tration area with that of a state recently 
incorporated into the area. In 1929 the 
crude birth rates in Massachusetts and 
Louisiana were 17.5 and 20.3, respectively, 
a difference of 2.8 points. Consulting 
Table I, however, we find under-regis- 
trations of 0.3 per cent in Massachusetts 
and 19.7 per cent in Louisiana. Cor- 
recting for these would raise the rate in 
Massachusetts to 17.6 and that in 
Louisiana to 24.3, a difference of 6.7 
points. The corrections more than double 
the differential. 

Careful study of the data for the various 
states seems to justify several important 
conclusions: (1) that in the 46 states only 
about go per cent of the total births are 
registered; (2) that approximately one 
half of the states register less than go 
per cent of the births actually occurring; 
(3) that states in the South and West of the 
Union rank low in the accuracy of regis- 
tration, while states in the Northeastern 
part rank high; and (4) that the difference, 
in a given state, between the ratio of 
registered to estimated births and 100 
represents roughly the extent of under- 
registration in that state. 

We may now analyze the rural-urban 
differences in birth registration. An ex- 
amination of the data for the various states 
makes it very apparent that the more rural 
states tend to register lower proportions 
of the births occurring than is true of the 
more urbanized states. But it is also im- 
portant to examine the accuracy of regis- 
tration in the rural and urban portions of 
each state. For this purpose the data 
for the rural and urban divisions of the 
states should be carefully examined. 

Several important tendencies are evident 
from such comparisons of the rural and 
urban portions of the various states. It 
seems evident that the registration of 
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births in the rural districts of a state is far 
less adequate than it is in the urban por- 
tions of the same state. In every case, 
except Florida and Rhode Island, the ratio 
of registered to computed births is lower 
for the rural than for the urban sections. 
And for the 46 states taken together, the 
ratio for the rural portions is only 83.2 
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reality to the country. It is difficult to 
explain the consistency with which the 
urban ratios exceed 100 on any other 
basis. It would seem that not only are 
many rural births unrecorded, but that, 
due probably to a failure to allocate 
deliveries in urban hospitals to the dis. 
tricts in which the mothers reside, many 
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as compared with 102.2 in the urban. 
Offhand this would seem to indicate a 
complete registration of births in the cities 
and a partial registration in the country. 

It would be misleading, however, to 
attribute all these differences to under- 
registration in the rural areas. The data 
also give evidence that a large number of 
the births attributed to the city belong in 


births occurring to rural women are 


credited to the city.® 


8 See the findings of P. G. Beck in ‘‘Rural and 
Urban Birth Rates in Ohio: 1930,"’ a paper presented 
before the Conference of Purnell Workers at Cincin- 
nati, December, 1932. In Ohio births are registered 
in the political unit in which they occur; most hos- 
pitals and maternity homes are located in urban areas; 
and about 25 per cent of the births in 1930 took place 


in hospitals. 
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The foregoing makes it evident that 
comparisons of rural-urban fertility based 
upon the reported birth statistics have 
little or no validity. The rural regions 
are at an unfair advantage from two stand- 
points: on the one hand, very probably 
smaller proportions of the births occur- 
ring in rural regions are registered than is 
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uniformly increase the differential in favor 
of the rural districts. 

The question very naturally arises as to 
the trend in registration, especially 
whether it is becoming more complete. 
Since the method used for estimating 
births can be used only when a census is 
taken, a single comparison is possible— 
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true of urban regions;® and on the other 
hand, many births to rural parents doubt- 
less are credited to the city. This makes 
all conclusions based upon such com- 
parisons of rural-urban fertility subject to 
revision—a revision which will rather 


* The large proportion of rural deliveries at which 
no physician is in attendance helps explain why many 
rural births are not registered. 


1919 with 1929. Only 22 states were in 
the registration area in 1919, Rhode 
Island having been dropped because of 
failure to submit reports. Ratios of the 
number of births registered to the number 
of births estimated were calculated for 
each of these states and for the rural and 
urban portions of each state. These ratios 
are presented in Table II. 
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From this table it is evident that reg- 
istration, on the whole, has improved, 
the ratios of reported to estimated births 
being for the 22 states 91.9 in 1919 and 
95-6 in 1929. Furthermore, with the ex- 
ception of six states the ratios of registered 
to estimated births increased from 1919 to 
1929. And of these six exceptions only 
one (Kentucky) decreased as much as 1.5 
points, while all of the increases, except 
two, were more than 1.5 points and ranged 
upwards to 7.4 (Pennsylvania). This in- 
dicates rather definitely that an improve- 
ment in registration has taken place.!° 

Another important comparison involves 
the changes in the rural and urban ratios 
from 1919 to 1929. An increase in the 
ratio of registered to computed births may 
be styled improvement, a decrease, retro- 
gression. Since it is possible, theo- 
retically, for both urban and rural to 
change in either direction, the variation 
in a given state might fall into any one of 
four classes: I. Improvement in both urban 
and rural; II. Retrogression in both urban 
and rural; III. Improvement in urban and 
retrogression in rural; and IV. Retrogres- 
sion in urban and improvement in rural. 

Grouping the 22 states into these four 
classes, gave these results: only five states 
(Oregon, Pennsylvania, South Carolina, 
Virginia, and Washington) fell into Class I 
showing improvement in both rural and 
urban; no states fell into Class II, retro- 
gression in both; fourteen of the states 


1° This has an interesting bearing on the much- 
heralded decline in infant mortality rates. Since 
these rates are calculated by taking the ratio of 
infants (children under one year of age) dying to the 
number of live births reported, increased accuracy of 
registration would make the rate appear to fall even 
though mortality remained the same. 
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(Connecticut, Indiana, Kansas, Kentucky, 
Maine, Maryland, Massachusetts, Mich. 
igan, Minnesota, North Carolina, Ohio, 
Utah, Vermont and Wisconsin) came ip 
Class III, showing improvement in urban 
and retrogression in rural; and only three 
states (California, New Hampshire and 
New York) showed regression in urban 
and improvement in rural, thus coming in 
ClassIV. This would make it seem prob- 
able that the number of births reported 
from the rural areas of the 22 states in 1929 
was an even less adequate index of rural 
fertility than was the case in 1919. Since 
registration as a whole had become more 
adequate, this probably indicates either 
(1) that more rural mothers are going to 
urban hospitals to be delivered; or (2) 
that more of these deliveries are being 
counted for the city. Possibly both of 
the foregoing are true. 

To summarize briefly, several important 
conclusions seem to be justified: (1) in 
the United States as a whole, probably 
not more than go per cent of the births 
occurring are being registered; (2) regis- 
tration is much more adequate in urban 
than in rural areas. In fact reported 
birth rates for the cities may far exceed 
the actual fertility since births to rural 
mothers in urban hospitals are frequently 
credited to the city; (3) between 1919 and 
1929 there was an improvement in birth 
registration (at least for those states 
where registration began in 1919 of 
earlier); and (4) corrections must be made 
for incomplete and excess registrations 
before it is possible to compare with 
validity the fertility in one state with that 
in another, in one region with that in 
another or in rural areas with that in urban 
areas. 
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"three N THE United States we are confronted 
€ and | with the necessity of formulating and 
urban adopting national policies with refer- 
ing in & ence to certain social aspects of medicine. 
prob- & These policies should not be projected 
orted without careful study of the experience 
11929 & of countries that have applied them over a 
rural BF period of years. It is desirable that the 
Since J American people should discover and 
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know the facts in regard to the conditions 
in the United States that will be affected 
by such policies. Thus, to make possible 
the social and medical research prereq- 
uisite to the intelligent construction of 
sound policies in social medicine and 
related fields, it is imperative that per- 
tinent source materials be systematically 
collected and made accessible. In setting 
up a program for the provision of these 
vital materials, the medical and social 
science research worker and the librarian 
would do well to coéperate in the formu- 
lation of: (1) a definite statement of those 
categories of source materials relating to 
the social aspects of medicine which de- 
serve more attention than they have 
hitherto received in the collecting activi- 
ties of libraries; (2) a national plan for the 
systematic collection of these materials 
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or in strategic geographical and scholarly 
de centers; (3) a program of social and med- 
me ical research. 

ith The types of material under considera- 
iat tion here are chiefly public documents and 
1n related source materials. They are pri- 
an 





mary rather than secondary or derived 
sources. The research for which they are 
needed is not merely medical research in 
the technical or limited sense. In the 
last two decades there has evolved a new 
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NEGLECTED CATEGORIES OF RESEARCH MATERIALS 
BEARING UPON SOCIAL ASPECTS OF MEDICINE 


A. F. KUHLMAN 
University of Chicago Libraries 


emphasis on social, governmental, ad- 
ministrative, and public-welfare aspects of 
sickness and disease, and on organized 
methods of dealing with or preventing 
these problems. Witness, for instance, 
the Publications of the Committe on the 
Cost of Medical Care. Whether or not 
one agrees with its conclusions, it must 
be admitted that the Committee has 
opened up many previously unexplored 
phases of medical care that call for further 
scientific study. 

There are also other problems—the 
growth and decline of population, birth 
control, social hygiene, mental hygiene, 
public health, health and accident in- 
surance, for example—requiring the co- 
operative research of social scientists and 
medical men. But before problems like 
these can be investigated effectively, the 
data bearing upon them must be made 
available. 


CATEGORIES OF RESEARCH MATERIALS RELAT- 
ING TO THE SOCIAL ASPECTS OF MEDICINE 


A. Official publications 


Without attempting to give a definite 
statement it might be helpful, for pur- 
poses of orientation, to classify some of 
the neglected categories in two broad 
groups—those published by official bodies, 
i.e., publicly supported agencies, and 
those published by privately supported 
agencies. In the former group the follow- 
ing categories should be stressed: 

1. Vital statistics. Nearly all vital sta- 
tistics are published officially. A recent 
publication entitled Guides to vital sta- 
tistics in the United States by Joseph V. 
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De Porte,' which deals with births, still- 
births, infant mortality, marriages, and 
divorces in the United States for the period 
1900-1929, indicates the kind of material 
prepared by the Bureau of the Census. In 
the United States some of the vital sta- 
tistics are collected and published by the 
Bureau of the Census, and most state 
boards of health and some city boards 
issue equally significant data. It is rea- 
sonable to expect the faculties of medical 
schools and social scientists in graduate 
schools to have access to at least the vital 
statistics of the United States and of 
the respective states and cities in which 
the institutions at which they work are 
situated, but beyond this, for which other 
states and cities should these documents 
be systematically collected in leading 
American research centers? These docu- 
ments have hitherto been used more ex- 
tensively by social scientists than by 
medical men. Hence, in acquiring these 
materials, medical librarians should co- 
operate with the directors of neighboring 
university libraries, in order to avoid un- 
necessary duplication and to utilize avail- 
able resources to the best advantage. 

In the Army Medical Library in Wash- 
ington there is a unique collection of vital 
statistics published by foreign govern- 
ments. This collection was assembled by 
Dr. Frederick Hoffman for the Prudential 
Life Insurance Company and then pre- 
sented to the Army Medical Library. Ifa 
competent research committee were to 
inspect this collection, it would promptly 
conclude that the primary data in it are 
sufficiently vital to the study of problems 
of world-wide significance to warrant 
their duplication in at least several other 


! Volume 3 in a report to the President's Research 
Committee on Social Trends on social statistics in the 
United States by Stuart A. Rice and Florence DuBois. 
Ann Arbor, Edwards Bros., 1933, 38 p. 
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American libraries. Certainly no mature 
student of population trends would ar. 
tempt to define national population poli- 
cies or to ascertain the appropriate place 
of birth control in such policies without 
having consulted such sources. At pres- 
ent there is much sentiment in favor of a 
national program in the United States to 
provide old age pensions. What do we 
know about invalidity and vitality among 
the aged in the United States? How can 
we know anything about it scientifically 
without competent comparative collec- 
tions of vital statistical material? How 
can wise measures be proposed to provide 
for old age security unless statistics are 
at hand showing how various plans have 
worked out in other countries? Per- 
tinent sources are voluminous and highly 
varied in quality as is indicated by Miss 
Hasse’s recent bibliography.® 

A further question arises. In which 
centers is it appropriate that competent 
collections of these voluminous reports of 
vital statistics for foreign governments 
should be gathered? In view of the large 
outlay of funds required to purchase the 
long back files of foreign government pub- 
lications, the heavy costs of transporta- 
tion, binding, and housing, few libraries 
will be financially able to acquire, main- 
tain, and service an adequate collection of 
the official reports of vital statistics of 
foreign governments. Moreover, the 


* The serial titles on vital statistics that are at 
present received by the Army Medical Library are 
recorded in its publication Periodicals currently received. 
Washington, D. C., April 1, 1933. See J41-3. 

3U.S. Federal emergency relief administration. A 
selected list of references on old age security, Com- 
piled by Adelaide R. Hasse. Washington, 1935. 4 
nos. mimeo. 


Contents: No. 1. Foreign countries, 80 p. No. 2. 
The United States (general), 44 p. No. 3, pt. 1. 
Alabama~Minnesota, 102 p. No. 3, pt. 2. Missis- 
sippi-Wyoming, 189 p. 
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number of centers in which continuous 
reference would be made to these foreign 
documents is limited. Nevertheless, these 
publications are indispensable in more than 
one great American medical library sit- 
uated on the Atlantic coast. They are 
needed in at least several regional centers: 
which are they to be? 

2. Publications of public health depart- 
ments and bureaus—federal, state, county, and 
municipal. This category would include 
annual reports, bulletins, news releases, 
and special research reports on all phases 
of public health—incidence and control of 
contagion; infant and maternity care; pure 
food and drug control; sanitation; phar- 
maceutical examinations; dental, nursing, 
and medical licensing, etc. 

For historical and comparative research 
the publications of health commissioners 
of the leading foreign nations and of the 
larger foreign cities are indispensable. 
These publications are especially desirable 
in medical and nursing schools offering 
courses in public health and public health 
nursing on the graduate level. They are 
also essential in social science research 
dealing with the incidence of disease, 
studies of vitality and health in relation to 
environmenta! factors including medical 
facilities, and in population studies. 

3. Reports and archives of city school health 
departments. These have to do with phys- 
ical examinations of school children, the 
incidence of defect and disease in the 
school population, and organized efforts 
to meet these problems. The study of 
such reports by doctors and laymen is 
fundamental to the building and maintain- 
ing of our national health. The reports 
are immediately useful in medical schools 
and schools of education which offer 
courses and carry on research on medical 
work in the public schools. They also 
supplement public health reports and 
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statistics in vitality studies such as were 
made by the President’s Committee on 
Social Trends.‘ 

4. Publications of géneral and special state 
and local hospitals. The general state 
hospitals are in most cases affiliated with 
state medical schools and are doing re- 
search and treating the indigent sick on 
such a large scale that libraries, especially 
those concerned with accumulating sig- 
nificant source materials on social aspects 
of medicine, cannot afford to ignore them. 

These publications are also basic to 
studies concerned with cost and improve- 
ment in technique of hospital administra- 
tion. The work of Dr. Michael M. Davis*® 
in these fields indicates the type of research 
that is needed and that can be expected if 
the required source materials are made 
more readily accessible. 

At the present time there is pressure for 
adopting health insurance as a national 
policy in the United States. Yet recorded 
data that would show the extent of dis- 
abling illness in the United States and 
record the outcome of health insurance in 
Germany and other foreign countries 
where it has been adopted as a national 
policy are lacking. It is significant that 
one of the leading—if not the leading 
professional journal on the care of the 
sick—the Zeitschrift fir das gesamte kran- 
kenhauswesen®’—is apparently complete in 


‘Edgar Sydenstricker. Health and environment. 
New York and London, McGraw-Hill, 1933, 217 p. 

Edgar Sydenstricker. “The vitality of the Ameri- 
can people.’’ President's Research Committee on 
Social Trends. Recent social trends in the United States, 
New York and London. McGraw-Hill, 1933, v. 1, 
chapter xii, p. 602-60. 

5 See Clinics, hospitals and health centers. New 
York, Harpers, 1927, 546 p.; also the Crisis in hospital 
finance and other studies in hospital economics. Chicago, 
University of Chicago press, 1932, 241 p. 

® Vol. 1-21, no. 26, 1905, December, 1925 called 
Leitschrift fir Krankenanstalten. 
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only one American library and is received 
currently in only two American libraries, 
according to the Union list of serials. 

Where is there an American library 
center that has collected systematically 
the general hospital reports of the great 
hospitals of the world? These would tell 
much regarding the incidence and charac- 
ter of illness, disease, and accidents. 

Recently Dr. Davis and his assistant, 
Miss Gertrud Kroeger, searched in vain 
the documentary holdings of medical 
libraries in New York City, Washington, 
and Chicago for source materials that deal 
systematically with the operation of health 
insurance in European countries. They 
found interesting fragments but no collec- 
tion reporting the outcome of health in- 
surance over a sufficient period or territory 
to afford a basis for conclusive research. 
Dr. Davis is of the opinion that it will 
require field work in Europe to find the 
relevant published sources. 

5. Publications of hospitals for mental 
patients. These institutions are nearly all 
operated by state governments, but the 
federal government and some of the larger 
municipal governments also maintain and 
operate hospitals for mental patients. 
Annual and biennial research reports and 
all other special bulletins of these institu- 
tions and of their governing bodies should 
be systematically collected. Equally val- 
uable as source materials are the special 
reports of the United States Bureau of 
Census dealing with the insane and feeble- 
minded, and the records of the work of 
public schools that deal with retarded 
and feeble-minded children through spe- 
cial classes. 

6. Reports of prisons, reformatories, and 
industrial schools, These have received 
little attention from doctors, crim- 
inologists, and social workers; neverthe- 
less, they are necessary for a scientific 
study of the causes of crime and American 


methods of treating the offender. The 
research of psychiatrists in these institu- 
tions in recent years has enriched these 
reports. 

The above categories of official pub- 
lications deserve special stress because as 
source materials official reports (1) carry 
with them a degree of authenticity that is 
rarely attained in publications of private 
agencies; (2) have as a rule, a large scope— 
geographically, in numbers of persons, or 
institutions covered, and in the time 
period for which data are available; (3) 
tend to be impersonal and unbiased; and 
(4) are so standardized as to be easily 
comparable. Hence these reports are be- 
coming increasingly valuable for research. 


B. Publications of private agencies 


While the official reports on the social 
aspects of health and medicine are im- 
portant it must be admitted that private 
agencies frequently contribute equally sig- 
nificant source materials. The following 
are some of the categories: 

1. Scientific and popular journals, and 
reports of foundations and private laboratories 
dealing with medical and health problems. 
According to the 1930 Annual report of 
the Twentieth Century Fund there are at 
least twenty-two American foundations 
directly interested in health.” There are, 
likewise, a large number of private, 
national, state, and municipal organiza- 
tions that carry on educational, research, 
and propaganda on problems dealing with: 
birth control; the blind; the control of 
cancer; the deaf; eugenics; the handi- 
capped, etc.; health education; industrial 
hygiene and injuries; maternal and infant 
hygiene; medical care; mental hygiene; 
pre-school health work; public health; 
public health nursing; school health; 
and social hygiene. 

None of these problems can be under- 


? New York, 1931, p. 35-40. 
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stood currently or historically unless a 
full record of the activities of educational 
and promotional agencies concerned with 
them is preserved. It is generally con- 
ceded that in the development of social 
movements relative to health and medical 
problems the voluntary agencies play a 
more significant rdle than do the official 
agencies, for they develop and maintain 
favorable public sentiment indispensable 
to their work: witness the work of the 
National Tuberculosis Association, with 
state and local agencies to make it effec- 
tive, the American Red Cross in its public 
health and nursing activities, and the 
National Committee for Mental Hygiene. 
The Social work year book® for 1935 reports 
that there are more than one hundred 
national agencies concerned directly or 
indirectly with the various aspects of 
health work listed above. The directories 
of social service agencies of the larger 
cities also disclose an elaborate organiza- 
tion of private health centers that are 
actively engaged in promoting specialized 
phases of community health work. 

2. Publications and reports of national, 
state, and local medical and nursing asso- 
ciations. These record: (1) the reports of 
special committees; (2) local clinical ob- 
servations and experiences of physicians; 
(3) activities of the professional group, 
and (4) biographical material. The 
highly trained medical scientist and spe- 
cialist is likely ‘‘to pass up’’ these publica- 
tions as too trivial and ephemeral to be 
acquired, bound, and preserved in medical 
libraries. Yet, is it possible to write the 
history of the medical development of any 
state or large city without access to the 
weekly or monthly bulletins, special and 
annual reports of local medical groups? 

3. Special studies and annual reports of 
psychiatric and behavior clenice. These 


8 Published by the Russell Sage Foundation. New 
York, 1935, 698 p. 


should be gathered especially by institu- 
tions offering courses in psychiatry or 
carrying on research on problems of be- 
havior and of merital disorders. The 
Directory of psychiatric clinics for children 
in the United States® prepared by the Na- 
tional Committee for Mental Hygiene 
shows how extensive has been the de- 
velopment of these clinics. 


THE NEED FOR A RATIONAL PLAN 


The foregoing outline stresses some of 
the categories of research material for the 
collection of which medical and social 
science librarians should develop a 
rational plan. Scarcely any of these ma- 
terials can be obtained through com- 
mercial book channels. Nor are they 
accumulated in the Library of Congress as a 
matter of copyright routine. They are 
published and distributed outside of the 
organized book market. The inexperi- 
enced person will say, ‘“They cost nothing, 
for they can be had for the asking.’’ This 
is a misleading half-truth. The fact is, 
the acquisition of these publications is 
highly costly in terms of service required 
(1) to discover what is published; (2) 
to discover gaps in library files; (3) to 
solicit material promptly as issued; (4) 
to locate older files which can frequently 
be purchased only from collectors and 
second-hand book dealers and (5) to 
preserve the material—also a costly prob- 
lem because of the expense of binding, 
filing, and housing the bulky files. 

Recently the collection of these ma- 
terials in America has been complicated 
by the extensive use of ‘“‘nearprint’’ 
methods of publication involving the use 
of highly perishable paper and ink. 
While the content of many of these pub- 
lications tends to be ephemeral, neverthe- 
less, they are historically significant be- 

® Published by the Commonwealth Fund. Second 
edition, 1928, 181 p. 
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cause in many cases they represent the 
only record issued to cover definite health 
problems and the method used to cope 
with them. 

1. Guides to materials. The acquisition 
of the research materials referred to in the 
foregoing pages is at present exceedingly 
difficult and costly because there are no 
adequate current guides or checklists to 
what is issued. A number of the foreign 
government stationery offices print cata- 
logs of their publications, but it is costly 
in the time of a competent person to scan 
them regularly to discover what is cur- 
rently issued. For American federal docu- 
ments there are the checklists of the Super- 
intendent of Documents, and for American 
state publications there is issued the 
Monthly checklist of state publications, of 
the Library of Congress, which lists a 
goodly number of the publications of the 
states—perhaps 70 per cent. For Ameri- 
can city official publications there are no 
checklists that report regularly official 
publications issued by health depart- 
ments, city hospitals, and medical de- 
partments of city schools. For the pub- 
lications of private agencies operating in 
the fields of health and medical care the 
situation is worse. There is no single 
source to which librarians and research 
workers can turn to discover what is issued 
by these agencies in America. Some of 
the publications herein considered are 
listed in Public affairs information service, 
although that service is chiefly devoted 
to other types of materials. In Germany 
there has developed a useful guide to such 
materials—the Deutsche National-biblio- 
graphie: Reihe B. Neuerscheinungen ausserhalb 
des Buchhandels, prepared by the Deutsche 
Biicherei. 


2. Selection. Obviously, if the research 


materials under consideration are to be 
acquired economically, the first requisite 


is a well organized guide to materials 
currently published to simplify solicita- 
tion and ordering. Such a guide would 
also facilitate planning the scope and con- 
tent of the acquisition work to be pro- 
jected, because if responsible librarians 
had before them a survey of what is being 
issued currently they could select those 
titles best suited to the future needs of their 
institutions. 

In addition to a guide to current pub- 
lications there is need for a definite 
bibliography to provide an outline and ap- 
praisal of the existing body of data per- 
taining to social medicine. 

The amount of material published in the 
field is great and varied so that not only is 
careful selection of the titles to be sys- 
tematically acquired imperative, but there 
should be a division of labor among the 
appropriate institutions of a given geo- 
graphical region to allow each institution 
to concentrate upon definite areas or 
definite types of materials. Otherwise 
there is danger that the subject matter of 
titles collected by a given library will be 
so discrete that selections will represent a 
piecemeal attack upon a wide range of 
source materials. It will be wise for 
most institutions to concentrate their 
collecting activities with a view to attain- 
ing competency for the materials pub- 
lished either in a restricted geographical 
area or on certain specific subjects in 
representative areas and countries. 

At this point two additional suggestions 
will not be amiss: (1) the materials to be 
gathered relate to inter-discipline prob- 
lems; and (2) in America there is much 
confusion concerning the social aspect of 
medicine. 

3. Inter-discipline problems. In the mat- 
ter of selection still another point deserves 
emphasis. In the main, the source ma- 
terials described relate to social, economic, 
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and medical problems that fall between or 
cut across the interests of two or more 
academic subjects or disciplines as now 
organized in medical and in social science 
graduate schools. They represent inter- 
stitial areas in our professional literature 
as well as in our social and professional 
organization. This is perhaps one reason 
why these categories of research materials 
have been neglected or dealt with unevenly 
and sporadically by librarians. Whose 
problem, for instance, is health insurance? 
Who should do the scientific research 
upon it that is prerequisite to intelligent 
social planning and action? Obviously 
the medical profession is vitally concerned, 
but the economist, the political scientist, 
the public health official, the sociologist, 
the social worker, the social reformer, and 
the public are all interested in certain 
aspects of health insurance. Hence, the 
acquisition program of a library center 
that is expected to serve these various 
groups must be based upon an informed 
consideration of their needs. The per- 
tinent knowledge, skills, and viewpoints 
of these various sciences and disciplines 
must be brought to bear upon the question 
of what are the most useful data. No 
single discipline should dominate in deter- 
mining collecting activities. Therefore, 
large research centers that are planning 
collections of these materials should set up 
a local advisory committee to develop a 
collecting policy useful to all of the dis- 
ciplines whose research interests are in- 
volved. 

4. Misconceptions of social medicine. The 
attitude of medical men in America in 
the past toward the subject of social 
medicine is no doubt responsible in part 
for the lack of a definitive body of litera- 
ture on the subject as well as for the failure 
of libraries to build up competent collec- 
tions of the pertinent primary sources. 
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In discussing this problem recently Dr. 
Davis and Miss Kroeger pointed out that: 


The literature in the United States on the social 
and economic aspects of medicine has been largely 
controversial and ephemeral. A more substantial 
intellectual output on the subject has appeared in 
several European countries. In Germany numerous 
books written by physicians and by scholars in the 
social sciences have appeared under the title of 
“Soziale Medizin’’ and ‘'Sozialhygiene.’’ The com- 
pendious volume of Dr. Walther Ewald (Soziale 
Medizin, Berlin, 1914), for example, includes a study of 
a number of diseases, reviewing their etiology and 
their social-economic implications, a combination of 
a clinical and a social-economic approach which is 
tare among physicians in America. Some attention 
is also given to health insurance. Treatises on social 
hygiene cover somewhat the same ground as those 
published under the title ‘Soziale Medizin." By no 
means is this concept limited to venereal disease as in 
America, but it refers to all matters, causes as well as 
effects, in the relationship of medicine and social 
economy, including also such subjects as population 
problems and eugenics. René Sand’s recent book 
(L' Economie humaine par la medicine sociale, Paris, 1934) 
illustrates a somewhat similar approach from one of 
several French authors who have touched the subject. 

The concept of social medicine and social hygiene 
as expressed in these works differs essentially from 
the current American use of the same terms in aca- 
demic circles and in popular language, and in many 
American medical minds there seems to be a common 
confusion between social medicine and state medicine. 
The Committee on the Cost of Medical Care did a good 
deal to develop research into certain phases of this 
field but found it difficult to escape from current con- 
troversies. There is obvious need for the pursuit of 
research from the joint approach of the medical and 
the social sciences. Collection in our libraries of the 
leading European works and periodicals on the sub- 
ject, also of basic American data; and the compilation 
of an adequate bibliography are immediate needs." 


5. The State Document Center Plan. A 
framework for the planning of collections 
of medical materials has already been set 
up—at least in part. In 1929 the Social 
Science Research Council initiated what 

10 This statement grew out of an interview which 


the writer had with Dr. Davis and Miss Kroeger to 
discuss a preliminary draft of this paper. 
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has become known as the State Document 
Center Plan. In its varied research ac- 
tivities over a period of six years the 
Council discovered that ‘‘the enlargement, 
improvement, and preservation of ma- 
terials for research,’’ especially the pri- 
mary sources, constitute one of the urgent 
problems that call for attention. Hence, 
it made this one of its major objectives 
for the future. As one of its approaches 
to realizing this objective it launched 
the State Document Center Plan. 

This plan provided for the designation 
by the Council of one or more libraries in 
each state that seemed peculiarly qualified 
and willing to undertake to collect, 
organize, and preserve as complete a file 
as possible of public documents and 
related material originating in that state. 
The plan did not seek to place any limi- 
tation on the collecting activities of any 
library, but sought to establish a nation- 
wide network of state document centers 
which would assume responsibility for 
collecting and preserving these materials. 
By means of field work in most states an 
attempt was made to find one or two 
libraries that had already established as 
part of their policy the collection of the 
primary source materials of their re- 
spective states—especially the official pub- 
lications originating within that state. 
An effort was also made to find such 
libraries, if possible, in strategic scholarly 
and geographic centers. 

At the time of the meeting of the Ameri- 
can Library Association in New Orleans in 
April, 1932, the Council had designated 
one or two libraries in each state as state 
document centers.!' The Council felt, 
however, that the development of an 
active nation-wide movement to collect 
and preserve the primary source materials 


1 For a list of state document centers see Proceed- 
ings of the American Library Association 26 (1932), 


553755; 


in each state, especially the official litera- 
ture, was essentially a library function. 
Hence, it requested the American Library 
Association to take over the project for 
further development. This was done, 
and the project was turned over to the 
A. L. A. Public Documents Committee 
with the understanding that under its 
leadership an attempt was to be made to 
define the types of research materials 
which should be preserved for the social 
sciences by state document centers, and 
that steps should be taken to promote an 
active movement for the collection and 
preservation of such materials in those 
states where this seemed especially neces- 
sary. 

The writer participated in the pre- 
liminary work of the Social Science Re- 
search Council in selecting and designating 
state document centers, and it became clear 
that if this project was to become more 
than a beautiful idea, or a paper plan in 
most states, it would have to be developed 
into an active movement: (1) to enlist 
the appropriate libraries, institutions, and 
persons in the preservation of primary 
social science source materials; (2) to lo- 
cate existing neglected source materials; 
(3) to set in motion machinery for their 
preservation, preferably in centers where 
they would be readily accessible to schol- 
ars—an action which calls for division 
of labor and agreements between libraries 
as to special fields to be covered so as to 
avoid unnecessary duplication and omis- 
sion of vital material; and (4) to diffuse 
information regarding available resources. 

To further the development of this plan 
a state chairman was appointed in nearly 
every state to build up a committee of 
research workers and librarians who 
would be interested in preserving social 
sciense sources in their respective states. 

While the state was recognized as the 
first unit within which the collecting of 
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public documents and related materials 
was to be systematized, nevertheless, it 
was Clear from the beginning that most of 
the larger institutions would have to 
carry on collecting activities on a regional 
and national basis and, for certain subjects, 
on an international scale. 

Thus in casting about for a practical 
plan for building up in appropriate library 
centers collections of the source materials 
discussed in this paper, it is desirable that 
we bear in mind that some of these sources 
have already been collected by medical 
libraries and especially by the social 
science divisions of the large research 
and university libraries. Nearly half of 
the state libraries have also built up partial 
collections of the publications issued by 
state hospitals and state public health 
departments. A few of the large special 
libraries, essentially concerned with med- 
ical research and life insurance have also 
gathered some of these documents. 


CONCLUSION 


In this discussion we have sought to 
outline certain categories of public docu- 
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ments and related source materials that 
are especially vital for research on the 
varied social aspects of medicine. While 
there have been many uncoérdinated and 
partial efforts to collect and preserve these 
sources, these are now unsatisfactory be- 
cause of the increased demand for such 
materials. The materials to be collected 
are too voluminous and variable in qual- 
ity and their acquisition too costly to 
make it wise to continue uncodrdinated 
efforts. 

There is at present need for concerted 
action on the part of medical and social 
science research workers and librarians in 
defining more sharply the categories to 
be collected and in working out a feasible 
plan for the systematic collection of these 
sources in appropriate library centers. 

It would also seem desirable to have the 
Social Science Research Council recognize 
the field of social medicine as an area of 
concentration in which it might set up a 
fepresentative committee to initiate and 
supervise or actually carry on the necessary 
research and bibliographical work. 


RURAL SOCIOLOGY 











A NEW QUARTERLY JOURNAL 


Announcement is made, as follows, of a new journal in the field of rural sociology: 

A quarterly journal, Rural Sociology, is being established this year by the rural sociology section 
of the American Sociological Society. The managing editor of this journal, which is to be 

ublished at the Louisiana State University, is Professor T. Lynn Smith of Louisiana State 
peivenstin, The editors are: John H. Kolb of the University of Wisconsin; C. E. Lively of 
Ohio State University; Lowry Nelson of Utah State College (now on leave and with the Rural 
Resettlement Division, Washington, D. C.); Dwight Sanderson of Cornell University; and Carle 
C. Zimmerman of Harvard University. The price is $2.00 per year. The magazine is estab- 
lished for the purpose of publishing and disseminating scientific studies of rural life. Louisiana 
State University is the guarantor. The only qualification which the University has = upon 
the editors is that the magazine must attempt to establish itself as quickly as possible as an 
authoritative expression of the best thought in the field of rural sociology. Carefully prepared 
and thoughtful manuscripts in this field should be sent to T. Lynn Smith, Louisiana State Univer- 
sity, Baton Rouge. Subscriptions are accepted at the above address. The price is kept low 
in order that libraries, graduate students, and others interested in public affairs may subscribe. 
In each state, a committee has been appointed who will see that the teachers in rural sociology, 
the libraries, the research agencies, and the graduate students are given an opportunity to become 
subscribers to the journal. 
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Contributions to this Department will include material of three kinds: (1) original discussion, suggestion, plans, programs, ©) 
and theories; (2) reports of special projects, working programs, conferences and meetings, and progress in any distinctive aspect 
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RURAL RELIEF AND THE BACK-TO-THE-FARM MOVEMENT 


T. J. WOOFTER, JR. 
University of North Carolina 


CANVASS of the information on 
A rural occupational shifts reveals 
that the shift toward farming has 
been for the past five years and may con- 
tinue to be for a number of years to come 
the most important rural shift, and it is 
also apparent that this shift is inti- 
mately related to rural relief problems. 

It is pertinent to ask at the outset why 
there should be a rural relief problem 
peculiar to this depression and relatively 
unknown in other depressions. In the 
past bread lines and soup kitchens were 
characteristic of cities and rural relief was 
almost negligible. Although a relatively 
new phenomenon, rural relief reached dis- 
tressing proportions at its peak. In 
March of this year—the high point— 
there were 2,000,000 families on relief and 
rehabilitation in rural areas. It is the 
thesis of this paper that this situation, in 
part, grew out of a back-to-the-land move- 
ment and a cessation of the previous move- 
ment away from the land. 

To focus the problem still more clearly 
the rural relief load was not by any means 
a farm operator load. There were, in 
March, 1935, about a million rural non- 
farm cases, about 300,000 farm laborers 
and about 700,000 farm operators. Most 
of this 1,000,000 non-farm group had no 
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real agricultural experience. They were 
miners, lumberman and villagers. They, 
of course, were subject to the usual 
hazards of other industrial employees. 
The question still remains, however, as 
to why so large a group of farm operators 
had to seek relief—why men who had 
access to the land could not feed them- 
selves. This situation is analyzed in the 
report on Six Rural Problem Areas 
issued by the FERA in December of this 
year, a report dealing with areas where 
relief loads had been high and where 
FERA had spent over $200,000,000 for 
relief up to November first of last year. 
The contributory causes of distress in 
these areas need not be elaborated at too 
great length here. Briefly, they were the 
drought and wind erosion in the wheat 
areas, erosion and loss of supplementary 
occupation in the Appalachian-Ozark and 
Lake States regions and exhaustion of the 
soil and cash crop restriction in the cotton 
areas. These are not entirely depression 
phenomena. They are factors which 
have been at work for years. Without 
being realized they were gradually creat- 
ing rural slums which were vividly 
brought to the nation’s attention by the 
piling up of relief loads. One factor 
which the writer feels has been insufhi- 
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ciently emphasized is the increasing popu- 
lation pressure on the resources of these 
areas for the past five years. 

The population situation is well known 
to rural sociologists but a review of its out- 
standing trends will lay the ground- 
work for understanding occupational 
trends. It is almost trite to say that 
the rural districts are furnishing most 
of the natural increase in popula- 
tion for the nation. In 1930 the ratio 
of native-white children under 5 to 
1000 women 15-44 years of age in the 
rural farm population of the United States, 
was 529, and in the rural non-farm was 
463, and the urban was 292. This is 
obviously a rate insufficient to replace the 
population of the cities which must de- 
pend for their increase on the rural areas. 
In a section like the Southern Appalachian 
Mountains the excess of births over deaths 
was more than two per year for each 
hundred inhabitants. This means that if 
the population of the Appalachian region 
were undisturbed by migration, it would 
increase more than two per cent a year. 
No such actual increases took place, how- 
ever, for some years. In fact the popula- 
tion of this area as a whole was almost 
stationary up to 1930 indicating that the 2 
per cent natural increase was drained off 
by migration to the cities or industrial 
areas. Up to 1930 this same rapid natural 
increase was evident to a lesser degree in 
practically all of the rural areas of the 
nation, and seemingly was more pro- 
nounced in the poorer rural areas than in 
the more prosperous. The area men- 
tioned, the Appalachian, is one of the 
most pronounced in natural increase. The 
Lake States Cut-Over region is the closest 
to it, and other poor areas stand out 
similarly. 

Rural sociologists are also well aware 
that after 1930 rural increase continued 
but the migration trends from country 
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to city practically ceased and in some 
areas were actually reversed. The cal- 
culations of the Department of Agriculture 
show that in 1930, thie first year of the 
depression, migration to and from farms 
about balanced. But in 1931 migration 
from the farms decreased a half million 
below the predepression level, while mi- 
gration to the farms continued at the old 
level. In 1932 there was a further drop of 
nearly a half million in the number of 
migrants from farms, while migration to 
farms diminished only slightly. During 
1931 and 1932 the farm population in- 
creased 750,000 by inimigration. But in 
1933 migration from the farms increased 
slightly, while that to the farms decreased 
greatly, with a resultant net migration 
from the farms of about 227,000, and 1934 
saw a further net increase in cities and 
towns of 211,000. Thus, the net increase 
in the first two years was 750,000 and 
the net decrease in the second two years 
neatly 450,000, leaving a gain of move- 
ment to the farms in the four years of about 
300,000 people. 

The work of Bushrod Allin for the 
Study on Population Redistribution also 
shows a marked change in the channels of 
migration. He classified the counties in 
a number of states according to their agri- 
cultural income and by computations from 
the State School Censuses concluded that 
before 1930 many of the poorer rural 
counties had been losing population 
rapidly and the richer counties not so 
rapidly, but since 1930 the poorer counties 
had increased in population at a much 
more rapid rate than the richer counties. 

The reason for this return to the poorer 
farming sections rather than the richer is 
twofold. In the first place, it is a move- 


ment back home. The people moved out 
of these areas from 1920 to 1930 and when 
urban income failed, home was the place 
with which they were most familiar and 
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where relatives could help them. In 
the second place, the land in the more 
prosperous farming sections is held more 
closely and the chance for finding an idle 
farm and a vacant house is not so great 
as in an area which has been losing popu- 
lation. We may conclude then, from 
such facts as we have about population 
trends, that there is unmistakable evi- 
dence of return to the land and that both 
the return movement and the damming 
up of the natural increase of the population 
has been more pronounced in the poorer 
agricultural areas than in the richer. Of 
the two, the unabsorbed natural increase 
seems more important than the actual 
return movement. 

Another and corroborative set of facts 
is furnished by the 1935 Agricultural 
Census which indicates large farm in- 
creases in most of the country, the 
exceptions being in a few highly com- 
mercialized areas. The national increase 
in farms from 1930 to 1935 was from 
6,289,000 to 6,812,000—an increase of 
about a half million farms or over 8 
per cent. This count also indicates a 
more rapid increase in poorer areas than 
in the prosperous areas, i.e., while most 
of the states as a whole show a total in- 
crease in farms the county figures show 
varied trends with more rapid increases in 
the poor sections. However, there is one 
type of farm increase which is not in all 
cases a movement to poorer sections. 
This is represented by rapid farm increases 
around industrial cities which, in most 
instances, is a movement toward part-time 
or subsistence farms. There was, for 
instance, over 100 per cent increase in the 
farms of Jefferson County, surrounding 
Birmingham, Alabama, and _ similar 
growth around a number of cities. 

The AAA has been vigorously accused 
of displacing people from the land but 
since the census figures do not support this 


accusation we evidently have the anomaly 
of the increase of people on the land in 
spite of the restrictions of cash crop 
production. This simply means that the 
pressure of population is greater than the 
pressure of the restrictions of the AAA 
and, of course, it also means a difference 
in the type of farming which is conducted 
by these new farmers. 

In the case of tenants and laborers it also 
probably means the difference in the type 
of person who is absorbed by agriculture 
and the type who is displaced. In other 
words, there has been a marked displace- 
ment of tenants in the South who have 
gone on relief without any net decrease 
in the number of tenants, which means 
that the five-year increase in population 
has probably supplied a younger and more 
vigorous group who have displaced the 
less fortunate, without any reduction in 
the net total. 

The farm increases confirm the popula- 
tion data in the conclusion that increases 
in agriculture have been most rapid in 
those areas least capable of supporting 
the larger population. 

We may now turn to consideration of a 
more specific group—viz., the farm opera- 
tors who have been on relief. Their 
number indicates that all this shift to 
agriculture was not successful. At the 
peak of relief loads in March 1935 there 
were Over 700,000 farm operators who were 
on relief or rehabilitation. 

It is, perhaps, no mere coincidence that 
the number of able bodied farmers on 
emergency programs slightly exceeds the 
increase in farms added between 1930 and 
1935. In other words, it seems that the 
pressure of population on a static agri- 
culture has added 500,000 farmers who 
have not been readily assimilated by agri- 
culture and have gone on relief. Of 
course, we would not go so far as to 
assert that these new farmers and the un- 
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successful farmers were the same in- 
dividuals. 

This problem of farmers on relief was 
also largely concentrated in poor land 
areas with the exception of New England. 

There is also an indication in the relief 
statistics that many of the farm clients 
were not experienced in farming but had 
shifted from non-agricultural to agricul- 
tural pursuits. In February the relief 
statistics showed 12 per cent of the rural 
workers whose usual occupation had been 
non-agricultural now employed in agri- 
culture as against less than one per cent 
whose usual occupation was agricultural 
who were employed in non-agricultural 
occupations, and the statistics of June 
show much the same situation. 

This shift was also more pronounced in 
the Lake States Cut-Over region and the 
Appalachian-Ozark than in other regions. 
In the Appalachian-Ozark region 25 per 
cent of the relief clients with previous non- 
agricultural occupation were currently em- 
ployed in agriculture and in the Cut-Over 
region 22 per cent. 

This shift represented the change within 
the relief rolls from non-agricultural to 
agricultural occupation and does not 
represent the entry into farming of young 
adults since the definition of usual occupa- 
tion in these studies is so framed that such 
cases would be excluded. On the other 
hand, it represents a bona fide shift of 
people who had actually been employed 
in non-agricultural pursuits to agricul- 
ture. Not all of this shift, however, had 
come about by movement from town to 
country, much of it was merely a shift of 
source of income without change in 
residence. Coal miners in the Appala- 
chians and lumbermen in the Cut-Over 
areas merely started farming on the land 
which they already occupied. 

Thus, from four independent sources we 
have evidence of a pronounced and un- 


guided back-to-the-land movement. These 
facts are the piling up of population, the 
return from city to country, the increases 
in farms and the shifts within the relief 
population. It is also clear that it was 
what Mr. Carter Goodrich calls a back-to- 
the-worst-land movement. To quote Mr. 
Goodrich further on this subject: 


I believe that it would be most unwise to try to 
hold the population in the areas which people have 
characteristically found during the depression. It 
would seem to me very unfortunate to try to induce 
people to take deep roots in these localities, to tempt 
them to home ownership, to try to get them to settle 
down, in the kinds of areas to which a dispropor- 
tionate amount of the depression migration has been 
directed. Whatever direction migration in the future 
should take as a long-run matter, it seems to me clear 
that it cannot be the direction that migration has 
taken during the depression. Even if you believed 
that in the long run agriculture would have to support 
a larger proportion of the American population than 
it has in recent years, you could not believe that it 
should support it on the kind of land that the depres- 
sion migrants have had to choose. There may con- 
ceivably be a case for the ‘back-to-the-land’’ move- 
ment. There certainly cannot be a case for the 
permanent desirability of a ‘‘back-to-the-worst-land"’ 
movement. 

Attempts to make the migrants take deep root in 
these communities are not likely to succeed. In a 
number of these states, where we have been able to get 
evidence, these particular counties began to lose 
population even between 1933 and 1934, with what 
little pick-up there was then. You are not likely to 
succeed in planting them there, and it is more impor- 
tant to say that it would be tragic if you succeeded. 


One may say, by way of parenthesis, 
that this is a sad commentary on all 
of our agitation for a planned economy. 
If planning is to take a realistic view of 
trends as they actually are, it must recog- 
nize this piling up of population in the 
poorer areas and replace this unguided 
movement back to the land with efforts 
to promote population increases in agri- 
cultural areas more capable of sustaining a 
decent standard of living, otherwise we 
shall continue to increase rural slums and 
multiply rural misery. 
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Let us now review, briefly, the effects 
of governmental programs and of such 
rural recovery as we have had on the 
situation as it has been outlined. As to 
the activities of FERA. The 1,900,000 
families who were on rural relief in 
February were reduced by October to 
1,000,000. The rural non-farm load (in- 
cluding laborers) declined from 1,300,000 
to 700,000, almost a 50 per cent drop. 
This leaves 700,000 non-farm cases to be 
cared for in the transfer of unemploy- 
ables back to the states and an absorption 
of employables into the Works Program. 
This is not without the realm of pos- 
sibility of accomplishment, but prob- 
ably will not be accomplished without 
suffering in individual cases where states 
are slow to assume this burden and where 
works projects are not skillfully dis- 
tributed. 

As to the 700,000 farm operators—it was 
for them that the rehabilitation program 
of the Resettlement Administration was 
designed. Resettlement now has some 
320,000 clients, about 250,000 of whom 
were selected from farm operators on 
relief, and in October, 300,000 were still 
on relief. It is now proposed that an 
additional 150,000 to 175,000 clients be 
transferred from Relief to Resettlement. 
It is not without the bounds of possibility 
that the 300,000 farm operators who were 
left on relief in October will be cared 
for by broadening of the Resettlement 
program and by employment on the Works 
program. 

Another planning activity of funda- 
mental importance is that of the Land 
Policy Section which is charged with the 
responsibility of planning the optimum 
use of the land, retiring submarginal 
lands and encouraging the resettlement of 
the better lands. The planning activities 
of this agency have made considerable 
progress notwithstanding the fact that 
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they were confronted at the outset with 
the task of analysing and interpreting a 
mass of basic data. In action, however, 
the program has been delayed by the un- 
avoidable slowness of government in 
financial transactions. In the first phase 
of the recommended program, however, 
all of the 10,000,000 acres recommended 
for retirement have been optioned and 
half of the acreage optioned has been 
purchased. 

The actual ending of the rural distress 
by the emergency agencies cannot be ac- 
curately forecast because of the difficulty 
in forecasting the situation as it may 
develop this winter. There is consider- 
able evidence that if there are relief rolls 
to absorb able-bodied but needy people 
there will be considerable accessions to 
these rolls. During the period June to 
October there was a reduction of 400,000 
cases in rural relief in spite of the opening 
of 460,000 cases. This means that some 
860,000 cases had to be closed to effect 
a net reduction of 400,000. We thus see 
that rural relief is a shifting kaleidoscopic 
problem. Families do not stay on until 
permanently rehabilitated, they shift on 
and off, and there are new cases who lose 
out and replace some of the closed cases. 
As Harry Hopkins recently said, ‘We still 
have a relief problem and cannot laugh it 
off.’ 

We may, however, say that the farm 
distress has been greatly reduced and that 
we may reasonably hope that the major 
part of it which is represented on the relief 
rolls will have been alleviated by next 
spring, or perhaps, next fall, except where 
nature brings new calamities of drought 
or flood. Of course, major alleviation 
will have been accomplished by transfer 
to the resettlement and the works 
programs and the question remains as to 
the permanency of these benefits. 

However, this only takes care of the 
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emergency situation and does not allow 
for the more fundamental problem of the 
inevitable expansion of rural population. 
This is the challenge to students of rural 
life to be met in this generation. Can 
we so reconstruct agrarian culture that it 
will provide a satisfactory life for a 
larger number of people despite restrictive 
tendencies in commercial farming and 
increased productivity per man? There 
are some evident processes involved and 
some which must be discovered as we go 
along. 

One thing evident is that some of these 
newcomers on the land will have to 
pioneer. In past depressions, when the 
pinch was felt in eastern areas, many 


families simply moved west and pioneered 


on a more or less self-sustaining basis. 
What is necessary now is pioneering on 
an intensive rather than on an extensive 
basis. More subsistence farming is indi- 
cated which may or may not mean a 
lower standard of living. Certainly a fair 
subsistence with a small amount of cash 
income would be preferable to the present 
standard of living of many cotton and 
tobacco tenants, of many mountain farm- 
ers, and of many dwellers on sub-marginal 
lands. 

Another step indicated is the need for 
more codrdination between the philosophy 
of the AAA and that of the Resettlement 
Administration. The program of the 
former is now preventing the expansion of 
cash crops in spite of population expansion 
and the program of the latter is putting 
more people on the land for their liveli- 
hood. 

Still another plea which I would make 
is to so adjust emergency programs that 
farmers will not be taken away from the 
land, and consequently be caused to lose 
their agricultural assets. The Works 
Program is difficult to adjust to farm 
operation in that it is a full-time program. 
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Unless the farmer who abandons his land 
for a Works Progress job is thereby 
enabled to save up enough money to re- 
sume farm operations on a sounder basis, 
the prospects are that while his Works 
job may carry him through the winter he 
will be little better off, if not actually 
worse off, July first than he was before he 
accepted employment in the Works 
Program. There is now evidence that the 
Works Progress Administration and the 
Resettlement Administration are facing 
the problem of coérdinating their 
programs to avoid tempting farmers who 
should be rehabilitated on the land into 
the Works Program with temporarily 
higher wages. While in most cases the 
decision will have to be reached on a basis 
of the situation of the individual family, 
still the predominance of pressure should 
be exerted on the side of persuasion of 
farmers to stick to the land and conserve 
their agricultural assets. 

An important omission in this discus- 
sion, which you will have noted, is the 
topic of birth control. This omission is 
deliberate for two reasons. First, we 
know the glacial slowness with which 
social phenomena like birthrates change, 
and second, if all births ceased tomorrow a 
sufficient number of young people would 
mature for the next twenty years to con- 
stitute a problem of occupational adjust- 
ment. In other words, the maturing 
people who will constitute the problem of 
this generation are already born. 

In conclusion and above all, we need 
widespread dissemination of knowledge 
as to population trends and agricultural 
opportunities so that this misdirected 
back-to-the-poor-land movement may, in- 
sofar as possible, be redirected. 

This is in large measure the respon- 
sibility of research workers both in the 
content of their studies and in the method 
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of presentation. In large measure the 
facts about population increase and move- 
ment and regional agricultural possibili- 
ties are extant in sufficient volume to 
serve as a basis of intelligent guidance. 
What is needed is the presentation of these 
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facts in such convincing form that the 
administrators and field workers in action 
agencies and the educators can translate 
them to the people so as to influence 
population distribution and occupational 
choice. 


STRANDED FARMERS IN URBAN CENTERS 


L. F. GAREY 
University of Nebraska 


HERE is always some movement of 

people from the country to cities 

irrespective of the economic condi- 
tions. During prosperous periods in farm- 
ing there is a certain amount of population 
movement cityward due to retirement, 
opportunities in the city, and other 
reasons. At the beginning of an agri- 
cultural depression, the movement is ac- 
celerated, mainly for financial reasons. 

Sooner or later some of the migrants to 
cities, especially those going during de- 
pression periods, find themselves unem- 
ployed and facing the problem of relief or 
some other equally undesirable circum- 
stance. Later, there arises the problem of 
the ‘back to the farm movement’’ which 
carries the subsistence idea. Many are 
anxious to get a piece of land of some kind, 
thinking that it would be easier to subsist 
on a farm during severe depression periods 
than inacity. The problem of rehabilita- 
tion then becomes a pertinent one. 

In the spring of 1934 a study of the 
stranded farmer in urban centers in Minne- 
sota was begun for the purpose of finding 
out why these people left the farm and on 
what basis a program for returning this 
kind of city migrant to the farm might be 
developed. Questionnaires were sent to 
2,000 persons in urban centers in Min- 
nesota and who had been farm operators 
previous to moving to an urban center. 


Lists of these persons were obtained from 
various employment agencies and from 
local offices of the National Employment 
Service of Minnesota. The very nature 
of the term, ‘‘stranded farmer,’’ indicates 
that they had farming experience. It also 
implies that the group studied was a se- 
lected group. Consequently, they did not 
represent a cross section of the city unem- 
ployed nor would the principles or sug- 
gestions derived from this study be ap- 
plicable, necessarily, to the unemployed 
generally. Stranded farmers were studied 
in three different sized cities, the Twin 
Cities, cities from 5,000 to 25,000 popu- 
lation, and those under 5,000. The city 
of Duluth was not included. 

The Twin City group comprised 45.3 
per cent of the migrants, the cities having 
§,000 to 25,000 inhabitants 26.6 per cent, 
and the towns and cities of less than 5,000, 
28.1 per cent. Approximately one-third 
of the replies came from residents in 
Minneapolis and one-eighth from residents 
of St. Paul. 

Table I indicates that 31.4 per cent of all 
the farmers studied moved to an urban 
center in the same county. Compara- 
tively few, 6.3 per cent, of those in the 
Twin Cities came from the counties in 
which the Twin Cities are located, 47.0 
per cent of those in cities of 5,000 to 25,000 
population, and 55.7 per cent of those in 
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cities and towns under 5,000 inhabitants 
went to cities located in the same county 
as the farm on which they last lived. 
Over one-third, 36.0 per cent, of the 
migrants to Minneapolis and St. Paul came 
from states bordering Minnesota. Of the 
out-of-state migrants to the Twin Cities, 
42.4 per cent of them were from Wisconsin, 
38.8 per cent from North Dakota, 18.8 
per cent from South Dakota, and 11.8 per 
cent from Iowa. The proximity of Wis- 
consin to the Twin Cities, no doubt, 
accounts for the large percentage arriving 
from that state. It is quite apparent that 
the Twin Cities attracted farmers from a 
much wider area than did the cities and 
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numbers during the five-year period 1930- 
34 when 42.4 per cent of all the migrants 
studied left. The one year of greatest 
migration was 1933 when 16.6 per cent 
moved to urban centers. About 25 per 
cent of the entire group left during the 
period 1925-29, while the remainder left 
before 1925. 

Those who left to go to the smaller 
cities and towns did so more recently than 
those who went to the Twin Cities. 
Only 28.8 per cent of all who migrated to 
the Twin Cities left the farm during 
1930-34, while 60.8 per cent of those 
migrating to cities of 5,000 to 25,000 in 
population and 60.1 per cent of those to 






































TABLE I 
PgrcENTAGE COMPARISON OF THE DisTANcE Farmers MiGratep TO DirrerENT CITIES 
EXTENT OF MIGRATION 
NUMBER 
PRESENT LOCATION OF MIGRANTS OF To cities | To differ- To From From 
MIGRANTS | in same | ent county, different states other Total 
county as | in same s bordering | states and ss 
farm section — Minnesota | countries 
DMIs ok. sch kiee c0cce vere ee0d Sage 5b Pee 6.3 18.0 32.0 36.0 77 100.0 
COREES $,000-25,000....... cc cece sceecaseel EIQ 47.9 12.8 22.2 15.4 1.9 100.0 
a EPTTeT Teter 55-7 15.4 20.1 8.1 0.7 100.0 
a Ser oe 31.4 16.0 26.0 22.5 4.1 100.0 
towns of smaller sizes. The small cities cities under 5,000 in population left 


attracted migrants, to some extent, from 
long distances. In general, the larger the 
urban center, the larger the proportion of 
its migrants who came from comparatively 
long distances. There were 75.7 per cent 
of the migrants to the Twin Cities, 39.3 
per cent to cities from 5,000 to 25,000, and 
28.9 per cent to cities of 5,000 or less that 
came from a different section of the state 
than that in which the city was located 
or from outside of the state. 


TIME OF LEAVING FARM 


While people leave farms for various 
reasons it is of interest to note that the 
migrants left their farms in the greatest 





during the same period. Apparently the 
migration of farmers to the smaller 
towns and cities in the state has been more 
of a distress movement than the migration 
to Minneapolis and St. Paul. At least, it 
may be said that the influx of farmers to 
these towns and cities was greatest during 
the worst years of the agricultural de- 
pression, while the greatest movement to 
the Twin Cities, 28.7 per cent, was in the 
period 1925-29, when industry was not 
in distress. 

Of those who left the farm before 1910, 
31.8 per cent were owners, 27.3 per cent 
were tenants, and 40.9 per cent were hired 
managers. For each of the periods since 
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1910, given in Table II, the largest pro- 
portion of those leaving was tenants. 
The largest proportion of tenants left 
during the period 1930 to 1934, indicating 
that the present depression had affected 
this group to an unusual degree. Ap- 
proximately one-half of all the tenants 
studied severed their connections with the 
farm during these years. The owners 
and hired men left in about equal propor- 
tions during the same period, but more 
of the hired men, 47.8 per cent, had 
entered the cities previous to 1925 as com- 
pared with 32.3 per cent of the owners 
and 36.5 per cent of the tenants. 


TABLE II 


PercentaGgE or Farmers MovinG To UrsBAN CENTERS 
AccoRDING TO THE Periop or Leavinc Farms 





ALL MIGRANTS 

PERIOD OF LEAVING 
THE FARM . 

Owner Tenant Hired 





manager Total 





Before 1910 31.8 27.3 | 40.9 | 100.0 


I9IO“1914 33.3 44.4 22.3 | 100.0 
1915-1919 29.8 38.3 31.9 | 100.0 
1920-1924 32.1 36.9 31.0 | 100.0 
1925-1929 29.9 §2.2 17.9 | 100.0 


1930-1934 24.0 60.4 15.6 | 100.0 

















There seems to be no doubt that the 
tenants find it more difficult to meet the 
change in conditions brought about by a 
depression than do owners. In many 
instances, owners of farms moved on to 
their own farm and made it necessary for 
the tenant to move. Farms became scarce 
and the only alternative was for tenants to 
seek other kinds of employment. 


AGE OF MIGRANTS 


Approximately one-third of the migrant 
farmers studied left their farms before 
they were 30 years old. They constituted 
56.8 per cent of those who left previous 
to 1920, 35.0 per cent from 1920 to 1924, 
35-3 per cent from 1925 to 1929, and 22.9 
per cent 3ince 1930. The percentage of 


older migrants had steadily increased 
during the past decade and a half, which 
is in contrast to the trend exhibited by the 
younger migrants. Only 17.8 per cent 
of all migrants were over 49 years old 
when they left their farm as compared 
with 33.5 per cent who were 29 years of 
age or less. 

The percentage of migrants from 30 to 
39 years of age varied with economic con- 
ditions. The period previous to 1920 was 
a prosperous period for agriculture when 
21.6 per cent of those under 4o left the 
farm. The next five-year period was a 
depression period for agriculture and the 
percentage increased to 33.7 percent. The 
five-year period from 1924 to 1929 was 
another fairly prosperous period and the 
percentage declined to22.4. The last four- 
year period was another depression period 
and the percentage increased to 29.2. 

It appears that the group 30 to 39 years 
of age responded more quickly to economic 
changes than did any other of the age 
groups. In the less than 30 year age 
group, there were some hired hands and 
managers who had less responsibilities 
than the older groups and could move with 
less loss. Many in the youngest group left 
the farm before they were married and 
had fewer responsibilities than the older 
migrants. 

The group 30 to 39 years of age had a 
higher percentage of tenancy than the 
older age groups. They had smaller 
families and less investment which, with 
added responsibilities, caused them to 
react to economic changes rather quickly. 
The older people having become more 
permanently established could not afford 
to move and hence they stayed until forced 
to move. 


REASONS FOR LEAVING THE FARM 


The reasons given for leaving the farm 
were classified into seven groups; financial, 
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employment, personal, inability to get 
farms, poor and inadequate facilities, poor 
and insufficient labor supply, and mis- 
cellaneous. 

The most common reason given was 
financial conditions, 44.7 per cent indi- 
cating this as the cause of their leaving 
the farm. The financial reasons included 
too high taxes, too large a debt, too little 
capital, prices too low, rent too high and 
farm foreclosed. The lack of capital was 
the most important of financial reasons, 
32.3 per cent giving this as their reason 
for leaving the farm while 31.0 per cent 
gave too low prices. Too large a debt 
constituted 15.5 per cent, too high taxes 
9-9 per cent, farm foreclosed 8.5 per cent, 
and farm sold and rent too high 1.4 per 
cent each. 

Financial causes for migration became 
increasingly important as the migrant 
approached 45 years of age but decreased 
after that. The percentage varied from 
the low point of 46.7 per cent of the men 
24 years old or less to the high point of 
62.5 per cent of those 35 to 44 years old. 

The second reason in importance was 
the opportunity for employment in the 
city, 11.3 per cent leaving the farm for 
this reason. Forty per cent of those who 
gave this reason left before 1920 or when 
jobs in urban centers were plentiful. 
Approximately 32 per cent left during the 
period 1920 to 1924 and the remainder 
since that time. The opportunity, or 
desire for city employment was a fairly 
strong factor in the movement of the 
younger farmers but became relatively 
unimportant by the time these men reached 
55 years of age. 

Personal reasons were third in impor- 
tance, 10.9 per cent of all who left giving 
these reasons for leaving. Of those in- 
dicating personal reasons, 37.4 per cent 
said that the wife did not like to live on 
a farm, 25.0 per cent said the work was too 
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hard, 18.7 per cent did not like it, 6.3 
per cent said they had poor health, 6.3 
per cent stated farm life was too lonely, 
and 6.3 per cent wanted to retire. Over 
one-half, 56.1 per cent, of all personal 
reasons given was because of a dislike for 
farming either on the part of the husband 
or wife. The more or less personal 
reasons for leaving farms were strongest 
in their influence upon the young mi- 
grants. This is understandable because 
this movement has been of a more or less 
voluntary nature and probably reflects the 
lure of city life better than any other age 
group. 

Inability to get a farm was the next 
reason in importance, 8.1 per cent indi- 
cating this reason for moving to an urban 
center. This reason was limited entirely 
to the tenants and hired managers, 58.5 
per cent of the tenants and 41.5 per cent 
of the hired managers giving this reason. 
Poor and inadequate facilities, including 
poor land, constituted 64 per cent of these 
reasons, poor home conveniences 20 per 
cent, and poor schools 16 per cent. Poor 
and insufficient labor supply constituted 
6.6 per cent of the reasons for leaving. 
No family help amounted to 92.3 per cent 
of the reasons in this classification, and 
7-7 per cent indicated poor quality of 
hired labor. The remainder of the reasons 
for leaving the farm were too varied for 
classification and were grouped as mis- 
cellaneous. They constituted 11.7 per 
cent of all reasons. . 

The last three reasons show no marked 
age differentiation. The inability to ob- 
tain a farm was slightly greater for farm- 
ers approaching 55 years of age, but the 
factor of farming facilities was about as 
significant to those 45 years old as to those 
25 years of age. The supply of good labor 
appeared to be a greater problem for the 
older than for the younger group of 
migrants but it must be remembered that 
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the number of actual migrations due to 
this factor is relatively unimportant. 

Of all the farmers who left before 1920, 
19.5 per cent stated personal reasons were 
the most important in causing them to 
leave the farm, and 18.4 per cent replied 
that city employment caused them to 
move. After 1920 the financial causes for 
migration became very dominant and in- 
creased in importance up to the present 
time. Of those who left for financial 
reasons, 41.5 per cent left during the 
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smaller cities and towns than to the large 
urban centers of Minneapolis and St. Paul, 
There was a slight increase during the 
period 1930-1934 in those going to the 
Twin Cities and other cities over 5,000 
in population for employment reasons. 


EDUCATION OF MIGRANTS 


Seventy-two per cent of the migrants 
never attended high school, 18 per cent 
had some high school training, and 10 
per cent indicated other educational train- 


TABLE III 


Percentace DisrrisuTIon or Reasons ror Leavinc Farm anp Darts or LEAVING 





YEAR LEFT FARM /|FINANCIAL 


INABILITY 
TO GET 
FARM 


POOR 
FACILITIES 


MISCEL- 


reer LANEOQUS 


PERSONAL 





Before 1920 
1920-1 92.4 
1925-1929 
1930-1934 


11.5 
41.5 
52-3 
62.7 


All migrants 


1920-1924 
1925-1929 
1930-1934 
Before 1920 
1920-1924 
1925-1929 
193071934 
Before 1920 
1920-1924 
1925-1929 
1930-1934 


35-3 
51-3 
47-4 
12.5 
60.9 
60.0 
68.2 


30.0 
25.0 
48.4 
67.9 


Migrants to Twin Cities 


Migrants to cities of 
§,000-25,000 Popula- 
lation 


| Before 1920 8.7 


Migrants to cities under 
5,000 Population 











18.4 19.5 a2 24.2 
14.6 13.4 8.5 ; . y 
ek 8.5 8.5 : 9.2 
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20.3 20.3 ti 24.6 
19.6 11.8 13.7 3.9 
9.4 10.8 8.1 ; 6.8 
10.2 10.2 5-0 13.6 
12.5 25.0 12.5 
43 8.7 17.4 
8.0 16.0 
4-5 3-4 5:7 
10.0 30.0 
37-5 25.0 
$2. 16.1 3.2 9.7 9.7 
3 15.4 3.8 z3 7:7 




















period 1920-1924, §2.3 per cent in 1925- 
1929, and 62.7 per cent in 1930-1934. 
The increase in the proportion of those 
who left for financial reasons resulted in a 
corresponding decrease in the number 
leaving for employment and personal 
reasons, particularly during the later 
periods. The inability to obtain a farm 
became the second most frequent reason 
for leaving between 1930-1934 when 11.1 
per cent of the group left for that reason. 

Financial causes were more influential 
in bringing about migrations to the 


ing such as short courses in agricultural 
colleges, technical schools, and business 
colleges. 

The migrants to the Twin Cities ap- 
peared to be the more educated than the 
other groups, 33.4 per cent of them having 
had some high school or other training, 
as compared to 23.3 per cent for cities over 
5,000 in population, and 23.0 per cent for 
towns under 5,000 in population. 


About the same percentage of the ° 


owners and the hired managers in the state 
as a whole had the benefit of some high 
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school or other training. In the group 
going to the Twin Cities, 38.9 per cent 
of the hired managers and only 30.6 per 
cent of the owners had more than an 
eighth grade education. In cities of 5,000 
t0 25,000 the owners were much superior 
in this respect, 40.0 per cent of them 
having some high school education and 
other training as compared to 24.1 per 
cent of the hird managers and only 14.0 
per cent of the tenants. In the smallest 
towns and cities, about 23.0 per cent of 
each group had some high school and 
other education. It was found that a 
very small number of those questioned 
had any technical agricultural education. 
A few had attended short courses at 
University Farm in St. Paul but the great 
majority were farming with whatever 
practical experience they had acquired as 
their sole educational equipment. 

There was evidence of some relationship 
between the amount of farming experience 
accumulated by migrants and the tenure 
on their last farm. Three distinct trends 
were exhibited by the tenure groups as the 
period of farming experience increased. 
First, the percentage of owner-operators 
increases with more farming experience. 
Only 12.3 per cent of the farmers who had 
one to five years of farming experience 
were owners, but 49.0 per cent, or nearly 
one-half of those who had farmed over 
twenty years, owned their farm. 

The second trend is the slowly falling 
percentage of tenant operators as the 
amount of farming experience increased. 
As the amount of farming experience ap- 
proached twenty years, the percentage in 
tenantry fellrapidly. There was a rapidly 
falling percentage of hired managers and 
laborers as their experience increased. 
Thirty per cent of the migrants with one 
to five years of farming experience were 
hired managers but this proportion had 
declined only 10.3 per cent by the time 


they had obtained twenty years of farm 
ing experience. 

The tendency for an increasing propor- 
tion of the migrants of long experience to 
become owners is explained by the fact 
that it takes time to accumulate the invest- 
ment required for ownership, and the 
longer a man has been farming the more 
likely he will have saved the necessary 
capital. The rapidly decreasing percent- 
age of hired workers is no doubt, due to a 
desire on the part of farm hands for a 
greater degree of security and independ- 
ence as they grow older and accumulate 
experience. It is logical to assume that 
there is more or less continual flow of 
farm laborers into the tenant class and a 
corresponding flow of tenants into the 
owner class. 


EXPERIENCE OTHER THAN FARMING 


There were 68.5 per cent of all the 
migrants who had never engaged in any 
occupation except farming. Of those mi- 
grating to the Twin Cities, 63.5 per cent 
were in this class and of those going to 
the other cities, 72.4 per cent. The Twin 
City area contained the greatest propor- 
tion of these men who worked as common 
laborers. A smaller number of the mi- 
grants had been engaged in semi-skilled 
and skilled occupations. The migrants 
residing in Minneapolis and St. Paul were 
again the most important group in this 
respect. 

It appears that the men who have ac- 
quired some special skill tended to move to 
the larger urban centers where oppor- 
tunities for using such skill were most 
numerous. The men having experience 
in semi-skilled and skilled occupations 
gave a wide variety of jobs, but carpenters 
and auto mechanics accounted for a large 
percentage of the total. The number of 
men skilled in any trade was small. Méill- 
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wrights and cabinet makers constituted 
the largest proportion of them. 


NATIONALITIES 


Twenty-eight per cent claimed native 
stock as their origin, 25 per cent German, 
16 per cent Norwegian, 10 per cent Swed- 
ish, and 7 per cent Irish. The remaining 
14 per cent consisted of the following 
nationalities in the order of their impor- 
tance: French, Danish, Scotch, Polish, 
Finnish, and Bohemian. A larger per- 
centage of the Swedish were farm owners 
at the time they left the farm than any 
other nationality, 43.3 per cent belonging 
to this classification of farmers. The 
Danes were second in importance as farm 
owners with 35.3 per cent, Norwegians 
third with 31.9 per cent, Irish fourth with 
30.2 per cent, Americans fifth with 28.2 
per cent, and Germans sixth with 27.1 
percent. The numbers of the other nation- 
alities, with the exception of the Scotch 
with 6.3 per cent as owners, were too 
small to be representative. There was 
not a wide variation in the proportion of 
the nationalities who were hired man- 
agers, a higher percentage of Danes coming 
in this classification than in any other 
nationality. 


URBAN HOME 


Over three-fourths, 75.7 per cent, of 
the farmers who moved into cities and 
towns rented their own homes. Only 
14.3 per cent of them indicated ownership, 
and 10.0 per cent were living with rela- 
tives or elsewhere. The Twin City group 
owned their homes in a somewhat larger 
proportion than did migrants in the other 
cities. No attempt was made to deter- 
mine the amount of equity held by those 


who called themselves owners. There 
is the possibility that a considerable 
number of the homes owned are in reality 
changing hands, although this possibility 
should apply to some extent to residents of 
smaller cities. 

Of those who left before 1910, 23.8 
per cent owned a home, the remainder 
renting or living with relatives. The 
farmers who left during the years 1910 
to 1914 became home owners in a much 
greater proportion, 47.4 per cent, than 
those migrating in any other period. 
Whether they were a more prosperous 
group than the others can not be ascer- 
tained from the data given, but the period 
was notable for the parity between indus- 
trial and farm prices at that time. It is 
possible, therefore, that this group was 
better situated, financially, than most of 
the others and acquired city homes in 
greater numbers for that reason. The per- 
centage of home owners dropped consider- 
ably during the period 1915 to 1919, but 
rose again to 20.5 per cent in 1920 to 1925. 
Since then the percentage who owned their 
homes fell steadily until only 10.4 per cent 
of those leaving their farm during the 
years 1930 to 1934 owned their own 
homes. 

The percentage of those who moved to 
the city from 1910 to 1914 and who 
owned their home was highest in the 
cities from 5,000 to 25,000 population. 
The number of the owners decreased in 
the later periods, reaching the lowest 
percentage in the period 1930 to 1934, 
when but 7.5 per cent owned their own 
home. This indicates that it was prob- 
ably easier to become a home owner in 
the small town than in the cities at that 
time. 
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I 


ESCARTES defined jealousy as ‘‘a 
kind of fear related to a desire to 
preserve a possession.’’ He was, 

if we look at what is customarily called 
jealous behavior, eminently correct. In 
every case it is apparently a fear or rage 
reaction to a threatened appropriation 
of one’s own, or what is desired as one’s 
own, property. 

Conflicts over property involve four 
major elements: Owner, Object, Public, 
and Rival (or Trespasser), These have a 
slightly different nature and a slightly 
different relation according to whether the 
conflict situation is one of regulated and 
legitimate competition or of illegitimate 
trespass. In the former case Ego is a 
would-be owner and his enemy arival. A 
popular fallacy has been to conceive the 
jealous situation as a triangle. Actually 
it is a quadrangle, and the failure to in- 
clude the public or community element 
has led to a failure to grasp the social 
character of jealousy. The relationships 
between the four elements are institu- 
tionally defined. They constitute the 
fixed traditional constellation of rights, 
obligations, and neutralities called prop- 
erty, and are sustained by interacting 
attitudes. 
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Since property, however, is not always 
actually in the hands of the owner, 
ownership must be distinguished from 
possession, the one being a matter of law 
and mores, the other a matter of fact. 
Possession by a person other than the 
owner may be either licit or illicit. Illicit 
possession shows that institutions of prop- 
erty are susceptible of evasion; licit pos- 
session by one not the owner, as with a 
borrowed or rented piece of property, 
emphasizes their strength. 

Acquisition of property proceeds usually 
according to socially established rules of 
competition, and, in many cases, by stages. 
In the initial stage the field is generally 
open to a class of persons, anybody in this 
class being free to put in a claim. The 
qualifying rounds of an amateur golf 
tournament or the sudden entrance of a 
strange but attractive young woman are 
cases in point. Gradually a few com- 
petitors take the lead. Social order then 
requires that others recognize the su- 
periority of these, quit struggling, and 
turn their attention elsewhere. Finally, 
after continued competition among the 
favored few, one competitor wins. This 
is the signal for everyone who was ini- 
tially interested to drop all pretense of a 
claim and take his defeat in good spirit. 
Competition for this particular piece of 
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property is now, by social edict, either 
temporarily or permanently over. It is 
owned by one man, behind whose title 
stands the authority of the community. 

Values, however, do not invariably 
change hands in any such orderly fashion. 
The unscrupulous stand always ready to 
take possession in defiance of the rules, 
to replace the orderliness of rivalry with 
the disarrangement of trespass. They 
may at any stage, under peril of organized 
retaliation, upset the procedure and seize 
physical possession of the property. 

There are thus two dangers which beset 
any person with regard to property. The 
first is that somebody will win out over 
him in legitimate competition. This is 
the danger of superior rivalry. The sec- 
ond is that somebody will illegitimately 
take from him property already acquired. 
This is the danger of trespass. 

Most malignant emotions are concerned 
with these two dangers, being directed 
either at a rival or trespasser or at someone 
who is helping a rival or trespasser. 
Such emotions may be suppressed by the 
group culture or utilized for maintaining 
the organized distribution of property. 
In general fear and hatred of rivals is in- 
stitutionally suppressed; fear and hatred 
of trespassers encouraged. 

In the initial stages of acquisition fear 
of rivals is frequently paramount. Such 
fear is merely the obverse side of strong 
desire towin. In so far as a society fosters 
the desire to win and builds up an emo- 
tional drive in the individual to that end, 
it inevitably fosters the fear of losing. 
By the same token, when defeat actually 
occurs it implies a frustration of strong 
desire, hence an inevitable emotion. This 
emotion, since most competitors cannot 
win, occurs frequently. Yet social or- 
ganization requires that such emotions, 
once the property is in the winner's 
hands, be curbed. Society tends neces- 


sarily to suppress them, and to encourage 
one-time rivals to be “‘good sports,” 
““graceful losers.’’ 

The successful rival, however, need not 
suppress these emotions. Once estab- 
lished as owner, he is encouraged by 
the culture to express them toward any 
trespasser. Free expression of malevolent 
emotion against a trespasser protects the 
established distribution of property and 
maintains the fixed rules for its compet- 
itive acquisition. 


II 


Can the relationship of affection be- 
tween two persons be conceived as a prop- 
erty relationship? This is a question not 
to be answered too glibly. The affec- 
tional relationship is certainly not iden- 
tical with economic property, although 
sheer sexual gratification, as in prostitu- 
tion, may be. Affection assumes that the 
object is desired in and for itself. It 
therefore cannot be bought and sold; 
it is not a means to something else, not an 
economic thing. Yet the affectional re- 
lationship has features that are charac- 
teristic of property in general. It is 
regulated, highly institutionalized; and 
involves some sort of institutionalized 
exclusiveness, hedged about with rights 
and obligations. There is competition for 
possession, a feeling of ownership on the 
part of the successful competitor, a 
““hands-off’’ attitude on the part of the 
public, and a general resentment against 
anyone who endeavors to break up the 
relationship by ‘‘stealing’’ the object. 
In view of these considerations I feel 
justified in applying the term property 
to the institutionalized possession of affec- 
tion. There exists no other term, appar- 
ently, which will describe those types of 
sanctioned possession which are not eco- 
nomic. Nevertheless the distinction be- 
tween economic and non-economic prop- 
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ety must be made clear. This can be 

xcomplished by a more detailed consid- 

sation of types and sub-types of property. 

Economic property is that type in which 
the object possessed is a means to an 
ulterior end. Non-economic property is 
that type in which the object is an end in 
itself. Several sub-types can be distin- 
guished under each head, but I shall rest 
content with distinguishing three kinds 
of economic and one kind of non-economic 
property, calling them by the attitude 
which Ego has in each case towards the 
object—-respectively, meed, vanity, pride, 
and Jove. 

1. Need. Some objects of property sat- 
isfy organic needs. Food, shelter, pros- 
titute, or servant may fall into this cate- 
gory. The object is not valued for itself, 
but simply as a means of satisfying the 
need; it may be bought, sold, and sub- 
stituted. The attitude of the public is 
subsidiary. A person desires the public to 
regard the object as his property, but 
solely because he needs it. 

2. Vanity. When an object is valued 
not for the satisfaction of a need but for 
the response it elicits in one’s neighbors, 
and when the only connection between 
owner and object is mere possession, a new 
property situation is apparent. The at- 
titude of the public is no longer subsidiary 
but paramount. An expensive diamond, 
a top-hat, a long automobile are useless 
except as tokens and instruments of the 
owner’s social status. The ulterior end 
is the envious approval of the com- 
munity. 

Whereas in the need situation a rival or 
trespasser could proceed only by gaining 

possession of the actual object, he may in 
the vanity situation employ an additional 
procedure. He may gain the ulterior ead 
by possession of a different but superior 
object. 
Vanity is often condemned on moral 
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grounds because there is no necessary 
relationship between merit and possession 
of an enviable object. A fool may inherit 
a crown; an ignorant farmer acquire riches 
in oil; a silly girl possess incomparable 
beauty. When such people attribute 
merit to themselves for such possessions, 
they are vain, and such vanity, for the 
public, is thin and unlovely.' 

3. Pride. This type is characterized by 
an intrinsic relation between owner and 
object. The object is some form of ac- 
complishment, and reflects professional 
ability. There is thus a necessary con- 
nection, recognized by the public, between 
the qualities of the owner and the nature 
of his possession. The ownership is in- 
deed more a matter of accomplishment 
than of legal technicality. All that law 
or the public can do is to recognize and 


protect it when it comes; it cannot 
create it. 
4. Love. In the three previous cases 


the object, while not necessarily inanimate 
or completely passive, takes no dynamic 
part in the equilibrium, In the present 
case, however, the object consists in a 
personal attitude—an attitude of affection. 
Since affection is a phenomenon of will, 
the question of possession is thereby 
placed largely in the hands of the object. 

Out of this peculiarity grow the other 
idiosyncrasies of love-property. We find, 


1 This type, like the others, is of course an abstrac- 
tion—an ideal-type. Motives and attitudes in actual 
life situations are nearly always mixed. Need, 
vanity, pride, and love will be present in practically 
every concrete situation. Rarely, for example, is 
sheer possession the reason for the public's envy and 
respect. Usually the secret of such envy and respect 
is that possession conveys power. Such power may 
be valued merely for the envy it commands, in which 
case the relationship remains within the vanity type. 
Or it may be valued because it enables one to satisfy 
needs, to succeed in love, or to acquire skills, in which 
case it falls by implication into one of the other three 
types. In actual life, however, several or all of these 
attitudes are present in the same situation. 
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for instance, that a jealous lover often 
attacks the love object herself, seeking to 
restrain or retaliate. Having control of 
the vital element in the situation—affec- 
tion—she is in a position to decide the 
issue. She can bestow affection either on 
Ego or on his rival, as she chooses. A 
man might destroy his food in order to 
keep another from getting it; he might 
destroy his jewels or other emblems of 
prestige; he might even renounce and for- 
sake his profession—but unless indulging 
in an anthropomorphic extravaganza he 
would not do this out of resentment to- 
ward the object itself. Yet in the case of 
sexual jealousy the resentment may be 
more against the object of love than 
against the rival. 

In the situations both of vanity and of 
pride we noted that the thing really de- 
sired was the envy or admiration of the 
public—in other words, an attitude. The 
same is true of the love situation, where an 
attitude of affection is desired. To this 
extent the three property situations are 
similar, and we do find that jealousy has 
been applied to all of them—especially to 
the pride situation as ‘‘professional jeal- 
ousy.’” (Only to the need situation does 
jealousy seem totally inapplicable.) Yet 
in spite of similarities we have to sepa- 
rate the love-property situation from the 
others, because the object possessed in this 
situation is purely an end in itself. This 
is a peculiarity which it shares with other 
forms of property. Moreover, the affec- 
tional relationship implies a reciprocal, 
mutual interchange between owner and 
object which is not true of the other 
forms. Thus the relationship, in addition 
to being an end in itself, gives the object 
a dynamic réle in determining the direc- 
tion of the conflict situation. It may be, 
too, that conflicts over love generate more 
emotion than other kinds. When the 
object possessed is another person the 
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universal process by which the owner 
identifies himself with the thing possessed 
(transmuting ‘‘mine’’ into ‘‘I’’) is per. 
haps more complete than when the object 
is not a person. Still this identification, 
simply because the object is not inert but 
willful, is probably most tenuous of all, 
The relationship thus being unusually 
close and at the same time unusually 
tenuous, becomes doubly intense. 


Ill 


In depicting the four types of property 
relationship we have stopped four proc- 
esses in mid-air. They are not static but 
dynamic—instable conflict situations tend- 
ing inevitably toward their own solution. 
Fidelity to fact would require that some 
notion be given of their processual se- 
quence from début to dénouement. 

A complete sequence in love-property 
conflict would begin with the rivalry 
phase. It would depict the changing 
attitudes of the rivals, and of the object 
and the public, as some are eliminated 
and one finally wins. The next phase 
would show the winner in secure pos- 
session at some level of ownership such as 
the ‘‘sweetheart,’’ the ‘‘fiancee,’’ or the 
‘spouse’ level. He is no longer jealous 
because rivalry is finished and no tres- 
passer is in sight, and the public has an 
attitude of ‘‘don’t disturb."’ The third 
phase, trespass, would describe the atti- 
tude of Ego as he becomes aware of an 
enemy—his attitudes toward the tres- 
passer, the love object, and the public. 
It would describe also the attitudes of the 
trespasser; and since the direction of the 
sequence hinges largely upon the woman, 
her attitudes toward lover, rival, and 
public. If she favors the trespasser and 
is willing to risk Ego’s and the com- 
munity’s wrath, Ego may lose. On the 
other hand if she does not favor the tres- 
passer, or if he, himself, is not willing to 
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take the risk, or if Ego or the public uses 
irresistible force, Ego may win. The 
complexity of attitudes between the four 
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Since in love-property the object of 






erty fF possession is the affection of another 
roc. fF person we may expect jealousy to have 
but —F direct bearing upon the sociology of in- 
















end- — timacy. Only when there is a presump- 

ion. — tion of gemeinschaft or primary association 

ome — in past, present, or future can jealousy, 
se- [fF apparently, appear. 

Yet jealousy signifies at least a partial 
erty —F negation of that rapport between persons 
ulry — which we commonly ascribe to intimacy. 
ing — It admits that affection has strayed in the 
ject direction of arival. Even where affection 
ted has not strayed jealousy shows on the 
ase lover’s part a mistrust inimical to the 
Os- harmony of perfect intimacy. 

as What, then, is the function of jealousy 
he with regard to intimate association? As 
US a fear reaction in the initial stages of 
2S rivalry it is simply the obverse side of the 
an desire to win the object. The desire to 
rd win being institutionally cultivated, the 
1- fear of losing is unavoidably stimulated 
0 

S- 2 One attitude that seems dependent upon the stage 
- of conflict is envy. Envy is the attitude not of the 
e owner but of either the public or a potential rival. 
‘ It implies that a person would like to have a posses- 





sion that another owns but that he is at the time mak- 
ing no effort to wrest it away from the owner. It can 
hardly be present in one’s mind at the same time 
as jealousy, because the latter implies some claim to 
possession or at least a right to compete. Envy is 
the obverse side of the desire for the valuables of a 
community, and since it usually cuts across the insti- 
tutional distribution it is frowned upon by the group 
culture. 
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also, though its expression is publicly 
frowned upon. But after ownership has 
been attained, jealousy is a fear and rage 
reaction fitted to protect, maintain, and 
prolong the intimate association of love. 
It shelters this personal relationship from 
outside intrusion. This is not to say that 
it never defeats its own purpose by over- 
shooting the mark. So deeply emotional 
is jealousy that it appears in the midst of 
modern social relationships, which are 
most profitably manipulated by self-com- 
posed shrewdness, as a bull in a china 
shop. Nonetheless its intention is pro- 
tective. It is a denial of gemeinschaft 
only in so far as its presence admits a 
breach; and is destructive of it only in so 
far as it muddles its own purpose. 

Jealousy stresses two characteristics of 
gemeinschaft relationship: its ultimate 
and its personal qualities. The relation- 
ship is for the jealous person an ultimate 
end in itself, all other considerations 
coming secondary. This explains the 
bizarre crimes so frequently connected 
with jealousy—crimes understandable 
only upon the assumption that for the 
criminal the affection of a particular 
person is the supreme value in life. It 
also explains the connection between ex- 
treme jealousy and romantic love. The 
“‘personal’’ quality of the relationship is 
manifested by the unwillingness of the 
jealous person to conceive any substitute 
for the ‘‘one and only.’’ He insists upon 
the uniqueness of personality, Were the 
particular person removed, the whole 
relationship and its accompanying 
emotion of jealousy would disappear. 

An old debate poses the question 
whether or not affection is divisible. Is it 
possible to love two people sincerely at 
the same time? Most sexologists answer 
that it is possible, and cite cases as proof. 
Iwan Bloch, for example, asserts that 
simultaneous passion for several persons 
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happens repeatedly. He adds that the 
extensive psychic differentiation between 
individuals in modern civilization in- 
creases its likelihood, for it is difficult to 
find in a single person one’s complement. 
He gives numerous examples from history 
and literature, particularly cases where 
one aspect of a person's nature is satisfied 


_ by one lover, another aspect (usually the 


sensual) by a different lover. 

The conclusion invariably deduced from 
this is that jealousy is harmful and un- 
justified. But to end the discussion with 
this ethical argument is to miss the point. 
Even though love, like any other dis- 
tributive value, is divisible, institutions 
dictate the manner and extent of the 
division. Where exclusive possession of 
an individual's entire love is customary, 
jealousy will demand that exclusiveness. 
Where love is divided it will be divided 
according to some scheme, and jealousy 
will reinforce the division. 


Vv 


While the love-property situation con- 
tains a relationship of intimacy and 
throws light upon the sociology of ge- 
meinschaft association, it also contains a 
diametrically opposite kind of relation— 
namely, that of power—which concerns 
the sociology of dominance and sub- 
ordination. This relationship, which ob- 
tains between the lover and his rival or 
trespasser, is not a value in itself but a 
means to an ulterior end; and it connotes 
an absolute opposition of purpose, in the 
sense that if one succeeds the other fails. 
The rival or trespasser may be a stranger or 
a close friend; in either event, so far as the 
common object is concerned, he is an 
enemy. 


5 Sexual Life of Our Time, pp. 206-207. Havelock 
Ellis, Studies in Psych. of Sex, VI, 568-69, agrees. 
Also Joseph K. Folsom, in his Social Psychology, pp. 
154-55- 


Here, as elsewhere in the discussion, it 
makes a difference whether the enemy is g 
trespasser or a rival. Rivalry is most 
acute in the early stages of acquisition, and 
jealousy is at this point a fear of not win- 
ning the desired object. Toward one’s 
rival one is supposed to show good sport 
and courtesy, which is to say that society 
requires the suppression, in this context, 
of jealous animosity. Regulated com- 
petition constitutes the sine qua non of 
property distribution and hence of stable 
social organization. But as one person 
gets ahead and demonstrates a superior 
claim, his rivals, hiding their feelings of 
jealous disappointment, must drop away. 
If any rival persists after the victor has 
with institutional ritual fortified his 
claim he is no longer a rival but a tres- 
passer. 

Jealousy toward the trespasser is en- 
couraged rather than suppressed, for it 
tends to preserve the fundamental institu- 
tions of property. Uncles in our society 
are never jealous of the affection of 
nephews for their father. But uncles in 
matrilineal societies frequently are, be- 
cause there is a close tie socially prescribed 
between uncle and nephew. The neph- 
ew's respect is the property of the uncle; 
if it is given to the father (as sometimes 
happens because of the close association 
between father and son), the uncle is 
jealous. Jealousy does not occur in the 
natural situations—and the ‘‘natural sit- 
uations’ are simply those defined in terms 
of the established institutions. Our ma- 
lignant emotions, fear, anger, hate, and 
jealousy, greet any illicit attempt to gain 
property that we hold. They do not 
manifest themselves when a licit attempt 
is made, partly because we do not then 
have the subjective feeling of ‘‘being 
wronged,’’ and partly because their ex- 
pression would receive the disapproba- 
tion of the community. The social func- 
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tion of jealousy against a trespasser is the 
extirpation of any obstacle to the smooth 
running of the institutional machinery. 

Discussions of jealousy usually overlook 
the difference between rivalry and tres- 
pass. A case in point is the old problem 
of whether one can be jealous of a person 
not one’s equal. If the person is a tres- 
passer the answer is that he can be at any 
social distance away. But if he is a rival 
he cannot be too far distant. Rivalry 
implies a certain degree of equality at the 
start. Each society designates which of 
its members are eligible to compete for 
certain properties. While there are some 
properties for which members of different 
classes may compete, there are others for 
which they may not compete. In such 
cases the thought of competition is in- 
conceivable, the emotions reserved for a 
rival fail to appear, and the act is re- 
garded not as rivalry but as a detestable 
thrust at the class structure. Thus it 
happens that for a given lover some 
people cannot arouse jealousy as of a rival. 
If the love-object yields to a member of 
a distinctly inferior social class, jealousy 
will turn into moral outrage, no matter 
if the lover himself has no claim on the 
love-object. It is inconceivable, for this 
reason, that a Negro could be the rival of 
a southern white man for the hand of a 
white girl. The white man would have 
him lynched. Southern society does not 
permit Negroes as a class to compete for 
the affection of white girls. It is almost 
equally inconceivable that a white man 
could be a Negro’s rival for the hand of a 
colored girl. The Negro has either too 
much advantage in the likelihood of social 
ostracism for the white man, or too little 
advantage in that the white man, if 
immune to ostracism, can take the prop- 
erty by force. 

But jealousy against a trespasser is 
another matter. A trespasser being by 
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definition a breaker of customary rules, 
the more he breaks, including the rules of 
class structure, the more of a trespasser 
he is. A violator of property rights may 
for this reason occupy any position on 
the social scale. 

The fact that men of native races some- 
times prostitute their wives to civilized 
men without any feeling of jealousy, 
while they are extremely jealous of men 
of their own race,‘ is sometimes pointed 
out as showing that men are jealous only 
of their equals. This is true only in so 
far as jealousy of rivals is meant. The 
civilized man is not conceived by the 
natives as a rival, nor as a trespasser. 
He may be conceived as a trespasser—if, 
for example, he attempts to retain the wife 
without paying anything. Yet in the case 
mentioned he is not a trespasser, but 
merely one who has legitimately paid for 
the temporary use of property. His very 
payment recognizes the property rights of 
the husband. The following case is much 
more illustrative: ‘‘A Frenchman of posi- 
tion picks for his mistress a girl who is 
not his social equal. You can see for your- 
self that his wife is not jealous. But 
let him choose a woman of his own social 
rank—then you'd see the fur fly;...’” 
Among some social spheres in France, if 
we are to believe what we hear, women of 
different classes customarily exercise pro- 
prietary rights in the same man, and no 
jealousy is felt. But since it is not cus- 
tomary for members of the same rank to 
share a man, such a condition is either 
rivalry or trespass, and arouses intense 
jealousy. 

One may argue that the nearer two 
people are in every plane, the more in- 
tense will be the jealousy of rivalry; while 


4 Malinowski, Sexual Life of Savages, p. 271. 
5 Reported by Ben. B. Lindsey, Companionate 
Marriage, p. 88. 
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the further apart they are, the greater the 
jealousy of trespass. 

But between the lover and the object 
of his love the relationship is not one of 
power. If a woman is regarded simply 
as a pawn in a game for prestige the 
pattern is No. 2 in our typology, not No. 
4. It is a question of vanity rather than 
jealousy. In the love situation the jealous 
person values the affection for itself. It 
is his fear of losing this intrinsically val- 
uable affection to a rival or a trespasser, 
rather than his fear of losing prestige in 
the eyes of his public and his rival, that 
paralyzes him. 


VI 


Into every affair of love and battle for 
power steps society. It has an inherent 
interest in love not only because future 
generations depend upon it but because 
social cohesion rests upon the peaceful 
distribution of major values. 

A question that all authorities feel com- 
pelled to settle concerns the social or anti- 
social character of jealousy. Forel de- 
clares that jealousy ‘“‘is only the brutal 
stupidity of an atavistic heritage, or a 
pathological symptom,’’*® while Havelock 
Ellis calls it ‘‘an anti-social emotion.’’? 
The chief arguments are that it is an in- 
heritance from animal ancestors, a hin- 
drance to the emancipation of women, and 
an obstacle to rational social intercourse. 

The hasty readiness to praise or con- 
demn prevents a clear understanding of 
the relation of jealousy to institutional 
structure. Careful analysis is cut short 
by the quick conclusion that jealousy is 
instinctive, the assumption being that cer- 
tain stimuli call forth a stereotyped, bio- 
logically ingrained response. Jealousy is 
therefore regarded as an animal urge, and 
since biological nature and sociological 


© The Sexual Question, pp. 118-119. 
™ Studies in Psychology of Sex, V1, 564. 
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nature are assumed to be eternally at odds, 
jealousy is denounced as anti-social.® 

This view fails to analyze jealous be- 
havior into its different components—to 
distinguish between the stimulus (with its 
physical and meaningful aspects) and the 
physical mechanism of response. It puts 
all constituents into the undifferentiated 
category of instinct. 

Doubtless the physiological mechanism 
isinherited. But the striking thing about 
this mechanism is that it is not specific for 
jealousy, but operates in precisely the same 
manner in fear and rage. The sympathetic 
nervous system plays, apparently, the 
usual réle: increased adrenal activity speed- 
ing the heart, increasing the sugar content 
of the blood, toning up the striated and 
staying the smooth muscles. 

If we are to differentiate jealousy from 
the other strong emotions we must speak 
not in terms of inherited physiology but in 
terms of the type of situation which pro- 
vokes it. The conflict situation always 
contains a particular content, and the con- 
tent varies from one culture to the next. 
The usual mistake in conceiving jealousy 
is to erect a concrete situation found some- 

where (often in the culture of the author) 
into the universal and inherent stimulus to 
that emotion. This ignores the fact that 
each culture distributes its sexual property 
and defines its conflict situations in its own 


® The logic of social ethicists at times becomes 
badly scrambled. Frequently it is clear that what 
they call “‘instinctive’’ is merely the institutions to 
which they are habituated and to which they lend 
their approval. The biological basis of the institu- 
tions is thus assumed to justify them, for, if a thing is 
instinctive, like love, it should be given free expres- 
sion, not suppressed. On the other hand the in- 
veterate propensity to derive all social phenomena 
from the genetic qualities of the individual leads the 
ethicists to infer that certain disapproved behavior, 
like criminality, war, or jealousy, is also instinctive. 
In this case the assumption that it is biological be- 
comes, not a justification, but a reason for condem- 
nation. It is ‘‘atavistic,’’ ‘‘barbaric,"’ animal-like.”’ 
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way, and that, therefore, the concrete con- 
rent cannot be regarded as an inherited 
stimulus to an inherited response. 

This mistake is made, I think, by those 
theorists who seek to explain certain hu- 
man institutions on the basis of instinctive 
emotions. In the field of sexual institu- 
tions Westermarck is the outstanding 
theorist who has relied upon this type of 
explanation. He disproves the hypothesis 
of primeval promiscuity and proves the 
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ic for ff primacy of pair marriage largely on the 
Same § basis of allegedly innate jealousy.* He as- 
hetic ff sumes, indeed, that all types of sexual 
the §f relationship other than monogamy, as he 

eed- Bf knows it in his own culture, are native 
tent § stimuli to instinctive jealous retaliation. 
and As soon, however, as we admit that 
other forms of sexual property exist, and 

fom # that they do not arouse but instead are pro- 
eak § tected by jealousy, the explanation of 
tin ff} monogamy breaks down. Whether as the 











ro- ff obverse side of the desire to obtain sexual 
ays property by legitimate competition, or as 
on- the anger at having rightful property tres- 
xt, passed upon, jealousy would seem to bol- 
sy ster the institutions where it is found. If 
1€- these institutions are of an opposite char- 
rr) acter to monogamy, it bolsters them none- 
to theless. Whereas Westermarck would say 
at that adultery arouses jealousy and that, 
ty therefore, jealousy causes monogamy, one 
a could maintain that our institution of mo- 
re nogamy causes adultery to be resented and, 
at therefore, creates jealousy. 

: Had he confined himself to disproving 





promiscuity instead of going on to prove 
monogamy, Westermarck would have re- 
mained on surer ground. Promiscuity im- 
plies the absence of any sexual property- 
pattern. Yet sexual affection is, unlike 
divine grace, a distributive value. To let 
it go undistributed would introduce an- 
archy into the group and destroy the social 









® History of Human Marriage, Ch. 9. 
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““system.’’ Promiscuity can take place 
only in so far as society has broken down 
and reached a state of anomie. 

The stimulus to jealousy, moreover, is 
not so much a physical situation as a 
meaningful one. The same physical act 
will in one place denote ownership, in an- 
other place robbery. Westermarck ap- 
pears to believe that it is the physical act 
of sexual intercourse between another man 
and one’s wife that instinctively arouses 
jealousy. But there are cultures where 
such intercourse merely emphasizes the 
husband's status as owner, just as lending 
an automobile presumes and emphasizes 
one’s ownership of it. 

We may cite, for example, the whole 
range of institutions whereby, in some 
manner, the wife is given over to a man 
other than her husband. These run from 
those highly ritualized single acts in which 
a priest or a relative deflowers the wife, to 
the repeated and more promiscuous acts of 
sexual hospitality and the more permanent 
and thorough-going agreements of wife- 
exchange; not to mention the fixed divi- 
sion of sexual function represented by poly- 
andric marriage. In societies where any 
institution in this range prevails, the be- 
havior implied does not arouse the feeling 
of jealousy that similar behavior would 
arouse in our culture. Jealousy does not 
respond inherently to any particular situa- 
tion; it responds to all those situations, no 
matter how diverse, which signify a viola- 
tion of accustomed sexual rights. 


Vil 


Possession of a thing of value without 
any right to it is a prevalent condition in 
sexual behavior, affection being evidently 
difficult to govern. The converse—owner- 
ship without custody—appears equally 
prevalent. At least in our culture the in- 
stances are countless in which there is no 
overt transgression of convention and yet 
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affection has strayed. Wives and hus- 
bands abound who have little or no affec- 
tion for their mates, but who would not 
actually sully the marriage tie. Their af- 
fection is owned by their mates, but not 
possessed. 

Our discussion seems to have associated 

jealousy exclusively with ownership, with 
outward conformity, rather than with 
actual possession. This has not been due 
to ignorance of possible discrepancy be- 
tween the two, or to ignorance of the fact 
that many lovers, especially the romantic 
variety, profess to care only for the pos- 
session of affection, and nothing at all for 
conformity to senseless tradition. It has 
been due, rather, to a conviction that so- 
called outward conformity, either through 
speech or overt behavior, is always the 
symbol of the inward state. If a woman 
never, by word or deed, let the fact appear 
that she did not love her husband, he 
would never have cause to feel jealous. 
She must say or do something contrary to a 
wife's institutionally sanctioned rdle be- 
fore jealousy will be justified. If she says 
she loves her husband and yet does things 
contrary to the mores, such as have inter- 
course with a prohibited man, actions will 
be presumed to speak louder than words, 
and jealousy will be in order. 

To us who conform outwardly to many 
meaningless and secretly detested conven- 
tions, and perform an even greater number 
of routine technological acts which try our 
patience, a close correspondence between 
inner feeling and external act seems ques- 
tionable. Yet if we analyze the less con- 
spicuous because less conscious aspects of 
our behavior, we find the correspondence 
frequently quite close. In situations 
where we are supposed to feel ashamed, 
we feel ashamed—and prove it by our out- 
wardembarrassment. In situations where 
we are supposed to show respect, we usu- 
ally feel respect. In only a few civiliza- 


tions is the distinction between externa] 
act and internal feeling sharply realized, 
and even then they are not far apart. |y 
any case action which conforms to the 
institutions of property is the symbol of 
genuine possession, and contrary action 
the symbol of lack of possession. 

It is true that conformity at any particu 
lar time may be a deception, but the decep. 
tion is hardly significant unless it manifests 
itself at some time in non-conformist out- 
ward behavior. Whether or not it is a 
deception depends, of course, upon the 
internal state, which is the motivating fac- 
tor. So the aim of the lover is always to 
control the inner state of affection, not 
simply to enforce a present conformity 
which guarantees nothing concerning 
future behavior. This in spite of the fact 
that his only clue is the loved one’s out- 
ward conformity or non-conformity. 

Unless through each stage of progressive 

ownership actual possession also pro- 
gresses, inconvenience will result. A girl 
who becomes engaged to a man without 
caring for him and without intending to 
marry him is in an uncomfortable position. 
She cannot complain if her fiance's legiti- 
mate jealousy and the public’s interest in 
morality restrict her actions. She knows 
that when she breaks her engagement she 
must have a good excuse wherewith to 
avoid social censure. At all times she is 
constrained to feign an affection she does 
not feel. On the whole the inconvenience 
of a hiatus between real feeling and institu- 
tional status is in this case greater than 
the advantage. Moreover, most girls are 
trained to think of such a thing as not only 
unwise but also unfair and immoral. In 
this way ownership tends to approximate 
genuine possession. 


Vill 


Unfortunately our treatment has been 
couched entirely in terms of the stable and 
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integrated culture, and there is not space 
to treat the complications arising when 
society has reached a state of anomie. As 
the institutions of property in general dis- 
integrate, sexual property follows suit. 
In extreme cases, apparently, ownership 
may disappear and be replaced entirely by 
sheer possession. 


Juxtaposition of contrary mores and 


rapid change have given our culture a cer- 
tain amount of anomie, which is reflected 
in the emotions surrounding the distribu- 


tion of sexual favor. None of our sexual 


HE absence of ritualized racial 

mores and social legislation de- 

fining the status of each race and 
mixed racial group in Hawaii leads ob- 
servers to conclude that the mixed bloods 
in this Polynesian microcosm live the life 
of an ordinary individual. It is assumed, 
for example, that their spiritual, social, 
and racial problems are those of any racial 
group; that no stigma is attached to their 
hybrid constitution; that the general race 
problems of half-castes elsewhere do not 
enter their lives; and, finally, that their 
bi-racial estate interferes in no serious 
way with congenial social relationships 
with representatives of their parental 
racial stocks. A cursory examination of 
case studies and life histories of several 
hundred persons and families of mixed 
racial ancestry, however, reveals a phe- 
nomenal socio-psychological process quite 
peculiar to these racial blends. There is 
developed among them an accommodation 
pattern which endeavors to justify, prove, 
or even to compensate for their bi-racial 
status. This pattern assumes two forms: 
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Consequently, no matter how customary 
the sexual behavior, somebody can be 
found who is made jealous by it. For 
example, those who are not used to danc- 
ing and who disapprove of it are apt to 
grow extremely jealous if a wife or sweet- 
heart indulges. This, coupled with other 
traits such as our individualism and ro- 
manticism, has tended, in the eyes of our 
intelligentsia, to give jealousy a negative 
value. Yet among the juries of the land 
the ‘‘unwritten law”’ is still a sanctioned 




















reality. 


























racial myth and family tradition worship. 
Racial myth is cherished by the Chinese- 
Hawaiians, and family tradition worship 
is practiced by the Caucasian-Hawaiians. 

An analysis of the testimonies of the 
Chinese-Hawaiian hybrids reveals that 
these racial blends have evolved a race 
doctrine of the superiority of the ‘‘Chinese 
blood’’ and the contamination of the 
‘Hawaiian blood.’’ The belief in the 
destructiveness of native blood may be 
traced partly to the comparatively low 
status that the Hawaiians occupy in the 
community. Moreover, their empirical 
observation and intimate social contacts 
with representatives of this ethnic stock 
have led them to conclude that the natives 
do not show up well in educational attain- 
ment, economic achievement, and in- 
tellectual capacity, and that they possess 
characteristics or temperamental traits and 
habits of life that are more or less dis- 


tasteful. 




















A Hawaiian is always a Hawaiian—no matter how 
educated he is, he is always a Hawaiian. He never 
succeeds in business. I don’t like Hawaiians. I 
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don't care to have anything to do with them. In 
business they are just the same. From a business 
standpoint they are failures. I have no credit for 
Hawaiians in my book. In business with them I 
always lose out. They never pay their bills. It’s 
funny, but the Hawaiians never look ahead. It is 
always just for today and that's all they care. If 
they get a job they do something wrong—embezzle 
money and things like that and then they go down. 
You never see a Hawaiian in business. There's only 
one Hawaiian in this territory who owns a store— 
he is in Kona, but you don’t see any other. If they 
see another Hawaiian climbing they get jealous and 
they want to pull him down. I don’t know why they 
are like that. I have wondered myself why they 
are that way. 

I think I waste a lot of my time on my own kind, I 
mean the Hawaiians. They are not enlightening, 
not developing, not progressive people. ... The 
natives are really not progressive people. All they 
do is to eat and sleep and play the guitar. 

I'm a Hawaiian myself and I hate to say this, but I 
don't care much for them . . . they are not ambitious 
people. Their only ambition is to play music. They 
don’t care for anything else. Then you see a Hawai- 
ian does not come to work after a pay day. Pay day 
today and the next day no work. I don't know what 
they do with their money, but I think they drink a 
lot. Sometimes he gets drunk on his job or does 
something wrong and he gets kicked out... . It’s 
hard for a Hawaiian to get a job. 

I don’t like their ways. They are funny. I think 
they are silly. They don’t behave decently on the 
street. They misbehave. I know when I go out 
with them I feel funny when they don’t behave de- 
cently. 

I don't care to mingle with them because most of 
them are not educated. They don't do anything; 
most of them are loafers and I don’t care to go with 
loafers. 

They are so dirty. They eat just like pigs with 
their hands. Gee, there’s one Hawaiian boy who sits 
right next to me. . . and his feet are full of dirt and 
mud. Gee! dirty, can’t stand it! And over here 
(pointing to his neck) full of dirt. When I see him 
like that I turn my back to him. 

I hate Hawaiians, oh, I hate Hawaiians! If you 
treat ‘em good they come back and treat you bad. If 
you do good to them, they do bad to you. They talk 
about you and tell all kinds of things about you. 
That's true, I feel this way. If you say something 
they tell people something you never said. That's 
how they make trouble. . . . They are jealous people. 

I hate Hawaiian! Oh, Hawaiian kind of low. I 
wish I didn’t have any Hawaiian blood. I regret I 
have Hawaiian blood, 


Thus the word, Hawaiian, evokes up. 
pleasant experiences and mental images of 
meagre attainments and racial stigma, 

On the other hand, the Oriental. 
Hawaiians ascribe to the ‘‘Chinese blood” 
all the desirable attributes and qualities 
that abstractly constitute general success, 
It is their religious belief that a drop of 
Chinese blood, like the magic wand of a 
fairy, is capable of transforming an in- 
dividual into a being of foreordained 
fortune and happiness. Conversely, a 
preponderance of ‘‘Hawaiian blood”’ spells 
a predestined life of futile endeavors 
and bitter disappointments. Says a 
Chinese-Hawaiian mother: 


For me I think the Hawaiians are very slow. They 
take a long time to do a thing. I know with my 
children when I tell them to do a thing they take a 
long time. They take a long time to think too. | 
tell my husband that the children have too much 
Hawaiian blood; that's why they are so slow. [Hus- 
band is Hawaiian.) He doesn’t say anything. | 
guess he knows it himself. I’m disappointed in my 
children. I wish they had more Chinese blood. My 
children are not like me. I like to move fast, work 
hard, and do things quick. My oldest brother is a 
real Chinese. He has real Chinese blood in him. He 
is always working day and night. If you go to his 
home you feel uneasy because he is always working. 
. .. All my brothers show Chinese in them. It's just 
this Chinese blood that makes them work hard, 
makes them ambitious and want to climb up. 


This racial myth is a real thing to these 
hybrids. Parents regard it as an in- 
fallible truth, for they are convinced that 
nothing in this world could be assayed to 
counterbalance this ‘‘contaminable Ha- 
waiian blood.’’ It is one of undebatable 
biological inheritance—a law of nature 
that defies exceptions. Thus many am- 
bitious parents cherish a secret hope that 
some of their children will espouse Orien- 
tals and, in this wise, prevent the bleach- 
ing out of the miraculous ‘‘Chinese 
blood.”’ 


I made this boy marry this Chinese girl. I'm 
going to try to make all my boys marry Chinese be- 
cause I want the Chinese blood to goon. 1 have two 
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grandchildren that are half-Chinese and I am so glad. 
I am proud of my Chinese blood. 


So deeply instilled is this doctrine of 
Chinese superiority in the minds of these 
racial blends that bitterness toward the 
Oriental group effects no modification in 
their reason or attitude toward this belief. 
The doctrine is infallible; one must admit 
it regardless of his attitude and feelings 
toward the Chinese. Says a college stu- 
dent: 

I hate Chinese so much . . . sometimes I regret I 
have Chinese blood. Sometimes I ask my mother 
why she married a Chinese. My mother would say 
that if I didn’t have any Chinese blood, I would be 
like other Hawaiian girls—don't go to school. She 
said I wouldn't be going to school now. That's true 
too. This is something that you can’t deny—it’s 
true and I believe it is true. 


In sum, the Chinese-Hawaiians have 
evolved a doctrine of biological racial 
differences which is based partly on the 
social status of each of their parent races 
as defined by Hawaiian society, and partly 
on their intimate in-group social contacts 
with the Chinese and the Hawaiians. 
The abstract desirable traits are attributed 
to the Asiatics, while to the natives are 
imputed all the undesirable as well as 
obnoxious characteristics. 

The white-Hawaiians, on the other 
hand, find self-gratification not in race 
doctrines but in family traditions of an- 
tiquity. Their myth lies in the glorious 
deeds of their ancestors and the grandeur 
and pomp of the past.! Their family 
traditions are sung in prose, poem, blank 
verse, legend and chant of native forma- 
tion. The white founder of the family is 
a hero of worship, and he is invariably 
depicted as one of the outstanding charac- 
ters in the history of the Hawaiian king- 
dom. He had rendered invaluable services 
to the monarchy for which he was rewarded 


1 It should be noted that the original parents of the 
Caucasian-Hawaiian families studied were people of 
high social rank in monarchial Hawaii. 
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acres of land extending ‘‘from the moun- 
tain to the sea.’’ Moreover, he was 
elevated to the status of an alii, or chief, 
and his life thereafter moved in royal and 
chiefly circles. ‘‘He was always with 
the king!’" Then ensue the precedences 
the hero established and the distinguished 
acts associated with his name. They 
flow in this vein: he was the first pilot at 
Honolulu harbor; he was the man who 
designed the first Hawaiian flag; he was 
the first commander of the Hawaiian fort; 
it was he who introduced into the islands 
the first pineapples, peaches, grapes, man- 
goes (and what-nots); the safe landing 
of the first missionaries was due to his 
strong influence on the king; he was one 
of the advisers and right hand men of 
Kamehaemeha the Great; he thwarted 
the attempts of the Russians to colonize 
one of the islands; and finally, he was 
made keiki, or the sacred son, of the 
Hawaiian monarch. A woman of only 
one-eighth Hawaiian and seven-cighths 
Caucasian extraction exclaimed: ‘‘My 
family made Hawaiian history!’’, but it 
unfortunately happens that many other 
families had contributed to the history of 
Hawaii. 

The maternal ancestor is described as an 
alii of high chiefly rank. In some cases 
her lineage is painstakingly traced to the 
first king of Polynesian Hawaii! The 
familiar refrain runs in this wise: she 
was adopted by the royal family and was 
reared in the household of the king and 
the queen; no man could marry her with- 
out the permission of the high chiefs; 
only a man who could perform extra- 
ordinary feats of valor could win her 
parents’ favor. The practice of recording 
the genealogy of her ancestral line con- 
tinues to this present day. Each new 
generation is faithfully added to the family 
genealogy book, and family prayer books 
and traditions are transmitted to posterity 
with cherished sentiments. Brothers and 
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sisters, first cousins and second cousins, 
grand-offspring and great-grand-children 
vie with each other to gain possession of 
their family genealogy record and family 
prayer book and documents. Jealousy and 
strained relationships among them are no 
unusual phenomenon, for there is fre- 
quently disagreement as to who may be the 
legitimate heir to the precious vestiges 
of the glorious past. 

The forms or ways in which the sacred 
traditions of the family are preserved and 
transmitted to posteriory vary greatly. 
Besides the written chants, poems, and 
legends, there are the material things such 
as jewelry, photographs, flags, and other 
heirlooms. Another way of keeping alive 
the family traditions is the practice of 
bestowing on offspring Hawaiian appella- 
tions which are so coined as to convey in 
concise form certain historical incidents 
embodied in the family traditions. Still 
another way of preserving the family’s 
cultural heritage is the transmission of an 
exclusive and hereditary family occupa- 
tion. The latter is not a general occur- 
rence, however. 

In this wise, ther, the white-Hawaiians 
pursue their tradition worship to satisfy 
their inner desire for social recognition. 
It is significant to note, in passing, that 
a preliminary analysis of a few genealogies 
reveals that family groups which cling 
most tenaciously to tradition worship 
exhibit the least tendency to outmarry. 
Marriage within the bi-racial boundary 
(Caucasian-Hawaiian and white) seems to 
hold sway.” Racial solidarity within the 
hybrid family group of this nature prob- 
ably indicates a desire of these white- 
Hawaiians to remain as nearly as possible 
white. 

A comparison of the two forms of ac- 
commodation developed by these two 


2 See M. Lam, “‘Intermarriage in Hawaii,"’ Journal 
of Sociology and Social Research, XVII, No. 2 (Novem- 
ber-December, 1932), 159-166. 


groups of mixed bloods reveals that the 
Chinese-Hawaiians concern themselves 
with life in the future, while the Cau- 
casian-Hawaiians submerge themselves in 
past events. The former lives abstractly 
in the future and the latter dwells vi- 
cariously in the past. As a matter of fact, 
the white-Hawaiians actually pursue cer- 
tain forms of conduct which they value 
most highly and which they desire to see 
continued in their family group. For ex- 
ample, social class distinctions are main- 
tained as much as possible; emphasis is 
placed on formality, etiquette, and refined 
conduct; reserved, dignified, and some- 
times snobbish appearance is counte- 
nanced; and the ancient practice of con- 
cealing one’s genealogy and family history 
from the curious outsider is observed with 
inordinate pride. 

Thus, the two major groups of hybrids— 
the Chinese-Hawaiian and the Caucasian- 
Hawaiian—have each discovered an outlet 
for self-expression and self-satisfaction. 
The Oriental-Hawaiians have developed 
a neat racial myth on the superiority of the 
Chinese blood and the contamination of 
the Hawaiian blood, and the white- 
Hawaiians have instituted family tradi- 
tion worship. 

Now that we have seen what constitutes 
the racial myth of the Chinese-Hawaiians 
and what is embodied in the family tradi- 
tions of the Caucasian-Hawaiians, let us 
turn to the meaning and significance of 
these phenomena and the underlying social 
forces responsible for their appearance. 
Let us also ascertain the factors which 
may have influenced the form of accom- 
modation pattern pursued by each of the 
hybrid groups. 

These two mental processes are at- 
tempts of the hybrids to accommodate 
themselves to their bi-racial constitution. 
Because of the sharp physical and cultural 
differences and social status between the 
Chinese and the Caucasians, racial prob- 
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lems must necessarily differ in degree. 
Hence a Chinese-Hawaiian mixed blood 
faces those racial problems that are pe- 
culiar to his racial combination, and a 
Caucasian-Hawaiian confronts those that 
his racial make-up provokes. 

The racial myth may be viewed as a 
counterpart of the mental conflicts and 
rationalizations of the Chinese-Hawaiians. 
It is a doctrine that mirrors the secret 
reflections of their bi-racial constitution 
and their inner craving to be identified 
with some socially recognized racial 
group. It reveals a desire for status—a 
longing to be somebody, an aspiration for 
achievement—as well as a wish for se- 
curity. Moreover, this racial myth repre- 
sents a polite and inoffensive way of pro- 
claiming biological superiority over the 
native Hawaiians. It is a belief that has 
been incorporated in their racial mores. 
Finally, there is revealed in this race 
doctrine a desire to escape the stigma 
attached to the natives. The Hawaiians 
occupy a low social status in the Poly- 
nesian microcosm, and consequently they 
are regarded and treated by the other 
ethnic groups as an inferior race. Thus 
the persistent flaunting of the ‘‘Chinese 
blood’’ and its inherent superior merits is 
virtually a pleading cry to the world for 
recognition of their Oriental affinity and 
for disregard of their Hawaiian mixture. 

Tradition worship is practiced by the 
white-Hawatians because their problems 
and endeavors center around the task of 
displaying the grandeur of the past and 
that of proving their ‘‘worth.’’ But, one 
queries, why do they feel compelled to 
prove their worth? How do they differ 
from the Chinese-Hawaiians in this re- 
spect? The explanation lies in the cold or 
unfriendly attitude of the whites toward 
these fair hybrids. In some quarters they 
are looked upon askance—as mere half- 
breeds—for opprobrium is attached to 
inter-racial marriage. In some white lo- 
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calities, the Haoles constitute a very ex- 
clusive social group, and penetration into 
this élite class is naturally difficult. 
Furthermore, white repulsion is sharper 
and consequently more painful than re- 
pulsion from the Chinese. It must be 
understood that in the past admittance 
into Chinese society entailed no stringent 
qualifications. Race discrimination and 
consciousness among the Chinese is only 
a recent phenomenon. But the whites, 
particularly the Nordics or Haoles, have 
erected more or less consistently racial 
bars between them and the half-castes. 
There have been exceptions, but these 
remain always extraordinary cases. 

The white-Hawaiians, in other words, 
have been rejected and given a derogatory 
status by their paternal race. It is only 
natural for them to react by proving that 
they are descendants of ancestors of dis- 
tinction, chiefly status, wealth, as well 
as ability. Having their wishes for recog- 
nition and security thwarted, it is indeed 
natural that they seek expression of them 
by reliving the ancestral life of grandeur 
and splendor. Thus tradition worship 
arose as a response to the disparaging 
attitude of the whites toward them and as 
an outlet for expression of their inner 
urges. 

In sum, the Chinese-Hawaiians and the 
Caucasian-Hawaiians have each developed 
a form of behavior pattern that answers 
most completely the inner drives of their 
lives. These forms—racial myth and 
family tradition worship—are attempts at 
accommodation to their bi-racial constitu- 
tion and to the attitudinal behavior of 
their parental paternal races toward them. 
It should be borne in mind that this type 
of accommodation occurred only in the 
group of hybrids that was studied. It 
remains for further investigation to ascer- 
tain how general this accommodation 
pattern is with regard to the entire mixed 
blood population in Hawaii. 
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Contributions to this Department will include material of three kinds: (1) original discussion, suggestion, plans, programs 


by and theories; (2) reports of special projects, working programs, conferences and meetings, and progress in any distinctive aspect 


of the field; (3) special results of study and research. 


LE ODAE OCGAE COGE CIAEO 


NEGRO EDUCATION IN NORTHERN ALABAMA 


PAUL W. SHANKWEILER 
Birmingham Southern College 


INTRODUCTION 


HE comparative educational oppor- 
tunity of colored and white children 
in an industrial county in northern 
Alabama forms the basis of an interracial 
inquiry recently made by the Race Rela- 
tions Committee of the North Alabama 
Methodist Conference. The two-fold ap- 
proach used by the writer engaged to make 
the study consists of (1) an inter-county 
Statistical analysis and (2) an intra- 
county sociological survey. Published re- 
ports of the State Department of Education 
comprise the main source of information 
for the former aspect, while personal 
observation of conditions obtaining in the 
Negro Schools of Walker County provides 
the material for the latter and main phase 
of the study. 


THE INTER-COUNTY COMPARISON 


In looking first into the racial distribu- 
tion of regular school funds, the writer 
selected nine counties as the basis of his 
comparison: one county (Walker) repre- 
senting industrial North Alabama, three 
counties representing the central agri- 
cultural “‘Black Belt,’’ one, the coastal 
region, and four showing the smallest 
percentage of Negro children of school 
age. As Table I clearly reveals, the 
Negro child in the industrial county 
enjoys greater educational opportunity— 
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from the standpoint of comparative per 
capita expenditures—than the Negro child 
in the agricultural county. Also, it is 
quite apparent that colored children in 
counties of relatively small Negro popu- 
lation are decidedly more favored educa- 
tionally than colored children in counties 
having a large proportion of Negro pupils. 

Comparing Walker County against the 
background of the state, we note in rela- 
tion to teacher salaries, school property 
valuation, and school attendance rates, 
that this industrial county is considerably 
‘“above average’’ in its educational policy 
for the colored child. As against an 
average salary in 1931-32 of $261.00 for 
colored rural teachers in the state, Walker 
County's colored rural teacher averaged 
$392.00. With reference to value of school 
property, estimated on a per capita pupil- 
basis, Negro school buildings in Walker 
County comprised 83 per cent of the value 
of the school property for white children 
in the county, as against a zg per cent 
ratio of Negro to white school property 
valuation in the state at large. That 
Walker County colored children respond 
to the greater educational opportunity 
which teacher salaries and property valua- 
tion suggest is evidenced in Table II, 
outstanding in which is the 20 per cent 
larger proportion of colored children en- 
rolled in the county schools than in the 
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schools of the state at large and the 8 per 
cent greater enrollment in the high school 
grades. 

If the statistical showing of the North 
Alabama County against the state average 
is favorable, a close-up and more detailed 
inspection of the Negro schools in this 
area discloses conditions which, from the 


visiting every Negro school in Walker 
County. 
Buildings and Equipment 
In an industrial county where coal 
mining constitutes the chief type of in- 


dustry it is readily understandable why 
two-thirds of the Negro school buildings 


TABLE I 


ALLOCATION or ReGuiar ScHoot Funps on A Per Capita Ractar Basis ron Ning ALABAMA COUNTIES AND THE 
STATE IN THE ScHOoL YBAR, 1931-1932 


























CHILDREN, AGES 7-20, SCHOOL PER CAPITA DAY SCHOOL 
CLASSIFICATION OF COUNTIES BY REGION AND POPULATION Senweee Soe re 

White Colored White Colored 

Dallas—‘‘Black Belt’. (Katie ties ig-33A 4,023 15 ,087 $48.15 $3.34 
I SE ME 5 ou sv wi'vs eNom en th agabee cate 934 9,488 80.43 1.96 
EE. ccs cnc eterdagiecbecseseaes 5 »200 45995 25.38 2.29 
Baldwin—Coastal................. 6,784 2,002 33.31 5.78 
Cleburne—Small Negro Population...............+. 4,162 2.90 20.16 2.96 
Cullman—Small Negro Population.................. 14,302 148 25.22 8.90 
De Kalb—Small Negro Population..................| 13,311 189 17.02 8.53 
Marion—Small Negro Population................... 8 ,667 244 20.50 6.51 
Walker—North Alabama industrial.................| 16,857 1,897 21.10 9.95 
RD iis es hs0 ss $27,979 303 ,268 31.22 5.88 

TABLE II 


Scoot ENROLLMENT AND ATTENDANCE, Waite AND Ngoro, ror WALKER COUNTY AND THE STATE, INCLUDING 
Cirigs, 1931-1932 





1932 SCHOOL TOTAL ELEMEN- 
CENSUS, AGES 7-20, TARY AND HIGH 


TERRITORY INCLUSIVE ENROLLMENT 


PERCENTAGE ENROLLED IN 





PER CENT PER CENT 
CENSUS A.D.A, OF — — 
octal SRRCEIAENT 1st grade | Elementary |High School 





White Negro White Negro 





Walker County....| 16,857} 1,897] 13,213) 1,677 














State. ............/§27,979]303 ,268]}432 ,699|207 ,137 


78.4| 88.4] 77.5 | 83.8 |20.5/31.4]76.7]82.5/23.3]17-5 


White | Negro | White | Negro Whinbipel Phite Negro White|Negro 

















81.9) 68.3 79-6 | 79-3 20.8]36.6|73.2|90.5|26.8 9.5 





standpoint of equality of educational 
opportunity, can hardly be viewed as 
favorable for the Negro child. 


THE INTRA-COUNTY SURVEY 


Equipment and buildings, student sta- 
tus, and teacher qualifications and com- 
pensation constitute the three major 
phases of the writer's investigation in 


are privately-owned. It is for this reason 
that over a third of the school plants are 
badly in need of repair, since state and 
federal funds for school renovation are not 
available for privately-owned property. 
Leaking roofs, broken windows, defective 
heating systems, and warped floors char- 
acterize many of the mining company 
properties. In one instance, the prop- 
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ped-up walls of a two-story building were 


sO insecure as to necessitate dismissal of 


classes on windy days for fear of the 
building collapsing. Make-shift accom- 
modations for want of proper equip- 
ment are revealed in the use of curtains 
for partitions in two of the nineteen 
buildings, and of rough-hewn benches in 
place of desks in six of the-buildings. In 
only half of the schools was the number 
of desks adequate for pupil-need. Doubt- 
less, such physical limitations must act 
as a retarding influence on the learning 
process. 


ing’’ which at the time of the writer's 
visit accounted for most of the absences 
of Negro children. The small proportion 
of absences occurring for reason of ‘‘stay- 
ing out to work”’ is not because of a lack 
of economic pressure in the home but 
rather, as one in authority stated, because 
there is practically no work available for 
juveniles in a mining camp. Evidence of 
economic pressure indeed appears in the 
text-book situation, with 20 per cent of 
the pupils unable to buy any books, and a 
still larger proportion possessing some 
but not all of the texts needed. In one 


TABLE III 


PercenTaGE Distr1BUTION OF WALKER County Rurat Waite AND Ngcro Tgeacuers AccoRDING TO RANK OF 
CERTIFICATES: 1934-1935* 

















RANK OF CERTIFICATE EQUIVALENT IN TRAINING WHITE TEACHERS NEGRO TEACHERS 

I Master's degree 1.3 

2 Bachelor's degree 19.0 

3 Bachelor's degree (Fewer educ. courses) 7.3 

4 Two years College 42.0 22.5 

5 One year College 17.0 32.5 

6 Out-of-State schooling or life-examination 7.8 25.0 
certificate 

7 Six months college or high school graduate 5.0 20.0 
passing second grade examination 

8 High School graduate passing third grade 0.6 
examination 





* Data obtained from the office of the Superintendent of Schools of Walker County. 


Status of Negro Pupils 


Of the 1700 pupils enrolled in Walker 
County's Negro day schools in the fall 
of 1934, 81 per cent were in the elementary 
grades and 19 per cent in the high schools, 
31.5 per cent of the total number being in 
the first grade. Although the enrollment 
distribution is less favorable than that of 
the white pupils of the county, in average 
daily attendance Negro pupils outdistance 
the latter by 10 per cent, thus indicating 
to some extent a greater appreciation of 
educational opportunity. And this de- 
spite the handicap of ‘‘inadequate cloth- 


Junior High School class of twenty stu- 
dents, for instance, only six had the re- 
quired number of texts. The teacher in 
charge said he was obliged to teach the 
class mainly from ‘‘experience.”’ 


Teacher Qualification 


In the type of teachers available for the 
instruction of the Negro child may be 
found the chief clue to the comparative 
educational opportunity for the white and 
black races in Walker County. Reference 
has already been made to the underpaid 
condition of the colored teacher, approxi- 
mating in this county a little better than 
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half of the average salary received by the 
white teacher. Concretely, this means 
for the present year 88 per cent of the 
Negro teachers working for $60.75 a 


TABLE IV 


PercENTAGE DistrispuTion or WALKER CouNTY 
Necro AND Waite Teacuers ACCORDING TO YEARS 
or ACADEMIC PREPARATION Bryonp HiGu Scoot: 


1933-1934 





LESS mF MORE 
TEACHERS THAN enties THAN 
2 YEARS 4 YEARS 





Negro, Elementary and 

High School............| 82.0 | 18.0 
White, Elementary........| 40.2 | 54.6 cud 
White, High School.......| 3.8 | 30.4 | 65.8 














the type of certificate held, we find in the 
present school year 27.6 per cent of the 
white teachers credited with a Master's 
or bachelor’s degree as against none for 
the colored group, and 42 per cent of the 
whites credited with two years of college 
training as against 22 per cent for the 
Negroes. (See Table III.) 

For the past year (1933-1934), State 
Department of Education statistics (Table 
IV) obtained for Walker County confirm 
the differential in training indicated 
above. 

In sum, the average white teacher in 
the County schools does have consider- 
ably more training than the average col- 


TABLE V 


Comparison OF Decrezs Herp py Memsers oF WHITE AND CoLoreD TEACHER TRAINING COLLEGE FACULTIES IN 
ALABAMA FOR THE YEAR 1933-1934 
































PER CENT OF FACULTY HOLDING CORRESPONDING DEGREES 
EARNED DEGREES 

Florence Troy Jacksonville | Livingston Average Montgomery 

(white) (white) (white) (white) (white) (Negro) 
Decest of Philasophy...........0000c8.5c5-f EG. 4.2 9.1 14.2 11.8 
0, oe ae 70.8 60.6 42.9 §7.0 29.6 
EE Orr rrr tbe 20.8 18.2 42.9 24.8 48.2 
Ot PET oe Coe oe 6.4 4.2 12.1 6.4 ee 








month or less, usually for a period of 
seven months; for 60 per cent of them, it 
means teaching for $40.50 a month. 
Academically, this salary differential be- 
tween white and colored teachers may be 
explained on the basis of teaching-load, 
experience, or training. By a process of 
elimination, the first two of these explana- 
tions are ruled out in the Walker County 
situation, since Negro teachers were found 
to have a slightly heavier pupil-load than 
white teachers, and fully as much teaching 
experience. Only in differences of training 
then can there be any academic justifica- 
tion for the salary differential noted above. 

By ranking the white and colored teach- 
ers of the county's schools according to 


ored teacher. And on this basis alone, 
some differential in salary rates between 
the races would seem to be justified. 

Furthermore, an examination of the 
qualifications of the white and colored 
state teacher college faculties—from the 
standpoint of earned degrees—will show 
that the type of training received by the 
average white teacher is higher than that 
received by the average Negro teacher. 
The five teacher-training institutions of 
the State are listed in Table V by way of 
illustration. 

In fairness to the Negro teacher, as a 
partial explanation of his inferior training, 
it should be borne in mind that “‘low com- 
pensation’’ may serve as a cause as well 
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as a result of his limited amount of train- 
ing. On $40.50 a month, the rural 
elementary colored teacher is faced with 
quite a problem to discover how to finance 
summer work toward a degree. As one 
teacher in this predicament interpreted the 
difficulty: ‘‘Last summer I had to borrow 
the money to go to school, but I'll have to 
give up the idea of going this summer. 
You just can't save ahead on the small 
salary we get.’ Another point to be con- 
sidered with reference to the existing 
differential in the training of white and 
colored teachers is the fact that the gen- 
erally inferior economic background of the 
Negro teacher necessitates ‘cutting short”’ 
the original period of training for teach- 
ing, thus accounting for the predominance 
in the schoolroom of those whose con- 
secutive period of academic preparation 
ended with high school graduation. The 
absence of practically any administrative 
supervision in the Walker County colored 
schools is still another factor which may 
adversely condition incentives for further 
training on the part of the colored teacher. 


RACIAL ATTITUDES ON THE EDUCATION 
QUESTION 


Probably of more importance than un- 
equal training as an explanation of the 
salary differential for white and colored 
teachers are the attitudes of those who 
directly or indirectly determine the stand- 
ards of compensation. From officials and 
laymen of the white race arise rationaliza- 
tions principally of an economic nature; 
some of them, however, are frank expres- 
sions of race prejudice. 


From the standpoint of the whites 


Emphasizing the economic base for the 
salary differential between the two races 
is the statement of an employe in the 
administrative offices of the County School 
Board: 


If the Negroes themselves had to finance their edu- 
cation, their schools wouldn't run two months of the 
year. What Negro property-owners pay in taxes 
doesn't cover 5 per cent of the cost of running the 
county schools. Furthermore, the Negro hasn't as 
much intelligence as the white man. 


From a prominent county social worker 
comes a similar view: 


You must look at this matter of differential from 
an economic point of view. Few Negroes pay poll and 
ad valorem taxes from which the school funds come. 
You must also take into consideration the fact that 
white parents frequently contribute supplementary 
tuition payments for their children. Then, too, 
Negroes won't attend school if there’s any work to 
do. The chief reason they attend so well in Walker 
County is because there's so little work to be had. 


In strange contrast to an attitude con- 
doning inequality of educational oppor- 
tunity is the strong advocacy by this 
same person of a policy of equal treatment 
in the administration of relief for the 
two races: 


In the County's relief work, there’s no discrimina- 
tion whatever on a racial basis. Negro clients receive 
the same amount of aid as white clients where the need 
és the same. 


Conflicting opinions concerning the 
Negro’s share in financing school costs 
came from the County Assessor’s office.! 
Said one official: 


I should say that fifty per cent of the Negro families 
in the county pay taxes on property. Down and 
around some of these mining camps, they pay their 
taxes more promptly than many white owners. 


Flatly contradicting the above liberal 
estimate of the Negro’s contribution was 
the vigorous assertion of another official 
to the effect that the Negro doesn’t pay 
five per cent of the taxes collected in the 


1The writer attempted to check on these state- 
ments regarding the proportion of taxes paid by 
Negroes in the county but found in the Assessor's 
office no racial classification of the hundreds of 
records. 
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county, and that the assessment on his 
property is usually so low that his pay- 
ment seldom amounts to much. 

Asked how he would reconcile the fact 
of the similarity of pay for white and 
Negro miners with the dissimilarity in 
teacher salaries for whites and Negroes, a 
candidate for political office in the county 
declared: 


Well, now, it wouldn't be fair, would it, to pay a 
high school graduate (Negro) the same as a college 
graduate (white)? 


One may well question whether this 
attitude does not in some sense reflect a 
cultural lag in a policy of lower com- 
pensation for Negro educators than for 
Negro miners. 

Frank acknowledgment of race prej- 
udice appears in the comments of a high 
administrative school official: 


What it comes down to is that we just don’t think 
the Negro should be paid as much as the white. 
You'll find the same principle in the higher prices 
that some merchants in town charge Negro cus- 
tomers. 


A survival of the Civil War attitude 
came from an unexpected source, from a 
young government employee, native to 
the county: 

Sure, race discrimination exists in the schools as 
anywhere else. The colored teacher who said he 


didn’t allow himself to get worked up about it has 
the right attitude—The Civil War hasn't ended yet. 


Said an outspoken farmer: 


It’s all up to the politicians what the Negro teacher 
will get. A good man as superintendent may be 
sympathetic with the Negroes but he can’t do much if 
the politicians don’t support him. 


The general opinion of those approached 
was that the Negro teacher in Walker 
County was well taken care of. His low 
salary seems to be taken for granted when 
it is given any thought at all by the aver- 
age white citizen. 
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From the standpoint of the Negroes 


How the Negro feels about the apparent 
discrimination in teacher salaries was 
obtained through conversations with some 
of the colored educators. According to 
the principal of one of the largest colored 
schools in the county: 


It looks to me like a case of giving the Negro 
schools what's left over after the white schools have 
been provided for. Difference in training doesn’t 
seem to account for owr salary rating. The elementary 
teacher in the Negro rural schools is paid $40.50 a 
month regardless of the certificate she holds; whereas 
in the white schools, the type of certificate held does 
determine the amount of salary received. 

Furthermore, Negro miners receive the same pay as 
white miners when the kind of work performed is the 
same. So it seems as though teachers doing the same 
kind of work should receive the same amount of pay, 
without distinction of color. 


In similar vein, the principal of another 
school voiced a mild protest: 


Two of our four teachers lack just a summer or two 
of being college graduates, but it doesn’t bring them 
any extra pay. The amount of training has little to 
do with what a colored teacher receives. 


The necessity of seeking more remunera- 
tive work was stated by a veteran school 
master: 


I'm planning to give up school teaching and get 
into welfare work. I have five children to support, 
and I have to think of that first. 


In general, the usual reaction of the 
Negro teacher to questions concerning 
comparative educational opportunity was 
one of reticence, implying the fear that a 
free expression of opinion might jeop- 
ardize his job. 


CONCLUSION 


In a county having only one lynching in 
its history and boasting at the present time 
of an exceptionally friendly relation be- 
tween the races, it comes as no surprise to 
discover that Walker County supports 
Negro education far better than the aver- 
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age county in the state. And in view of 
the latter fact it is not difficult to under- 
stand why Walker County Negro children 
are above average for their race in their 
scholastic progress. The most surprising 
feature of an educational system favoring 
the white child is the fact that the Negro 
children in this instance, despite inferior 
equipment and instruction, enroll in pro- 
portionately larger numbers and maintain 
a higher rate of daily attendance than the 
white children of the county. 

Negro teachers receive so much less 
salary than the white teachers principally 
because their preparation for teaching is 
inferior, their standard of living is lower, 
and finally, because they are Negroes. 
While information gathered through this 
investigation bears out the current belief 
that there is a decided difference in the 
training of white and colored teachers, the 
fact must be faced that inferior compensa- 
tion for inferior training works an in- 
justice on the Negro teacher in that it 
serves economically to block his efforts 
toward advanced training. Furthermore, 
there can be little incentive for self- 
improvement in a rural elementary teacher 
salary of $40.50 a month. 


According to an old adage, a chain is as 
strong as its weakest link. Applied to 
the educational situation, a public school 
system might be said to be as good as its 
weakest unit, in this case, the underpaid 
rural elementary Negro teacher, attempt- 
ing to lay character foundations in future 
citizens under the strain of financial in- 
security. Whatever the economic argu- 
ments one may advance (the dispropor- 
tionately small amount of taxes paid by 
the Negro, his generally lower living 
standards and consequent ability to live 
on less income than the white man) the 
fact of educational differentiation on a 
racial basis remains. And as long as the 
mores of the white community condone 
inequalities of educational opportunity for 
the races, so long will the colored children 
be obliged to prepare themselves for life 
adjustments in schools of inferior equip- 
ment and inferior instruction. In the pres- 
ent relief work of the government, the 
basic factor in determining the amount of 
relief given is one of ‘‘need.’’ One might 
readily ask, ‘‘Why should not the same 
principle apply to the South’s provision 
for Negro education?”’ 


THE NEGRO MINER IN WEST VIRGINIA 


JAMES T. 


LAING 


Kent State University 


LTHOUGH studies of Negro mi- 
gration of the past two decades 
have pointed out the fact that 

every large exodus of Negroes from the 
south has contained a number whose 
destination was the mining fields of West 
Virginia! no sociological study has ap- 


' See, for example, C. G. Woodson, A Century of 
Negro Migration, Associated Publishers, 1918; Negro 
Migration in 1916-17, U. S. Dept. of Labor, Division of 
Negro Economics, 1919. 


peared of the Negro in this area.? Here 
Negroes occupy a unique position; more 
Negro miners work in the coal mines of 
West Virginia’ than in those of any other 


2 Greene and Woodson’s The Negro Wage Earner, 
Charles S. Johnson's The Negro in American Civilization, 
and Spero and Harris's The Black Worker all contain 
valuable material but are limited largely to economic 
discussion. Additional material is to be found in the 
reports of the West Virginia Bureau of Negro Welfare 
and Statistics from 1921 to 1932. 

® According to the West Virginia Department of 
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state. Although they formed only 6.6 
per cent of the population of the state in 
1930 they constituted 21.8 per cent of all 
miners. 

The purpose of the study, of which this 
article is a brief summary, is to provide 
sociological data concerning this group, 
first, by discussion of the origin, develop- 
ment, and present status of the Negro 
miners of West Virginia, and, second, by 
describing in some detail certain aspects 
of the Negro culture in the mining fields. 


METHOD 


Information was obtained by personal 
interviews with employers, miners, Negro 
teachers, preachers, and other persons who 
could furnish factual material concerning 
the Negroes in the mining fields; by ex- 
tensive correspondence with persons not 
available for interview; by wide reading, 
especially in the West Virginia State 
Library; and by study of coal company 
records. Two schedules were used, an 
employer's schedule and a miner’s sched- 
ule, in Logan, Kanawha, McDowell, 
Raleigh, and Fayette, counties where 74.6 
per cent of all Negro miners live. Six 
hundred miners’ schedules were taken, 
while the schedules of 44 operators em- 
ploying almost half of the Negro miners 
in the state were obtained. 


HISTORICAL BACKGROUND 


Negroes have probably been employed 
in the mines of West Virginia since the 
early years of the nineteenth century after 
coal supplanted wood as the fuel used in 
the Great Kanawha Valley salt furnaces 
in 1819. In the late atte-bellum years 





Mines there were 25,335 Negro miners in 1927, 23,987 
in 1928, 23,941 in 1929, 23,521 in 1930, and 21,514 in 
1931. Later figures are not yet available. In spite 
of the decline in their numbers during the depression, 
Negroes have lost a smaller proportion than either 
native whites or foreigners. 
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Negro slaves were largely used in the coal 
mines and cannel coal oil factories of 
Kanawha County. With the building of 
the Chesapeake and Ohio Railroad and 
consequent opening of the New River coal 
field in 1873 the Negro population of the 


southern counties increased rapidly. 
These newcomers, coming mostly from 
Virginia to work on the railroad,‘ re- 
mained to work in the mines. The 
transition from railroad workers to miners 
was duplicated in the building of the 
Norfolk and Western Railroad from 1883 
to 1892, the Virginian in 1909, and in the 
later extensions of these railroads. 

In the state as a whole Negroes and 
native whites constituted the bulk of the 
mining population until the great expan- 
sion of the industry after 1892. Follow- 
ing the great strike in 1902 both Negroes 
and native whites were supplanted by 
foreigners,’ the percentages of native 
whites and Negroes in 1907 being only 
36.3 and 17.6 respectively.6 The foreign- 
ers outnumbered the Negroes every year 
until 1925. Since then, however, the 
Negroes have been more numerous than 
they, the percentages of native whites, 
Negroes, and foreigners in 1931 being 
61.1, 21.9 and, 17.0.7 


MIGRATION 


The Negro miners are largely a migrated 
group. Only 14.0 per cent of the 600 


4 The Negro legendary hero, John Henry, was sup- 
posed to have worked at the Big Bend Tunnel on the 
C. & O. Railroad during its construction, 1870-72. 
(See Guy B. Johnson, John Henry, U. of N. C. Press, 
1929, P- §4-) 

’ Reports of the U. S. Immigration Commission, 
1911, Vol. 7, p. 151. 

® West Virginia Department of Mines, Annual 
Report, 1907. No reports prior to 1907 contained 
any data on racial or national groups in the mining 
population. 

7 West Virginia Department of Mines, Annual 


Reports, 1907-31. 
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miners interviewed were born in West 
Virginia; 47.8 per cent came from Virginia; 
11.8 per cent from North Carolina; 11.2 
per cent from Alabama; 4.5 per cent from 
Tennessee; 3.3 per cent from Georgia; 
2.§ per cent from South Carolina; and the 
remaining 4.9 per cent from five southern 
and six northern states. Various reasons 
were given by the migrated miners for 
coming to West Virginia. Chief among 
these were economic, the “‘pull’’ of higher 
wages and increased opportunity being 
almost universal. Crop failures and bad 
conditions of the farms from which 
many of them came constituted a ‘‘push"’ 
which rendered the economic ‘“‘pull’’ of 
the mining fields more effective. Eco- 
nomic reasons, however, while powerful, 
were by no means the only ones given. 
Better schools for their children and a 
greater opportunity for civic and personal 
liberty were also named, particularly by 
the more articulate migrants. Crises of 
various kinds which interfere with the 
accustomed tenor of life influenced others 
to leave their native states and wander. 
Death of a relative or a wife and offenses 
against the law by them or their parents 
were not infrequently given as personal 
reasons for migration. Desire for travel 
and new experience led many young men 
to ‘‘venture out.”’ 

The movements of migrants may be 
classified into nine directional types: (1) 
From states south of Virginia direct to 
West Virginia. (2) From southern states 
north of Alabama to that state and thence 
north to West Virginia. (3) From the 
southern states northward with one or 
more stops the last of which was in 
Virginia from which the migrant came to 
West Virginia. (4) From southern states 
with one or more stops the last being in 
Kentucky from which state the migrant 
came to West Virginia. (5) From states 
south of Virginia direct to northern states 


and thence back to West Virginia. (6) 


From northern states directly to West Vir- 
ginia. (7) From southern states to the 
western states such as Kansas or Missouri 
and thence to West Virginia. (8) From 
Virginia to West Virginia direct. (9) 
From Virginia to Kentucky, thence to 
West Virginia. 


FUNCTIONS PERFORMED BY THE NEGRO MINER 


Negroes occupy all of the labor positions 
in the industry, both skilled and un- 
skilled, but rarely a position of authority. 
The greatesr number of Negroes are em- 
ployed in underground positions, or ‘‘in- 
side labor.’ Of the 2,411 Negroes con- 
cerning whom detailed information was 
obtained, 96.3 per cent were employed in 
these occupations. Coal loaders consti- 
tuted 75.7 per cent of all Negroes in the 
group. Negroes choose this occupation 
not only because it is the most available 
of all but it is one of the most lucrative 
and provides the least supervision with 
the greatest amount of personal freedom 
in work hours. Other jobs and the per- 
centage of the Negro group in each are as 
follows: brakeman, 6.8; trackman, 5.5; 
motorman, 4.9; and machine man, 2.3. 
Only 3.2 per cent were employed in ‘‘out- 
side labor,’’ a term applied to surface 
work in preparing the coal for shipment 
and in maintenance of equipment. Only 
II, 0.§ per cent of the 2,411 Negroes 
studied, were in positions which, even by 
the most liberal stretching of the term, 
could be called positions of authority. 
The position of mine foreman was the 
highest held by a Negro unless that of the 
one Negro safety director with the State 
Department of Mines be counted as a 
mining position. 


EFFICIENCY OF THE NEGRO MINER 


So far as employer opinion is an index, 
Negroes are efficient workers in most of 
the positions they occupy. Race prej- 
udice on the part of whites and jealousy 
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of other Negroes have greatly limited the 
success of Negro bosses. They must face 
the opposition of white workers, the 
the suspicion of employers, and the an- 
tagonism of members of their own group 
who expect special favors. While the 
opinions of employers varied widely, the 
average opinion rated Negroes higher 
than native whites as coal loaders and 
brakeman and higher than the foreigners 
as machine men, motormen, and tipple 
men. They were considered inferior to 
the native whites as machine men, track 
men, motormen, and tipple men, and to 
the foreigners as coal loaders and track 
men. In all-round desirability, however, 
the Negroes for many employers are pref- 
erable because they ate, in addition to 
being good workers, good company cus- 
tomers and ‘‘more easily handled’’ than 
other workers. 


WAGES OF NEGRO MINERS 


The daily wage of Negro miners appears 
high; the irregularity of work, however, 
cuts down the amount of annual wages 
received. Study of payrolls of three com- 
panies revealed that in 1929 the average 
semi-monthly wage of 142 Negroes was 
$59.15, or about $118.30 a month. By 
1931, however, wages in three Kanawha 
County mines dropped 50.9 per cent from 
the 1929 figures, a condition somewhat 
typical of mines in every county. In 1932 
conditions were more depressed than in 
1931. With the operation of the NRA 
over several months of 1933 the earnings 
were undoubtedly higher. 

Negroes in the mines studied paid back 
to the company in charges of some kind 
71.9 per cent of theirearnings. Foreigners 
spent only 32.5 per cent of their earnings 
with the company, while native whites 
spent 51.4 0f theirs. Foreigners, although 
receiving an average wage of $18.86 cach 
semi-monthly period more than the 
Negroes, spent an average of $17.15 less 


with the company. The chief items of 
expenditure are for groceries, furniture, 
and supplies at the company-store; rent, 
powder, and miners’ tools; doctor and 
hospital fees; fuel; light; and burial 
fund. In spite of the large part of their 
earnings spent with the company 119, 
or 19.8 per cent of the 600 miners inter- 
viewed reported ownership of real estate. 
One hundred and twenty-three, or 20.5 per 
cent, owned automobiles, while 43.8 per 
cent either owned an automobile or had 
previously owned one. 


THE COMPANY-OWNED TOWN 


Coal development in isolated areas has 
forced coal companies to build houses for 
shelter and to provide all other resources 
necessary to even the simplest and rudest 
life. The resulting ‘‘company-owned”’ 
towns vary from those in which the state 
of disrepair, in the words of the United 
States Coal Commission, ‘‘runs beyond 
the power of verbal description.’’* to 
those with paved streets and running 
water in the houses superior to many 
non-mining rural communities. 

In all of these towns a sort of feudalistic 
paternalism on the part of the company 
inevitably exists. Company stores found 
at every operation as a rule enjoy a monop- 
oly since no other store is allowed on 
company property. The building of good 
roads, however, has provided the miners 
with some outside markets. The health 
of the miners is cared for by ‘‘company 
doctors’ who, although paid by the work- 
ers, usually consider themselves employees 
of the company and identify themselves 
with its interests. Miners live in ‘‘com- 
pany houses’’ for which they must sign 
contracts whith specifically state that they 
do not create the relationship of landlord 
and tenant but only of master and servant. 
They further stipulate that the miner will 


® Reports of the U. $. Coal Commission, 1923, Pt. 
II], p. 1431. 
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allow no one on the premises objectionable 
to the company. By these means, and a 
local police system under company pay in 
some localities, the companies have made 
most difficult the organization of miners 
by labor unions.°® 


THE FAMILY 


In the drab life of the mining fields are to 
be found comparatively few unmarried 
Negroes. Of the miners interviewed, 76.0 
per cent were married and 6.5 per cent more 
were either separated, widowed, or di- 
vorced. The traditional Negro family in 
which the mother is the stable quantity is 
tending, under the influence of mining con- 
ditions, toward standards of the white 
majority group. The miner must be 
working for a company in order to hold 
his house. Employment opportunities 
for wives are limited; hence, the man is 
necessarily a more stable element in family 
life than in many other occupations. 

Birth rates for Negroes in mining coun- 
ties are lower than for whites.!° The 
reason for this fact probably lies not in the 
absence of large families but in the fre- 
quency of childless marriages. Of the 495 
married miners, 22.2 per cent were child- 
less, while 37.2 per cent had more than 
three children. The largest family con- 
tained 17 children. Scarcity of large 
houses in the mining fields has resulted in 
64.6 per cent of the people in Negro miners’ 
families living under what are ordinarily 
considered as overcrowded conditions. 

In the early days Negro migrants took 
up with women and maintained them as 
common-law wives. Some of these unions 
are still to be found although the require- 
ment of a marriage license by the state in 
order for a wife to receive ‘‘compensation"’ 


* The “'freedom"’ of the companies has been some- 
what limited by the NIRA. See Title I, Section 7a. 

1° Birch, Scillbirth, and Infant Mortality Statistics 
for Birth Registration Area of the U. S., 1929, pp. 
127-128. 
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for the death of a husband led most of 
them to marry. Negro sex and family 
mores ate slowly approaching the stand- 
ards of the white group. 


EDUCATION 


Of the Negro miners interviewed 9.5 per 
cent had no schooling; 12.8 per cent fin- 
ished the eighth grade; 4.4 per cent fin- 
ished high school; while six, or 1.2 per 
cent, had some college work. Their chil- 
dren are provided with comparatively 
good schools, since the state spends prac- 
tically the same amount per capita for 
Negro and white education. The chil- 
dren of Negro miners are taking advantage 
of their opportunities; a slightly larger 
percentage of all Negroes in the mining 
fields between 5 and 20 years of age are 
enrolled in school than of native whites of 
the same ages.'! A larger proportion of 
the Negroes in school remain for the high 
school years than in any other southern or 
border state.'* A large proportion of the 
students in the two Negro state colleges 
are children of miners, forming according 
to the Dean of the Bluefield State Teachers 
College 93.9 per cent of their 232 students 
and a somewhat smaller proportion of 
those of West Virginia State College." 

A heightened racial self-respect is given 
the children of Negro miners by race-con- 
scious teachers. The different rates at 
which children and their parents assimi- 
late white standards create a wide gap 
between them; some are bewildered by the 
conflict of standards and family tensions 
increase. Hypersensitivity concomitant 
with the developing racial psychosis leads 
many children to see in the mining situa- 


"U.S, Census Population Bulletin, West Virginia, 
Composition and Characteristics of the Population, 


1930, Pp. 9. 
2U. §. Bureau of Education Bulletin, No. 20, 
1931, Pp. 73. 
‘8 Information secured through correspondence 
and interview with the officials of the two insti- 
tutions, 
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tion only racial exploitation. They leave 
to face deadlines of other industries. 
Some are successful; others return in defeat 
to add their more articulate voices to the 
undertone of discontent which is always 
present. 


RECREATION 


Recreational facilities are definitely 
lacking in the mining fields. Much of the 
enforced leisure is spent in time killing 
rather than in activities likely to promote 
individual or social improvement. Loaf- 
ing ‘‘visiting,’’ gossip, pool, checkers, and 
horseshoes take much of the miners’ time. 
Baseball is also popular with the young 
people of both sexes. In more prosperous 
times automobile riding was greatly en- 
joyed by Negro miners, but many of them 
have lost their cars or can not buy gasoline 
for them during the depression. Fishing 
is indulged in to a very limited extent since 
not all mines are on streams where fish are 
plentiful. Many Negroes keep “‘hunting 
dogs’’ which they use upon occasion. 

Negro churches and lodges have tradi- 
tionally filled the need for recreation. 
Funerals, weddings, and ‘‘baptizings’’ are 
well attended. Schools have also seen 
their responsibility and provide programs 
of various sorts, particularly for adoles- 
cents. Negro musical organizations are 
prevalent, especially vocal quartettes. 
These quartettes represent different mining 
towns compete for prizes. 


RELIGION 


Most of the Negro miners are church 
members, 71.6 per cent of those inter- 
viewed belonging to some denomination. 
Baptists are most numerous, constituting 
upwards of 80 per cent of all church mem- 
bers in the coal fields.“4 Fifteen and seven- 


4 Religions Bodies: 1926, 1, 69. Further informa- 
tion was secured from J. J. Turner, State Director of 
Religious Education and Missions of the Baptist 
Church, 
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tenths per cent of the miners whose 
schedules were taken were Methodists, 
while 3.7 per cent were adherents of the 
‘Holiness’? Church. Negro preachers 
range all the way from college and semi- 
nary graduates to uneducated ‘“‘preaching’’ 
miners. Some ‘‘professional’’ jealousy 
exists between these groups. 

All gradations between the extremely 
emotional, uninhibited, rhythmic service 
and that identical with urban white 
churches exist. Study of the Negro 
churches in the mining fields indicates that 
diverse cultural elements, even in a group 
with racial homogeneity and bonds of 
common disadvantages, may not have 
their religious needs met in the same way. 
Simple Negro peasants lately from the 
south, caught in the maelstrom of eco- 
nomic maladjustment, desiring the ecstacy 
which only a certain type of religion can 
give them, complain that they cannot 
‘‘understand’’ the preacher. Educated 
and race-conscious Negro ministers, for 
whom the adoption of white standards 
constitutes the most important desider- 
atum complain because they must ‘‘talk 
down"’ to their congregations. Both are 
unsatisfied. 


SOCIAL CLASSES 


Negroes in the mining fields are by no 
means a homogeneous group. Social rank 
among Negro miners rests not so much 
upon economic bases as upon cultural 
differences, sharp distinctions being made 
between West Virginia and Virginia 
natives and those from further south. The 
Virginians and West Virginians consider 
the southerners ‘‘crude,’’ emotional, and 
‘‘mean,’’ and tend to avoid them. Ala- 
bamans particularly are objectionable. 


6 Cf. H. W. Odum, Social and Mental Traits of the 
Negro, p. 54 ff; E. T. Kreuger, ‘Negro Religious 
Expression,'’ American Journal of Sociology, XXXVIII, 
July, 1932; N. N. Puckett, Folk Beliefs of the Southern 
Negro, Univ. of N. C, Press, 1926, Chapter VIII. 
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Isolated by the majority group of Virgin- 
ians and West Virginians the southerners 
either become ‘“‘clannish’’ or attempt to 
escape discrimination by denying their 
origin and passing as Virginians or West 
Virginians. Other bases of social status 
are church membership and, in some 
places, denominational adherence. Upper 
classes further hold aloof from the ‘‘crimi- 
nals’’ as they term them, meaning thereby 
those who habitually run afoul of the law. 


RACE RELATIONS 


Race relations are relatively intimate 
and friendly even though whites and 
Negroes work in closest contact. The 
stable equilibrium of the present time 
comes as one stage in a cycle the other 
stages of which may be said to be isola- 
tion, economic welcome by employers, 
industrial and social conflict, accommoda- 
tion and quiescence.'® Race consciousness 
is present to a limited extent among miners 
and to a greater extent among their chil- 
dren, teachers, and preachers. Sporadic 
growth of Garveyism in the mining fields, 
however, was concomitant with the 
growth of the Ku Klux Klan. 

The interracial situation in the mining 
fields provides sufficient evidence for ques- 
tioning the extent of applicability of the 
common generalization that race prejudice 
exists in inverse proportion to the status 
of the white person. Ordinarily accul- 
turation of the white has led him to expect 
the Negroes to be necessarily lower; when 
Negroes approximate the position of the 
white, prejudice is aroused. Under the 
stimuli of controlled competition of the 
company-owned town the white no longer 
expects the Negro to receive lower wages 
or occupy a definitely lower plane. Ne- 
groes and whites receive equal pay in the 
same positions; their respective numbers 
are determined by company policy to 


16 Cf. E. S. Bogardus “‘A Race Relations Cycle,” 
American Journal of Sociology, 35, p. 612 ff. 


which both races must become accommo- 
dated. Over a period of years the status 
of the groups has become, thus, more 
nearly identical, with eventual decrease 
rather than an increase of race prejudice, 
quite contrary to the usual generalization. 


PROSPECT 


Although their proportion in the min- 
ing industry of West Virginia has in- 
creased during the depression, owing to 
the departure of thousands of whites,’ 
Negro miners are, as a whole, a dissatisfied 
and downcast group whose future depends 
pretty largely on the fate of the coal in- 
dustry itself. Attempts have recently 
been made, after a favorable decision of 
the Supreme Court, to stabilize conditions 
by means of codperative sales organiza- 
tions of competing operators,!* and some 
gains have been made by labor under the 
NRA. It is too early yet to say just what 
the ultimate results will be. If the Ne- 
groes remain while whites leave and 
through some means order replaces chaos 
they may be able to preémpt for them- 
selves a place in the mining industry 
superior to any they have yet occupied. 
If, on the other hand, the new control 
devices mean only anarchistic competition 
and production by larger units the con- 
clusion seems inescapable that the Negro 
youth of the mining fields will continue 
its exodus to other parts, the void will be 
filled by recruits from the South, brief 
periods of prosperity will alternate with 
squalor, and Negro miners will con- 
tinue, as in the past, to be ‘‘more easily 
handled.”’ 


17 Between 1930 and 1931 there was a decrease of 
g.2 per cent in the number of miners employed while 
the proportion of Negroes employed increased 0.1 per 
cent. (West Virginia Department of Mines Reports, 
1930 and 1931.) Study of company pay rolls indi- 
cated that a much larger percentage of whites left in 
1932 while Negroes tended to remain. 

18 See Coal Age, Vol. 36, pp. 65, 648; Vol. 37, pp. 
34, 85, 123; Coal Mining, Vol. 9, p. 97; Vol. 10, p. 24. 
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Contributions to this Deparement wil! include material of three kinds: (1) original discussion, suggestion, plans, programs ) 


of the field; (3) special resules of study and research. 
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and theories; (2) reports of special projects, working programs, conferences and meetings, and progress in any distinctive aspects 


OLE OFAE OGLE CBGZE GV4EO 


SOCIAL TECHNOLOGY IN RELATION TO SOCIAL 
PLANNING 


C. J. BUSHNELL 
University of Toledo 


THE CHALLENGE OF THE TIME TO THE 
SOCIOLOGISTS 


HE extent of social disorder today 
seems to be making imperative ‘‘a 
more far reaching and profound in- 
quiry into new ways of attaining security 
and reintegration in a demoralized econ- 
omy.”"! The list of present disorders, in 
the light of known methods of better ways 
of living, is an indictment of our current 
morals, politics, and scientific procedure. 
Vast technological unemployment; dis- 
graceful housing for half our population; 
sweeping foreclosures of home mortgages; 
glaring contrasts of poverty and wealth; 
general insecurity; the paradox of scarcity 
in the presence of possible abundance; 
business waiting for markets while with- 
holding from labor adequate buying 
power; the holding back of inventions; 
the stinting of education, recreation and 
art; the waste and maldistribution of re- 
sources; and the consequent spread of war, 
folly and fascism; all indicate a lack of 
planned codperative control that cannot 
long continue without general, public 
disaster. 
While the economists and other earlier 


1 Howard W. Odum, on National Social Planning, 
in Sociology and Social Research, March-April, 1935, p- 
304. 


organized groups of social scientists have 
been responding to the call for more useful 
information, and have much to contribute 
to the solution of the problem, they have 
not been able fully to meet the demand be- 
cause of the extent of the disorder and the 
limited, specialized, and abstract character 
of their fields of inquiry. The challenge 
comes home to the sociologists today 
especially because sociology has arisen as 
the scientific effort to secure a comprehen- 
sive, realistic view of the evolving system 
of human relations. 

First of all, then, the social technology 
required by the present social emergency 
calls for a comprehensive social planning 
based especially upon a sociological inter- 
pretation of the nature of social organiza- 
tion and progress. 


THE NEED OF A DEMOCRATIC FRAME OF 
REFERENCE 


In the second place, this required soci- 
ological basis for adequate social tech- 
nology today must present such an analysis 
of the structure and functions of society as 
shall serve to explain and guide the ob- 
served trends of society in the direction of 
the greater social union, the greater social 
community. ‘There must grow out of 
the sociological approach basic principles 
upon which the administration can build 
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an enduring plan.”’* It is significant that 
the term ‘‘frame of reference’’ is being 
increasingly used in connection with social 
planning and interpretation. The mean- 
ing of anything is given to it by the setting 
in which it functions. What the social 
planner today particularly requires is a 
more adequate ‘“‘frame of reference’’— 
statement of the system, setting or pattern 
of essential, related functions—the ‘‘ges- 
talt’’ of the community. The statement 
needs to be in such form as to reveal the 
proportions and the directions in which 
these functional elements must develop in 
order to produce the unity and harmony 
of coéperation that spell progress and 
public welfare. Such a frame of reference 
in social interpretation—the concept of 
the essential conditions of organic, social 
union—is what students of society are 
coming to mean by the name democracy. 
By democracy, then, we mean a social order 
in which every person shall have a genuine 
opportunity to make good in personal 
development and public service to the full 
extent of his human capacities. The in- 
creasing education, initiative, wealth, and 
political power of people generally are 
compelling us to see that the social frame 
of reference for all successful planning must 
be this democratic system in which all 
persons are regarded as ends to be served 
for the benefit of all, rather than as means 
to be exploited for the benefit of a few. 
The conditions which are coming to be 
regarded as essential in this democratic 
frame of reference may be briefly and 
simply stated as four in number. (1) For 
every child, a normal birth, healthy en- 
vironment and liberal cultural and voca- 
tional education. (2) For every adult, a 
secure job adapted to his abilities. (3) 
For everyone, an income adequate to 
maintain him in efficiency in his position 


2 [bid., p. 306. 


of best social service. (4) For everyone, 
such influence with the authorities that 
his needs and ideas shall receive due con- 
sideration by them. 

Of course, it is recognized that people 
are not outwardly equal; that most people 
need and desire leadership; and, as Ordway 
Tead powerfully insists, real leadership, 
permanent and successful, is not in prin- 
ciple that of dictatorship but that of 
democracy.* This is true because today 
increasingly free communication and hon- 
est consideration of the needs, longings, 
and ideas of the people by their leaders is 
essential for any stable and successful 
community life.‘ If this view of human 
relations is correct, democracy is not 
merely a method of voting, nor of rule by 
the mob, but the natural way society gets 
organized for the maximum system of 
reciprocal benefits and services of its mem- 
bers. As John Dewey states the matter: 


Democracy is not an alternative to other principles 
of associated life. It is the idea of community life 
itself . . . the clear consciousness of communal life in 
all its implications. ...The prime difficulty . . . is 
that of discovering the means by which a scattered, 
mobile and manifold public may so recognize itself as 
to define and express its interests. . . . The problem is 
in the first instance an intellectual problem: the search 
for conditions under which the Great Society may 
become the Great Community.® 


THE GROUND PATTERN OF THE SOCIAL 
CONSTITUTION 


If the above is a correct statement of the 
principles of organization in any really 
successful social order, then, it is the 
further business of social technology to 
inquire what are the basic essential types 
of human activity that must be provided 
for in any community plan? How are 


3 See his Art of Leadership, especially pp. 10, 16, 27, 
184-185. 

* See also article by Donald Slesinger in Scribner's 
for September, 1935, pp. 178, 179. 

5 The Public and Its Problems, pp. 146-149. 
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TABLE I 


Cuart or THE SocraL CONSTITUTION 





INDIVIDUAL 
GENERAL CONSUMPTION—CONSUMMATION—COMMON 
EX PERIENCE—COMMUNION—PERSONALITY—ENDS— 
STANDARD 





Interests and Attitudes | Habitual Activities 


Values Being Increased 





IV. Aesthetic Appreciation 





(8) Art 


Contemplating 


Expressing 


Composing 
Painting 
Singing 
Mimicking 


(7) Fellowship 


Playing 


Associating 





Dancing 
Gaming 
Conversing 
Visiting 


Friendship 





III. Ethical Control 





(6) Government 


Ordering 


Protecting 


Supervision 
Commanding 
Counciling 
Defending 


(5) Morality 


Sympathizing 


Devoting 





Helping 
Encouraging 
Praying 
Exhorting 


Order 


Justice 





II. Reflective Investigation 





(4) Education 


Experimenting 


Thinking 


Healing 
Training 
Teaching 
Explaining 


(3) Information 


Communicating 


Inquiring 





Recording 
Publishing 
Reporting 
Discovering 


Wisdom 


Knowledge 





$0 
SPECIALIZED PRODUCTIO 


IETY 
N—PREPARATION—VOCA- 


TIONAL ORGANIZATION-—SERVICE-—-ENVI- 
RONMENT—-MEANS-—STIMULUS 





Vocational Occupations 





Literature 
Plastic Art 
Music 
Acting 


Dancing 
Playing 
Entertaining 
Homemaking 


Administration 
Law 
Legislation 
Defense 


Philanthropy 
Leadership 
Ministry 
Evangelism 





Healing 
Training 
Teaching 
Lecturing 


Librarianship 
Journalism 
Communication 
Research 





I. Physical Maintenance 





(2) Equipment 


Acquiring 


Making 


Exchanging 
Carrying 
Shaping 
Digging 


(1) Sustenance 


Reproducing 


Feeding 





Cohabiting 
Sheltering 
Sleeping 
Eating 





Wealth 


Vitality 


I. Laboring Classes 








Trade 
Transportation 
Manufacture 
Farming 


Parenthood 
Housing 
Rooming 
Catering 


IV. Artist Classes 


Social Institutions 


Lycaeum 
Studio 
Conservatory 
Theatre 





Assembly 


Club 


| 
Playground 
| 
Home 


III. Manager Classes 


Office 
Court 
Legislature 


Police 


Charity 
Order 
Church 
Mission 


II. Scientist Classes 


Hospital 
Gymnasium 
School 
Forum 


Library 
Press 

Post Office 
Laboratory 





— 


Store—Bank 
Railroad 
Factory 
Farm 


Family 
Dwelling 
Dormitory 
Dinner 
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these types related to each other? In 
what relative proportions do they need to 
be developed? 

These questions can be answered only if 
we can reduce human experiences to some 
basic pattern or simple common denomi- 
nator, and distinguish the essential phases 
of this pattern. I believe we have such a 
common denominator of experiences in 
the project form. In principle any ex- 
perience or series of experiences may be 
truly described as a project. Every con- 
scious experience takes that form, or may 
be discerned as a phase or stage of that 
form. Every experience or series of ex- 
periences arises as a condition of lack, 
want, or hunger which, on reflection, 
takes the form of a problem of readjust- 
ment with the environment. It has char- 
acteristic beginning, middle, and end 
phases. The essential stages of the proj- 
ect are as follows: (1) need, the effort to 
maintain a disturbed function; (2) reflection, 
the projection of ends and means in plans; 
(3) control, the application of plans to the 
conditions of the situation; and finally, 
appreciation, or the sense of value in the 
reorganized completed adjustment. Al- 
though in practice we find these phases of 
experience in the project often interrupted 
and distorted, I believe they constitute 
the basic types of human interest activity 
—the physical, the cognitive, the moral, and 
the aesthetic—achieving the proximate 
end-experiences of mechanism, truth, good- 
ness, and beauty. I believe every social 
planner has to plan for these types of 
experience for each person through the 
appropriate arrangements of institutional 
and vocational organization. This is 
suggested in the Chart of the Social Consti- 
tution (Table TD). On the left are the indi- 
vidual or psychological aspects of human 
mature expressed as personal interests, 
attitudes, and habits; and on the right, 
the corresponding societary or more soci- 


ological aspects expressed as the support- 
ing vocations and institutions. For these, 
the community planner must provide. 

Notice that persons, not institutions, 
are the final ends. ‘‘The Sabbath was 
made for man [as democracy maintains], 
not man for the Sabbath [as fascism main- 
tains]."’ 


A NATIONAL ORGANIZATION OF PLANNING 
AUTHORITIES 


With the increase of machinery, decrease 
of the work day, and increase of leisure, we 
are witnessing a significant shifting of 
occupational lines. The interests and 
vocations shown toward the top of the 
Chart are absorbing the time and attention 
released by those at the bottom. As 
people have opportunity voluntarily to 
devote themselves to these more distinctly 
human experiences of the higher culture, 
coéperative and publicly organized plan- 
ning of social development increases. The 
laissez faire system of ‘‘rugged individ- 
ualism’’ with its half blind belligerent 
profiteering, yields (with much present 
confusion) to the more socialized system 
of better mutual service. As better plan- 
ning by representative authorities in- 
creases, attempted social control by war- 
ring pressure groups yields to control 
through more expert agencies providing 
proportionate and economical develop- 
ment of the essential interests of the 
community. The objectives of a scien- 
tifically planned system of social tech- 
nology would take account of the basic 
principles of social development. We 
should have increasing conservation of 
natural resources, improved social integ- 
rity, reciprocity, rhythm, specialization, 
publicity, security and adaptation of 
personal abilities to employment. 

The trend toward a more collectively 
planned social order is unmistakable.* If 


® See Stuart Chase, Government in Industry. 
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the above analysis of the essential social 
interests is measurably correct, why may 
we not expect to see them more fully and 
proportionally represented in the agencies 
of government? Why not in the Presi- 
dent’s Cabinet, for example, secretaries of 
education, recreation and art, as well as 
those of our present overdeveloped com- 
mercialism? Why not throughout the 
country a democratic system of general 
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and special planning boards representing 
at least the eight basic interests of sus- 
tenance, equipment, communication, edu- 
cation, morals, government, fellowship, 
and art in every region, section, city, and 
town? If the present trends toward 
genuine democracy continue to prevail, I 
believe we are warranted in expecting 
some such system of planned social 
technology. 


THE FEDERAL TRANSIENT PROGRAM FOR BOYS IN 
SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA* 


GEORGE E. OUTLAND 
Yale University 


OUTHERN California in general and 
Los Angeles in particular are the 
goals of more wandering boys than 

any other section of the United States. 
From December 12, 1933 to November 21, 
1934, 10,000 boys under twenty-one years 
of age registered at the Los Angeles Cen- 
tral Intake Bureau of the Federal Transient 
Service. This influx of nearly 1,000 young 
migrants a month is not equalled in any 
other city in the country. 

These boys came from every state in the 
union, as well as from territories and even 
from foreign countries.' Texas led the 
way with 1,051 boys, or more than ro per 
cent of the total. This tremendous intake 
at Los Angeles has necessitated the forma- 
tion of a separate boys’ department, de- 
signed exclusively to handle male tran- 
sients between the ages of sixteen and 
twenty years. Migrant boys under six- 
teen years of age are the responsibility of 


*This article was written in the spring of 1935 
while the author was supervisor of Boys’ Welfare for 
Southern California, and while it accurately describes 
the program then in effect; some of the procedures 
mentioned may have since been altered.—Edétors 

1Cf. George E. Outland, ‘‘Sources of Transient 
Boys."’ Sociology and Social Research, XIX, 430-434 
(May-June, 1935). 


local agencies; men twentv-one and over 
are handled by the Men's Department of 
the Federal Transient Service. 

After considerable experimentation there 
is now in operation a strong, unified Social 
Welfare Department for Boys in Southern 
California. This department has as its 
two fundamental policies the reduction of 
boy transiency, and the rehabilitation of 
the individual transient boy. In the 
reduction of boy transiency, the American 
social order is served. By the rehabilita- 
tion of the individual boy, that boy is the 
one primarily benefited, but society is also 
the gainer by having returned to it a 
codperative constructive unit. 

A word should be said regarding the 
policy of segregation of the boys from the 
men. While most states have practiced 
some degree of segregation in their tran- 
sient lodges and camps, some have felt 
that it was not only more economical to 
treat them together but that it was bene- 
ficial to both groups.” However, it has 


2 The State Supervisor of Case Work in the Tran- 
sient Division of the South Carolina Emergency Relief 
Administration states: ‘‘We attempted in opening 
Camp Jackson in September, to segregate the youths 
in one barracks, the young men in another, etc. 
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been deemed advisable to make a definite 
separation in the Southern California 
program for five definite reasons. 

1. Facilitation of approach. All prob- 
lems of men are not problems of boys. 
Problems which pertain especially to boys 
and need a certain type of specialized 
treatment should not be mixed indis- 
criminately with the group problems of 
older transient men. The question of 
leadership is very important in this respect. 
A specialized boys’ program will permit 
the selection of counselors and directors 
specialized in boys’ work, which would 
not otherwise be possible. 

2. Differentiation in Social Outlook. Boys 
who are making their first trip on the road 
have not yet acquired that cynical outlook 
which frequently characterizes the experi- 
enced older transient. The immature 
young wanderer still believes in his home 
and his country, and his religion, and he is 
trying desperately hard to maintain this 
faith. Mix him for a prolonged period 
with the old ‘‘regular,’’ and this faith 
commences to wane. The boy begins to 
use the terms ‘‘flop’’ and ‘“‘bum’’ and 
‘“‘mooch.’” The next step will be the 
acquiring of one of two viewpoints of life; 
either one of bitterness and cynicism, or 
one of dullness and apathy. Either is bad 
for the boy, and a danger to our social 
order. Neither philosophy is so apt to 
be acquired if the young transient is main- 
tained apart from the older man. 

3. Plasticity of youthful minds. The 16- 
21 year old group handled by the Boys’ 
Welfare Department is the adolescent one, 





However, it has just been brought to our attention 
(December 19, 1934) . . . that it does not work well. 
We find that the boys when they are together, go into 
a huddle, and discuss things and check out in groups, 
where if they were with older men who have proved 
themselves steady, they could be restrained. We are 
therefore going to try the plan of mixing the boys and 
some of the older men to see what effect it has.” 
(Correspondence with writer.) 


and most pliable. A quickness and alert- 
ness is found here which does not usually 
exist in the older groups. More can be 
accomplished in a shorter period with 
them than with older minds. This plas- 
ticity should be utilized in the building of 
the transient program, and not be allowed 
to be wasted by mixing the boys with men 
who are “‘sot in their ways.”’ 

4. Variation in types of treatment. In the 
working out of problems of transient boys, 
a wider range of possible solutions is better 
than is the case for men. The boy usually 
has a home to which he may return; this is 
not found so often in the cases of older 
transients. Perhaps the proper solution is 
school placement. This is seldom the way 
out to the problems of the transient men. 
In short, boys offer a more fertile field for 
intensive case work than do men, who are 
usually more adaptable to the group 
approach. 

5. Physical dangers of a mixed policy. 
The warped social outlook which fre- 
quently results when transient boys and 
men are mingled over a long period, is 
often accompanied by definite physical 
dangers. Sex perversion is the worst of 
these, with cases frequently found where a 
boy has been bought, or forced, or led into 
degeneracy.* All possible steps should be 
taken to prevent the spread of such per- 
version, and the initial and most impor- 
tant step is the complete segregation of 
the two groups in the Federal Transient 
program. 

With these basic policies in mind, and 


5 The boy does not need to remain long in hobo 
society to learn homosexual practices. The average 
boy on the road is invariably approached by men who 
get into his good graces. . . . Sometimes boys will 
travel alone or with other boys to avoid the ap- 
proaches of older men... .It is only natural that 
many boys fear to be alone with adult tramps. . . . If 
methods of persuasion do not work, force is sometimes 
used.’ Nels Anderson, The Hobo, University of 


Chicago Press, 1923, pp. 144-145. 
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the reasons clarified for the division of men 
and boys’ work,’ it is pertinent to proceed 
to a discussion of the organization and 
work of the Boys’ Welfare Department for 
Southern California. 

Los Angeles being the most important 
registration center is logically the head- 


quarters of the department. Arrange- 


ments are made with the other intake 
bureaus in the Southern California Area to 
periodically send their boys to Los An- 
geles. The Southern California Area in- 
cludes that part of the state from Fresno 
south to the Mexican border, and numbers 
among its transient bureaus, Fresno, 
Bakersfield, San Luis Obispo, Riverside, 
San Bernardino, San Pedro, El Centro, and 
San Diego. 

The young migrants are brought to the 
registration bureau in Griffith Park, where 
the forms required by the government are 
filled out. A minimum of time is ex- 
pended in the registration process; the 
moment is not propitious for commencing 
a case history. The boy is tired and 
hungry and suspicious, and an allaying of 
both the physical and mental needs is 
necessary before an adequate case work 
interview can be taken. A good night's 
sleep, a hot shower bath, and a couple 
of substantial meals usually accomplish 
wonders in changing the boy's attitude 
toward a codperative attempt to solve 
his problem. 

Each boy is given a physical examina- 
tion immediately after registering. Clin- 


‘The Transient Director for Pennsylvania lists the 
following reasons for segregation (private corre- 
spondence with the writer): (a) The boys are more 
natural and do not assume a ‘“‘know the ropes” 
attitude; (b) the majority of boys appear to be in- 
terested in normal activities for boys and usually do 
not act grown up; (c) presence of older men is oft- 
times depressing to the younger group as they often 
picture themselves in a few years from now in a similar 
position; (d) it permits an educational and recrea- 
tional program especially adapted to them. 
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ical services are arranged for if necessary, 
although this is not needed in the majority 
of cases.5 The Medical staff forms an inte- 
gral part of the Welfare Department. It 
is nearly as important for the doctor to be 
sincere, tolerant, and socially minded as it 
is for the case worker. 

After registration and physical examina- 
tion have been completed, the boy is 
assigned to temporary quarters at Cum- 
moche Lodge. There he remains until he 
has conferred with his caseworker (or 
‘‘counselor,’’ as he is known to the boy), 
and a tentative plan has been formed. 

In the program for transient boys in 
Southern California both the camp with its 
group approach, and the case work with 
its individual approach are used. They 
ate complementary, rather than competi- 
tive.* The camp and lodge with their 
group program of work, education, and 
recreation fill those needs that are common 
to all boys. The case work program 
endeavors to meet those problems that are 
peculiar to each individual boy. It allows 
opportunity for a trained boys’ counselor 
to work out codperatively with the boy 
the latter’s particular problems. Difficult 
situations of personal adjustment which 


5 Statements have been frequently made concerning 
the widespread of venereal disease among young 
transients. A study made at the Boy's Welfare Office 
in Los Angeles between the dates of October 6, 1934, 
and March 6, 1935, reveals that out of 3,614 cases 
examined, there were 25 cases of syphilis and 170 cases 
of gonorrhea. This total of 195 cases of venereal in- 
fection shows a percentage of 5.4, or slightly more 
than one case out of twenty. 

6 “Individualized approach (‘case work’), the 
group approach, the institutional approach, and the 
work-opportunity approach are not competitive or in- 
clusive, but equally essential in a well-planned com- 
munity program. To put it more concretely case 
work service, group shelter care, camps or other work 
projects are equally essential when intelligently 
applied with knowledge of their uses and limita- 
tions."” Robert S. Wilson, Individualized Service for 
Transients, National Association of Travelers’ Aid 
Societies, New York, 1934, p. 4. 
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might not be discovered in the group work 
of the camp, are found and aided by the 
case worker. 

The first contact of the boy with his 
counselor usually takes place the day after 
his arrival at the bureau. At this time 
the first interview is taken, and a tentative 
plan outlined for the boy. Ample oppor- 
tunity is given for the boy to tell what he 
wishes to do; to relate what plans he may 
have for his own future. The case work- 
er’s question ‘‘What would you do if you 
had the chance?”’ often starts the boy off 
on a narrative which may not only suggest 
a plan, but which in itself may be the 
nucleus of one. Every effort is made at 
this first interview to establish mutual 
confidence between the boy and _ his 
worker. To the former it should denote 
not the start of a formal case history but 
the commencing of an attempt to find a 
solution to his own problems with the 
assistance of a competent and friendly 
adviser. The counselor takes as much 
time as he feels to be necessary to establish 
this relationship. What may be gained in 
half an hour's talk with one boy may take 
three hours with his more stubborn 
brother. In fact, a real sense of patience 
is, along with sincerity of purpose and a 
genuine sense of humor, one of the three 
traits indispensable to the make-up of the 
boys’ counselor. 

In reality, only two broad plans are 
available to the boy; either he may be sent 
away from Los Angeles, or he may be 
maintained here. The following chart 
will illustrate the variety of ways in which 
each plan may be developed. 


I. Sending the boy away from Los Angeles. 
A. Method 
1. By furnishing immediate transportation 
2. By obtaining funds from parents or 
relatives 
3. By placement in a transportation camp 
B. Destination 
1. Legal residence 


2. Responsible relatives or friends 
3. Definite employment 
4. Institution desiring return 
II. Allowing the boy to remain in Los Angeles 
A. Under Federal auspices 
1. Resident camp 
2. Cummoche Lodge 
3. Private agency under Federal contract 
4- Local family 
B. Absorption in community 
1. Permanent employment 
2. Educational fellowship 
3. Service placement (Army, Navy, Ma- 
rines) 
4. Civilian Conservation Corps Camp 


In most instances, the counselor tries to 
induce the boy to return to his home. 
Readjustment as a rule is easier in his home 
community than in a city where he is 
entirely unknown.’ 

No boy, however, is forced against his 
will to go home, as such a course would be 
out of harmony with the two stated poli- 
cies of the department: the reduction of 
transiency, and the rehabilitation of the 
individual boy. If the boy’s home is 
broken or discordant or badly disorgan- 
ized, sending him home would probably 
only result in his immediately becoming 
migrant again. 

Except in emergency cases, or where 
relatives send expense money, those boys 
who wish to go home are referred to one 
of the two transportation camps, choice 
of selection between the two being based 
on age maturity and amount of transient 
experience. In these camps the boys work 
six hours a day, five and one-half days a 
week, for which they receive their lodg- 


7**The solution cannot and does not rest in the 
community whither the boy has wandered, and where 
he comes to the notice of the social agency. It rests 
on the home community from which the boy comes. 
His interests, desires, and ambitions should be put to 
constructive use there. . . . Let his home community 
use him, let it load him down with responsibilities, 
and instil in him a genuine community spirit."’ F. F. 
Newcomb, ‘Transient Boys,’’ The Family, XIV (April 


1933), P- $9- 
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ing, meals, clothing, and tobacco, and 
fifty cents a day credit toward the govern- 
ment rate ticket home. The boy, if his 
camp record is good, is permitted to re- 
main sufficiently long to earn a maximum 
of eight dollars over his fare. 

Camp life is enjoyable to the average 
transient boy. After being on the road 
for several months, he may dislike disci- 
pline and regular hours, but the substantial 
food, comfortable beds, and the interestiag 
educational and recreational program ap- 
peal to him, and as every effort is made to 
fit him into that phase of camp work 
which he likes and for which he is best 
adapted, he usually enjoys his job. Rec- 
reation is provided in the form of all 
kinds of sports, athletics, drama, music, 
and outside entertainment. Moving pic- 
tures, plays, museums, concerts, fairs, 
baseball and football games, auto and 
motorcycle racing, wrestling and boxing 
are only a few of the different types of out- 
side diversion that have been made avail- 
able to groups of transient boys through 
the generous codperation of the owners of 
amusement and recreational facilities in 
Southern California. 

An educational program of short term 
courses has been established in most of the 
camps by the Emergency Educational 
Program. For example, the following 
courses are now being conducted four 
evenings a week, two hours each evening 
at Camp Cummoche: Agriculture and 
Navigation, Auto Shop, Aviation, Ele- 
mentary Review, Music, Public Speaking, 
and Radio Electricity. The classes are, 
of course, not compulsory, but the interest 
in them has been spontaneous and sus- 
tained. Efforts at vocational guidance 
are being attempted, especially in the 


§ Los Angeles City Board of Education, Emergency 
Educational Program, Schedule of Classes, as of 


January 1, 1935, p- 9- 


resident camps.® These resident camps, 
of which there are two, provide a tempo- 
rary haven for those boys who desire camp 
life for awhile and yet do not wish to earn 
their transportation home. The work 
and educational and recreational program 
are much the same as in the transportation 
camps, but the boy receives only five dol- 
lars a month in cash, instead of earning 
fifty cents a day credit toward a half rate 
ticket. 

For the boy who cannot or does not wish 
to return home, and who, for some reason 
should not go to a resident camp, some 
other plan must be made. Local employ- 
ment is secured for him when possible, and 
if that is thought to be the most desirable 
course. If further education is indicated, 
he may be sent to high school or trade 
school or junior college in Los Angeles. 
A few superior boys are chosen each year 
to go to California Polytechnic Institute 
at San Luis Obispo, there to study inten- 
sively in certain technical fields. In case 
the boy does not seem adjustable to any 
group activity, he can be boarded out in 
a private family, although this type of 
case is, of course, the rare exception. 
Should the boy appear to offer difficult 
psychological problems, the counselor 
may secure a psychological, and, if neces- 
sary, a psychiatric examination, with the 
ensuing course of action depending upon 
the result of these examinations. Institu- 
tional care is provided in the most extreme 
cases. 

It is difficult to estimate the results of 
the program thus far. Statistics mean 
little in this type of work, and yet, when a 
survey taken of boys that have been sent 


*For the educational background of transient 
boys see George E. Outland, ““The Education of 
Transient Boys,’’ School and Society, 40, Number 1033, 
October 13, 1934, pp. 501-504, and “The Educational 
Background of Migrant Boys,’’ The School Review, 
XLII, 9 (November 1935), pp. 683-689. 
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home shows that five months later over 
80 per cent of them are readjusting satis- 
factorily in their home community,'° the 
natural tendency is to justify the policy of 
transportation camps. Likewise, the ex- 
cellent records that have been made by the 
boys placed in high school and California 
Polytechnic Institute seem to indicate 
strongly the worthwhileness of this phase 
of the program. A fair statement would 
be that in every part of the Boys’ Welfare 
Program in Southern California thus far 
there has been at least a fair degree of suc- 
cessful achievement, while in some depart- 


10 George E. Outland, ‘“‘Is it Worthwhile Return- 
ing Transient Boys To Their Homes,’’ The Transient, 
II, (January 1935), p. 9, and, George E. Outland, 
“Should Transient Boys be Returned Home,"’ The 
Social Service Review, IX, 3 (September 1935), pp. 


§11-$19. 


ments it has been superior.'' A higher 
degree of success can be anticipated with 
the development of more definite tech- 
niques and policies in the general field of 
transient boy work, although the com- 
plete results will not be ascertained until 
a much longer period of time has elapsed, 
and a better perspective made available. 
It is sincerely to be hoped that the policy 
of Federal control and support will be 
maintained, as the problem is not local but 
national in scope, and it is only through 
national planning and administration that 
an adequate program of transient boy 
work can be achieved. 


"For the best available criticism of the entire 
Federal Transient Service see Ellery F. Reed, Federal 
Transient Program, An Evaluative Survey, published by 
Committee on Care of Transient and Homeless, New 
York, 1934. 


PUBLIC HOUSING 


The following statement has been released by the National Public Housing 
Conference: 

Progress on the Wagner Slum Clearance and Rehousing Bill is reported in 
the current issue of Public Housing Progress, monthly organ of the National 
Public Housing Conference. 

The measure, to be introduced shortly by Senator Robert F. Wagner, and 
backed by leading advocates of public housing, calls for the setting up of a 
permanent Federal housing agency to extend loans and grants to local 
housing authorities for slum clearance and low-rental housing. 

“Originally introduced in March, 1935,’ says Public Housing Progress, 
“the Wagner Bill will be reintroduced in its revised form soon. Passage 
of the bill as now drafted, containing essentially the principles of the former 
measure, will crown the efforts of public housing supporters for the govern- 
mental recognition of the need for a sustained attack on the slums.”’ 

Striking out for subsidies for low-rent housing, Public Housing Progress 
says editorially: 

‘We know full well that public housing—the provision by public agencies 
of decent homes of modern quality at rents within the means of the low-rent 
paying families—cannot be effected without subsidies Because service to 
the low-income group is imperative, outright expenditures for slum clearance 
and low-rent housing must not be denied by the President and Congress. 

And — be treason, let the 58 lawyers of the Liberty League make the 
most of it!”’ 
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and theories; (2) r 
of the field; (3) special results of study and research. 


REG DI 4 


INTRODUCTION 


TUDENTS of the American working- 
class movement have often con- 
tended that the absence of a feudal 

background in America retarded the 

development of our working-class move- 
ment. The basis of this contention is that 

America is not only the one highly indus- 

trialized country without a powerful 

working-class movement but that it is also 
the one highly industrialized country 
without a feudal background. As early 





as 1886, Engels offered as one of the reasons 
for the weakness of the American working- 
class movement the fact that we ‘‘devel- 
oped in a purely bourgeois fashion without 
any feudal past.’"' Nevertheless, neither 
Engels nor any other writer has gone very 
far beyond mere assertion. There are of 
course many factors that account for the 
retarded development of the American 
working class. This paper attempts to 
explain the manner in which the absence 
of a feudal background contributed to the 
creation and intensified the operation of 
those factors. 

The proximate determinants of the 


1 Neuman, Marx and Engels on Revolution in America, 
p. 18. 








Contributions to this Department will include material of three kinds: (1) original discussion, suggestion, plans, programs 
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strength of a movement for the emanci- 
pation of an oppressed class in a highly 
industrialized society are:? (1) degree of 
actual oppression; (2) extent to which 
existing conditions are conducive to arous- 
ing resentment against and organizing op- 
position to the given degree of oppression. 

In common with all other obstacles to 
the development of a working-class move- 
ment, the ways in which American free- 
dom from a feudal background retarded 
the development of that movement can 
be classified under the two categories 
indicated above. We shall first enumerate 
the ways that fall under our first category; 
viz., how the absence of a feudal back- 
ground in America reduced the degree of 
actual oppression.® 


1. It increased wage levels because industrial 
progress was unimpeded by outworn institu- 
tions. 

2. It increased wage levels by diminishing the 





2 These are not mutually exclusive categories as 
will be seen later. 

*To avoid wearisome repetition we shall not 
reiterate the obvious fact that the absence of feudalism 
is not intended to serve as the complete explanation 
for any of the events with which its connection is 
indicated. 
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supply of industrial labor through the agency 
of a liberal land policy which it facilitated. 

3. It increased the opportunities for the attain- 
ment of economic entrepreneurship, particu- 
larly in agricultural pursuits, through the 
agency of a liberal land policy. 

4. It increased the opportunities for social and 
political equality through the absence of class 
stratification. 


Proceeding to our second category, how 
did the absence of a feudal background in 
America retard the development of the 
working-class movement by retarding 
the development of those conditions conducive 
to arousing resentment against and organizing 
opposition to the given degree of oppression? 


1. It diminished the American workers’ chances 
of winning such concessions as were made pos- 
sible in England by the struggles for supremacy 
between the aristocracy and the bourgeoisie. 

2. It obscured economic inequality by furthering 

the development of social equality. 

. It deprived the workers of the revolutionary 
tradition, temperament, and lore of the tech- 
nique of struggle, which was inculcated in 
European workers, first, by their fight against 
feudal exactions, and later, by their contest 
for the ballot. 

4. It induced the attitude among American 
workers of identifying themselves with the 
state because it led them to believe that the 
American state had never been the private 
property of a ruling class. 

5. It diffused the working-class over an immense 
area through the agency of a liberal land 
policy. 

6. It had a deleterious effect upon the leadership 
of the working-class movement because: (4) 
it deprived them of such inspiration and 
leadership as some members of the British and 
Russian aristocracy furnished the working- 
class movements of their country; (4) it cre- 
ated conditions which tended to drain the 
working class of some of its potential leaders; 
and (c) it tended to lower the morale of indi- 
viduals who attained positions of working- 
class leadership. 

7. It tended to increase the power of the capital- 
ists more rapidly than the power of workers 
because it accelerated industrial development 
to a speed with which labor organizations 
could not keep pace. 


~ 


I 


Let us first look more closely at the ways 
in which the absence of a feudal back- 
ground in America retarded the develop- 
ment of the working-class movement by 
diminishing the oppressiveness of the con- 
ditions under which the workers lived. 

First, the absence of a feudal background in 
America increased wage levels because indus- 
trial progress was unimpeded by outworn insti- 
tutions. Noman had to fear loss of caste as 
a penalty for actively engaging in trade. 
Such vestiges of the feudal era as intricate 
regulation of the activities of entrepreneur 
and worker, which retarded the industrial 
development of France, were completely 
absent in America. America was also free 
of such feudal political arrangements as 
those that once checkered the area occu- 
pied by modern Germany with innumer- 
able tariff walls. These circumstances 
increased the profitableness of industrial 

enterprise, and therefore, the demand for 
labor and the wages thereof. In the 
psychological soil, generated by high- 
ways, tadical and socialist ideas could 
not take root easily nor grow vigorously. 

We should also note that Russia and 
Spain, which were the last European 
countries to emerge from feudalism were 
among the most poorly developed indus- 
trially. Yet in one of these countries 
socialism is being established and in the 
other, the Socialist party was dominant. 
What is the explanation? In these coun- 
tries the unusual persistence of feudal 
institutions intensified the oppression of 
the workers both directly and indirectly. 
A highly inflammable popular sentiment 
was thus generated which was readily 
ignited by the sparks of modern socialist 
propaganda. It is worth noting how 
convincingly the Russian and Spanish 
revolutions demonstrate that readiness for 
a workers’ revolution is not determined 
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solely by the criterion of high industrial 
development. 

In seeking the explanation of the out- 
come of the superimposition of one social 
form upon another, it is important to 
bear in mind the relative state of devel- 
opment of each. The enigma of the Rus- 
sian and Spanish conflagrations can be 
explained by the conjuncture of feudalism 
at its nadir and capitalism at its zenith 
as universal social forms. The former 
supplied the tinder of an oppressed popu- 
lation and the latter the spark of work- 
ing-class enlightenment that enhances 
awareness of oppression. 

Second, it increased wages by diminishing 
the supply of industrial labor through the 
agency of the liberal land policy which it 
facilitated. The absence of a feudal back- 
ground furthered the abolition of such 
feudal importations as entail, quit rents, 
and primogeniture. Had these survivals 
persisted, the opportunities for acquiring 
land would have been tremendously dimin- 
ished. As for the great outlet for the 
landless that the West provided, its use- 
fulness might have been almost fatally 
impaired, had it been parcelled out among 
mighty landowners. This might well 
have occurred but for the circumstance 
that the country was discovered and 
settled after feudalism had begun to decline 
in most European countries. The magnet 
of western lands diminished the eastern 
labor supply and raised wages materially 
above the European level. Commanding 
higher wages, and enjoying lower prices 
for the worker's chief necessity—food— 
than did the European workers, it would 
have been remarkable if the American 
wage earners had been as receptive to 
the appeal to join working-class organi- 
zations. 

Third, it increased the worker's opportuni- 
ties of attaining economic entrepreneurship, 
particularly in agricultural pursuits, through 
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the agency of a liberal land policy. Workers 
who were dissatisfied with their condi- 
tions were afforded the opportunity of 
becoming their own masters because of 
the plentifulness of the supply of cheap 
and even free land. We have already 
indicated how the absence of a feudal 
background was instrumental in pro- 
moting this diffusion of land ownership. 
Workers whose predilections for indepen- 
dence ran in the direction of mercantile 
or industrial pursuits were aided in achiev- 
ing their aims by the westward movement. 
The western immigrants needed local 
sources of supply for commodities which 
they could not produce on their farms. 
Then, as now, men with small capital 
and little experience or capacity, who 
would be doomed to failure in urban 
communities, could in rural societies 
become men of substance, economically, 
politically, and socially. 

The psychological benefits of the west- 
ern route of escape from poverty or inde- 
pendence extended far beyond the circle 
of those who actually migrated westward; 
many individuals who remained wage 
earners to the end of their lives found 
solace in the knowledge that they could 
escape or in the hope that some day they 
actually would escape. Men in such a 
state of mind are poor material for the 
agitator. As long as men have or believe 
they have an opportunity of escaping from 
membership in an inferior class they will 
devote their energies to effecting their 
escape. It is only when they have lost 
this hope that they will seek to improve 
their conditions by striving to emancipate 
the entire class. Rare as the phoenix are 
those workers who will deliberately 
sacrifice an opportunity for escaping from 
their class and say with Eugene Victor 
Debs, ‘‘When I rise, it will be not from the 
working-class, but with it.”’ 

Fourth, it increased the opportunities for 
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social and political equality through the re- 
duction of class stratification. This was true 
to some extent in colonial times and it 
became increasingly true as time went on. 
Beard says of the American workers, 


No tokens of garb, tongue, accent, or grammar 
marked them off as hopelessly from the upper ranges 
of society as the English cockney was separated from 
superior persons of Rotton Row. ... there was no 
multitudinous, grim, sodden, submerged industrial 
mass beaten to the status of permanent servitude. 
Certainly the majority of the craftsmen were not 
political pariahs; they could vote; and they had to be 
treated with wordy respect by statesmen and politi- 
cians. .. . Many a ditcher, blacksmith, or trade union 
official, marked off from his fellows by shrewdness and 
will, was lifted by his party organization into a 
municipal berth, and garbed in the frock coat and top 
hat of political respectability. 


II 


We come now to the ways in which the 
absence of a feudal background in America 
retarded the development of the working- 
class movement by militating against the 
growth of the conditions conducive to 
arousing resentment against, and organi- 
zing opposition to, the given degree of 
oppression. 

First, The absence of a feudal background in 
America diminished the American worker's 
chances of winning such concessions as were 
made possible in England by the struggles for 
supremacy between the aristocracy and the 
bourgeoisie. Im America, the industrial 
revolution enhanced the power of the 
existing ruling class—the business men; 
in England, on the other hand, the indus- 
trial revolution weakened the power of 
the ruling class—the aristocracy. The 
American workers were therefore not in a 
position where their favor had to be 
sought by opposing groups. The English 
workers won many notable victories pre- 
cisely because their opponents were di- 


‘Beard, The Rise of American Civilization, Il, 
395-96. 


vided. Cases in point are, the law of 1842 
forbidding the employment of women 
and children in underground occupations 
which was carried through by Lord 
Ashley, and the ten hour law of 1847. In 
England, occasions frequently arose which 
enabled the party of the landed aristocracy 
to be generous to the working-class at the 
expense of their bourgeois opponent. In 
America, the granting of such concessions 
to workers would have been almost 
equally injurious to both major parties, 
since both represented business interests. 
Marx furnished the clue to the ability of 
the aristocracy to grant concessions to the 
workers while they were in power, in his 
statement that, ‘’.. . the transfer of govern- 
ment from the landlords to the capitalists, 
transferred it from the more remote to the 
more direct antagonists of the working- 
men.'’® 

Social legislation contributes to the 
development of the working-class move- 
ment in the following manner. Once 
initiated, it demonstrates its value to 
workers and whets their appetite for it. 
Their demands for protective legislation 
and social insurance then tend to pass the 
bounds beyond which a capitalist party 
cannot go. When that occurs they turn 
to parties which know no such limits; 
they turn to parties which carry the prin- 
ciple of social responsibility and socializa- 
tion underlying such legislation to their 
extreme limits; they turn to the socialist 
Parties. 

Second, the absence of a feudal background 
obscured economic equality by furthering the 
development of social equality. America 
lacked the rigid social distinctions bred by 
feudal backgrounds. We have already 
explained how this circumstance increased 
social mobility (See Section I, Topic 4); 
in addition it tended to make the American 


® Marx, The Paris Commune, p. 71. 
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worker less sensitive to grave economic 
inequality. The greater social equality is 
evidenced in American clothes, manners, 
transportation facilities, and residential 
conditions. In American cities, there is 
a far greater mingling of residential areas 
of poor and rich than exists in European 
cities. Magnificent apartment houses and 
squalid tenements are to be found in demo- 
cratic juxtaposition. In Berlin segrega- 
tion manifested itself to the extreme that 
workers of the same political affiliations 
are sometimes domiciled in the same area. 
Berlin had its Communist sections, and its 
Socialist sections. Social and economic 
Jim Crowism has been carried to a high 
degree in Europe and has intensified the 
class consciousness of European workers. 
Americans can perceive the vastness of the 
gulf that can separate bourgeois from 
worker in Europe only by recalling the 
even vaster social distance that prevails 
between white mill-hand and Negro in 
our own country. European workers, 
consequently, are much easier “‘to set in 
motion,’ as Marxians would say, either for 
demonstrations or more serious revolution- 
ary Maneuvers. 

Russia furnishes an extreme example of 
the way in which consciousness of social 
inequality helps to ripen a country for the 
organization of working-class movement. 
The Russian masses were subjected to the 
appeal of the class struggle before they 
had had time to forget their status as 
serfs. They were therefore more con- 
scious of their uniqueness as a Class than 
were people who had been wage earners 
for along time. As Marx pointed out the 
wages system obscured the exploitation of 
the worker by paying him a lump sum for 
all the time he worked. Exploitation 
was more obvious in the case of the serf 
who knew he was getting no payment 
for that part of his time which was 
devoted to the service of his feudal master. 
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This is not intended to imply that a sine 
qua non for the success of the class struggle 
appeal is recency of emancipation from a 
servile status; the case of Russia is used 
merely to illustrate the serviceability of 
such a condition in increasing the re- 
ceptivity of a people to such an appeal. 

Third, the absence of a feudal background 
deprived the workers of the revolutionary tradi- 
tion, temperament, and lore of the technique of 
struggle, which was inculcated in European 
workers, first, by their fight against feudal 
exactions, and later, by their contest for the 
ballot. The struggles against the mul- 
titudinous varieties and bestia] cruelties 
of feudal oppression frequently assumed 
gigantic snd revolutionary proportions. 
They developed the common man’s desire 
and ability to combat their oppressors. 
Among the outstanding examples of such 
revolts are the rise of the ‘‘Jacqueric”’ 
in France in 1358 and the series of Peasant 
Wars in Germany in the fifteenth and 
sixteenth centuries. In these outbreaks, 
castles were destroyed and the countryside 
laid waste. The cruelty and degradation 
that had been inflicted for centuries upon 
the people, recoiled, and wreaked horrible 
vengeance upon the people they had 
hitherto served. Less bloody, but per- 
haps of greater historical import was the 
Peasant’s Revolt of 1381, in England. A 
man like John Ball, one of its fomentors, 
could not go up and down England for 
twenty years without leaving some in- 
destructible impress upon the English 
folk-mind. 


“Good people,’’ cried the preacher, ‘‘things will 
never go well in England so long as goods be not in 
common, and so long as there be villains and gentle- 
men. By what right are they whom we call lords 
greater folk than we? On what grounds have they 
deserved it? Why do they hold us in serfage? If we 
all came from the same father and mother, of Adam 
and Eve, how can they say or prove that they are 
better than we, if it be not that they make us gain for 
them by our toil what they spend in their pride? 
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They are clothed in velvet and warm in their furs and 
their ermines, while we are covered with rags. They 
have wine and spices and fair bread; and we oat-cake 
and straw, and water to drink. They have leisure 
and fine houses; we have pain and labour, the rain 
and the wind in fields. And yet it is of us and of our 
toil that these men hold their state.'’* 


These peasant revolts were repressed 
successfully and vindictively but they left 
their mark upon the course of social de- 
velopment. Wells says of them, 


From that time to this there has been a spirit of revolt 
in the lower levels of the pyramid of civilization. 
There have been phases of insurrection, phases of 
repression, phases of compromise and comparative 
pacification; but from that time until this, the struggle 
has never wholly ceased. We shall see it flaring out 
during the French Revolution at the end of the 
eighteenth century, insurgent again in the middle and 
at the opening of the last quarter of the nineteenth 
century, and achieving vast proportions in the world 
of to-day. The socialist movement of the nineteenth 
century was only one version of that continuing 
revolt.” 


This revolutionary spirit was, of course, 
brought to America, but it never flourished 
with the same degree of vigor that it 
revealed in its native habitat. Nor was 
the native trend to revolution intensified 
by a long drawn out conflict for the suf- 
frage. The right came to the American 
workers with relatively little effort on 
their part. The absence of feudalism was 
among the factors that operated to democ- 
ratize the suffrage. By blurring class 
distinctions, it increased the difficulty of 
defending the view that suffrage was the 
vested interest of particular groups; by 
accelerating the diffusion of land owner- 
ship,® it democratized the suffrage in the 
localities where such ownership was a 
prerequisite for the exercise of the right 
to vote. Beard writes: 


® Wells, The Outline of History, pp. 155-56. 
7 Ibid., p. 157. 
8 See Section I, topic 2, of this paper. 


Yet, in spite of the property qualifications, even 
the highest, all the new western states were, broadly 
speaking, democracies of free and equal white men, 
It was indeed a poor and shiftless pioneer who could 
not acquire a freehold or become a taxpayer; in fact 
it was not very difficult to secure five hundred acres 
fixed as the economic qualification for governor of 
Tennessee. ® 


Fourth, it induced the attitude among 
American workers of identifying themselves 
with the state because it led them to belien 
that the American state had never been the 
private property of a ruling class. Sombart 
speaks of the American worker's ‘‘love 
for the existing state’’ as a factor retarding 
socialist growth. He attributes this at- 
tachment to the worker's belief that ‘‘he 
is king in the state and that he can set 
things in order if he only wishes.’’ But 
Sombart’s explanation itself remains to be 
explained. It appears to the writer that 
this belief is a product of the fact that the 
American state was never the property of 
a hereditary ruling class. Political prizes 
in America went or appeared to go by 
lottery rather than by inheritance. Every 
boy had a chance to be Governor or 
President. The worker appeared to be as 
optimistic about his chances of winning 
these prizes as the prizes of a Bull Moose 
lottery, a baseball pool, or a sweepstakes. 

Fifth, the absence of a feudal background 
tended to diffuse the working-class over a wide 
area through the agency of a liberal land policy 
which it helped to produce. The way in 
which the absence of feudalism tended to 
democratize land ownership has already 
been explained. The ease with which 
fertile land could be obtained in the west 
resulted in the diffusion of the population 
over a wide area. The density of popula- 
tion of the United States is 41 per square 
mile while that of England is 734. This 
means, that to reach a given number of 

people in the United States, one is com- 


® Beard, The Rise of American Civilization, p. 540. 
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pelled to travel many times as much as 
would be necessary in England. Our 
large cities are relatively far apart and 
our system of isolated farmsteads makes 
it exceedingly difficult to bring new ideas 
to our rural population. 

Sixth, the absence off feudal aristocracy 
had a deleterious effect upon the leadership of 
the working-class movement because: (a) it 
deprived them of such inspiration and leader- 
ship as some members of the British and 
Russian aristocracy furnished the working-class 
movements of their country; (b) it created 
conditions which tended to drain the working- 
class of some of its potential leaders, and (c) 
it tended to lower the morale of individuals who 
attained positions of working-class leadership. 
When a ruling class is in the process of 
decaying, its malevolent rdle in society 
becomes clearer. Some of its most tal- 
ented and idealistic members then desert it 
for the cause championing those whom it 
is oppressing. Shelley and Byron, Lenin 
and Tolstoy, are examples of this trend. 
The decaying aristocracy, in attacking the 
rising bourgeoisie, tears the veil of its 
moral and intellectual pretensions, ex- 
posing its naked uncouthness and preda- 
tory nature. This exposure tends to ac- 
celerate the process of social osmosis which 
draws the clearest minds and finest spirits 
of the privileged groups, bourgeoisie as 
well as aristocracy, through the membrane 
of class divisions. Some outstanding ex- 
amples of this process are: Marx, Engels, 
Ruskin, John Stuart Mill, and Trotsky. 

The absence of a feudal background in 
America helped to create two conditions 
which tended to drain the working-class of 
its potential leaders. One of these con- 
ditions was a liberal land policy and the 
other, blurred class lines. The manner 
in which it facilitated the creation of these 
conditions was discussed in the second 
and fourth topics, respectively, of the 
first section of this paper. One conse- 
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quence of these conditions, i.e., its effect 
upon the degree of actual oppression has 
already been described. (Section I, topic 
2.) We now proceed to a second, i.e., its 
effect upon the power of the workers to 
fight against the given degree of oppres- 
sion. This power was impaired because 
our liberal land policy injured working- 
class leadership. It drained our industrial 
centers of many of its most restless and ag- 
gressive workers, those who would be most 
likely to lead a rebellion against unsatis- 
factory conditions of labor. The blurring 
of class lines increased the draught upon the 
potential leadership of the working-class 
by opening middle class careers to some 
aggressive or capable workers. (See sec- 
tion I, topic 4.) European workers, on 
the other hand, found no such open door 
to middle class careers. They lacked even 
those opportunities for a formal education 
which American workers had. Talented 
workers, consequently, tended to use their 
gifts in solving the practical or theoretical 
problems of the working-class movement. 
Conspicuous examples are August Bebel, 
the eloquent Saxon woodturner, and Josef 
Dietzgen, the shoemaker turned philos- 
opher. 

The absence of a feudal background not 
only tended to drain the working-class of 
its potential leadership but in addition 
it tended to lower the morale of those 
who did attain positions of leadership. 
This consequence was brought about in- 
directly; the absence of feudalism resulted 
in an inferior type of political leadership, 
and, since the calibre of political leaders 
influences the calibre of all social leaders, 
trade-union leadership was adversely af- 
fected. This greater unscrupulousness of 
American politicians is partly due to the 
greater scarcity in America of men who do 
not look upon politics as a form of business 
enterprise. In England, on the other 
hand, the aristocracy furnished their 
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country with vast numbers of men, dom- 
inated by the desire to carve out not only 
honorific, but as they understood it, 
honorable careers. Theodore Roosevelt, 
in describing the campaign of 1912 to 
Sir Edward Grey said: 


There is something to be said for government by a 
great aristocracy which has furnished leaders to the 
nation in peace and war for generations; even a demo- 
crat like myself must admit this. But there is abso- 
lutely nothing to be said for government by a plutoc- 
racy, for government by men very powerful in certain 
lines and gifted with the ‘‘money touch" but with 
ideals which in their essence are merely those of so 
many glorified pawnbrokers.'° 


American trade-union leaders, to a far 
greater degree than British trade-union 
leaders, tend to be business men, whose 
special field of enterprise is the trade- 
union. Like good business men they are 
earnestly concerned with making their 
work profitable to themselves. They can 
therefore be easily persuaded to restrain 
their followers from forming independent 
political parties if it is made evident to 
them that such action would be unprofit- 
able. In America the business man reigns 
supreme not only in business, but in trade- 
unions and politics, and not infrequently, 
it might be added, in the church and the 
university. 

Seventh, the absence of a feudal background 
tended to increase the power of the capitalists 
more rapidly than the power of the workers 
because it helped to accelerate industrial de- 
velopment to a speed with which labor organi- 
zations could not keep pace. We have already 
spoken of the way in which the absence of 
feudalism accelerated the development of 
American industry. A consequence of 
this rapid pace of industrial development, 
which we have not mentioned thus far, 
was its effect upon the relative power of 
workers and capitalists. Employers be- 
came powerful before workers developed 
the desire and ability to organize. This 


19 Beard, The Rise of American Civilization, p. 426. 


made organization of workers more diffi- 
cult. 

The organization of labor was retarded 
in yet another way by the rapid pace of 
industrial development; it increased the 
proportion of unskilled labor employed in 
industry. Since such labor is easier to 
replace than skilled labor, it is harder 
to organize. But if an industry develops 
slowly, labor unions may get a foothold 
in them, which future mechanization may 
not be able to dislodge. It is this slower 
pace of industrial development which ex- 
plains, in part, the greater degree of or- 
ganization of labor in Europe, even in 
highly mechanized industries. American 
labor is now at a double disadvantage: its 
fighting power is weaker and its antag- 
onist stronger than that of European 
labor movements. 

The rapid development of industry also 
enabled business enterprise in America to 
fasten a secure hold upon the government 
in all its branches—executive, legislative, 
and judicial—and to use it with vigor for 
the suppression of working-class organiza- 
tions. In no other great industrial 
country do equally serious legal obstacles 
hamper the task of organizing and de- 
veloping the trade unions. In no other 
great industrial country do we find such 
complete and overt control of local gov- 
ernment by the employer as we do in the 
“company towns”’ of the American mining 
regions. 


Ill 


The difference between the state of 
development of the European and Ameti- 
can working-class cannot be accounted for 
merely or even mainly by the feudal back- 
ground factor. But the absence of such a 
background appears to have been a per- 
vasive circumstance that conditioned the 
various social forces responsible for the 
trajectory described by the American 
working-class movement. 
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THE ‘‘“GLAMOUR”’ OF THE OLD SOUTH 


JAMES M. REINHARDT AND WILLIAM VAN ROYEN 
University of Nebraska 


De Lanpgexiyxe Arms BLANKEN IN Her ZuIDEN DER 
Vereenicpe Staten. By A. N. J. den Hollander. 
Groningen, Den Haag, Batavia: J. B. Wolters, 


1933- 517 PP- 


This book by den Hollander is a scholarly 
work rich in American sociology, rather 
than a classic description of the life and 
times of the South. The study is in- 
tended, primarily, to be an economic his- 
tory of a social class, but the book contains 
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also considerable data on the socio-eco- 
nomic backgrounds of the South as a 
whole. In spite of the author's freedom 
from the biases so often found in American 
writings on the subject, there are in- 
accuracies. The terminology is some- 
times vague and ambiguous, the analysis 
of causal factors is weak in spots, and there 
are inconsistencies in the interpretations 
and conclusions. These faults, however, 
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are not flagrant. They seem to arise for 
the most part out of difficulties inherent in 
all attempts to deal scientifically with a 
complex social situation, especially when 
that situation is so completely foreign to 
the writer's cultural background. 

The fine class and territorial distinctions 
implied, for example, in such terms as 
“poor white trash,”’ ‘“‘crackers,’’ ‘‘tar 
heels,’’ etc., are often difficult to grasp for 
an outsider. Even American writers with 
no experiential background in the historic 
life of the South often become confused in 
the use of these terms. The original 
“cracker’’ was not ‘poor white trash.”’ 
He lived in the upland sandy regions, 
raised a bale or two of cotton, had a small 
flock of sheep, a few cows, some hogs, 
maybe two or three slaves. He grew 
enough foodstuffs to feed his family. He 
was a hunter during a considerable part 
of the year, made his own liquor or knew 
where to get it, and cracked a whip be- 
hind his own team of mules. He rarely 
had more than five dollars in cash, lived 
in a closed economy, hated Negroes, and 
boasted of his imaginary independence. 
There were miserably poor white people 
in the same region. These came to be 
called ‘“‘crackers’’ too. Their numbers 
were augmented by “‘poor white trash’’ 
from the ragged fringes of an expanding 
plantation system. 

‘Poor white trash,"’ accurately speak- 
ing, in the old South, referred to degener- 
ate whites living mainly within the 
plantation areas. They were stranded 
creatures often held in contempt by slaves 
and planters alike and forced by slave 
labor competition and incompetency into 
what was, on the average, probably rhe 
most wretched existence ever experienced 
by any class on this continent. Not all 
non-slave owning whites in the territory 
were of this class; a few had their own 
small holdings and lived fairly respect- 


ably. This minority, however, lived also 
under the shadow of the plantation 
economy which constantly threatened its 
status. The author's distinctions between 
these various sub-classes are not always 
clearly drawn, and there is danger that 
some readers will generalize too freely 
from his characterizations of the ‘‘poor 
white trash.’’ Nevertheless, he has made 
good use of a wide range of source ma- 
terials and has done so with marked 
scientific discrimination. 

The book is, in a sense, a challenge to 
American scholarship. It sets before our 
eyes the views of a European scholar on one 
of the most maligned, neglected, and mis- 
understood social classes in America, the 
poor white farmers of the South, and it 
presents also a European’s interpretation 
of the forces that produced this class. 
The study is a general one, but the sources 
available to den Hollander show clearly 
that here lies a rich field for further ob- 
jective and detailed interpretative studies 
of a bio-social, economic, and geographic 
nature. 

In the entire South, including the so- 
called border states, more than three 
fourths of the white population had no 
direct property interest in slaves, and 
hardly more than two thousand persons in 
all the Southland owned over one hundred 
slaves. These statements, however, might 
easily give an erroneous impression as to 
the ability of free white labor to survive 
under the plantation system. The author 
fails to make clear that the old Plantation 
South was appreciably smaller than the 
present Cotton South east of the Missis- 
sippi. Thus a large number of non-slave 
holders still lived outside the direct 
economic influence of the plantation sys- 
tem. 

The dispossessed whites of the planta- 
tion atea were forced largely to compete 
with slave labor on land since the handi- 




















craft work through which the poor whites 
might otherwise have escaped stagnation 
tended more and more to be done by slaves. 
The large planters owned their smiths, 
carpenters, and shoemakers. These were 
often hired out at rates so low that theo- 
retically free men could never hope to 
learn the arts. 

In South Carolina, according to one 
authority, 16 per cent of the whites were 
doomed to a level of existence far below 
respectability, even in those days. 
Another authority estimates the propor- 
tion to be as high as 4o per cent. Planter 
investments in slaves and land precluded 
any practical interest in preserving the 
dignity of these ‘“‘poor whites.’’ The 
meager opportunities provided for educa- 
tion were hedged about in the interest of 
slavery. Many small holders refused to 
send their children to the free schools 
because of pride. The more degraded 
elements naturally had little or no interest 
in education. Thus, illiteracy, disease, 
and hopelessness drove the dispossessed 
whites toward that low, dark level of 
existence where, to paraphrase Ross, a 
man acquiesces in his own degradation, 
accepting ungrudingly the estimates of his 
““superiors’’ as to his innate worth. They 
never forgot, however, that they were 
white. This fact was the invulnerable 
citadel, protecting a vestige of pride. It 
stood between them and literal bondage. 
It partly explains their ready participa- 
tion in the war. They feared the con- 
sequences of emancipation more than they 
despised the existing economic system. 

The author fails to see adequate explana- 
tions for the poverty of the propertyless 
whites in the competition of slave labor 
and the existence of the large plantation. 
Slave labor, he insists, was more costly 
than free labor and to prove it he com- 
pares costs of free labor in the North and 
slave labor in the South. But, of course, 
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free labor in the North was not in com- 
petition with slave labor and conditions 
in the North were so radically different 
that comparison is hardly possible. It 
seems reasonable to suppose that, if the 
plantation system had not developed, free 
labor, under conditions of individual 
enterprise, would have been more pro- 
ductive in the long run than the labor of 
slaves. If we consider southern economy 
as a whole, the enormous investment in 
slaves was in reality inefficiently employed 
capital, since men free to share liberally 
the fruits of their labors not only do better 
work than slaves, but under the stimulus 
of reward tend to increase their pro- 
ductivity through invention and dis- 
covery. The total effect of the plan- 
tation system upon the economic 
conditions of the South is, however, a 
different question. From an individual 
point of view, the large planter had an 
advantage through the proportion of the 
total output that he could appropriate to 
himself. This power to appropriate to 
his own uses the fruits of so much labor 
enhanced his economic and political pres- 
tige and made the establishment of credit 
possible. How else could he have driven 
the small holder out? 

The author grasps this situation vaguely 
if at all, and yet, strangely enough, he 
seems to see clearly the disastrous effects 
of the plantation system upon the economy 
of the South (Ch. 5). What gave the poor 
white the telling blow? Disease and bad 
ancestry appear to be the most important 
to den Hollander. And here he is in- 
consistent and illogical: he recognizes 
economic conditions among the poor as 
causes of disease and points also to 
Wertenbaker's study of the descendants of 
redemptionists in Virginia as proof that 
ancestry may be easily over-emphasized 
(Ch. 6). Thus neither disease nor an- 
cestry can explain the origin of the group. 
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The second half of the book deals with 
the social and economic conditions in the 
South in the post-war period. The 
author emphasizes the old plantation 
system, and the stranded condition of the 
South following the war as important 
factors in the continued poverty of that 
section. He does not mention the fact 
that the South in addition to sharing the 
cost of care for aged and disabled union 
soldiers has also had to care independently 
for the confederates. Other factors dis- 
cussed as causally associated with post- 
war poverty in the South include the rise 
of a local merchant-creditor class, operat- 
ing under lien laws permitting enormous 
interest charges on loans against crop 
harvests; racial prejudices and fears which 
have tended to keep Negroes inefficient 
and to keep the more efficient whites off 
of the best lands; the cost of cotton pro- 
duction which has been increased by the 
deterioration of the best lands, and the 
extension of the cotton area into the 
poorer upland and sandy regions. Den 
Hollander views the tenant system in the 
South as a social problem of the first 
magnitude: it saps community life, exacts 
heavy tolls from women and children, 
and kills the land. In one area studied 
almost 38 per cent of tenant farmer chil- 
dren were working in the cotton fields 
at seven years of age or earlier. One 
farmer rents to no one with less than eight 
children, another asked a tenant to move 
because he had but one child (p. 219). 
A study of the working time of tenant 
farmer wives covering a period of 52 
weeks, showed field work ranging from 
84 to 124 hours per day in addition to an 
average of 34 hours a day of house work 
(p. 364). Owners frequently force cotton 


planting on the same acres year after year 
by agreement or by charging higher rents 
on other crops. Furthermore, yearly con- 
tracts discourage the growing of crops 
that must be planted in the fall. 

Most tenants are foredoomed to poverty. 
They must buy on credit at prices ranging 
usually from 10 to 30 per cent higher than 
cash prices (pp. 294-95). If they borrow, 
interest rates are ruinous. There seems 
little hope for improvement under the 
existing system. Lack of crop rotation, 
poor cultivation methods, mixing of cot- 
ton seeds at the gin, illiteracy, mobility, 
poverty, and disease (southern tenants 
are among the largest users of patent 
medicines) combine to keep the cotton 
‘cropper’ in a vicious circle of economy. 
Thirty-six per cent of the white tenants in 
ten southern states in 1930 were ‘‘crop- 
pers,’ who depend upon the owner for 
work stock and farm tools, and hence pay 
a larger rental than other tenants. One 
of the most impressive observations made 
by den Hollander, during a sojourn in the 
Southland in 1931-32, was the insecurity 
of the farmer class. 

In spite of certain weaknesses, this work 
by den Hollander is outstanding for its 
stimulating and objective treatment of one 
of America’s most important socio-eco- 
nomic situations. Its full worth to stu- 
dents of the South can not, of course, be 
realized without an English translation. 
Although the study is not a geographical 
one in the real sense of the word, it would 
have greatly added to the readability of 
the book if a number of maps had been 
added. Also, a better knowledge of the 
physical geography would have been of 


advantage to the author. 
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FRENCH SOCIOLOGISTS 


EARLE E. EUBANK 


University of Cincinnati 


PuitosopHes eT SavANTS Francais pu XXe Siscre. 
V. La Socrotocis. By Daniel Essertier. Paris: 
Alcan, 1930. 450 pp. 30 francs. 

Socro.ocuss p'Hrer get p'Avjourp’nut. By Georges 
Davy. Paris: Alcan, 1931. 308 pp. 40 francs. 


For a number of years the feeling has 
been growing among certain sociologists 
in the United States that our acquaintance 
with European sociology and sociologists 
is inadequate. Prior to the World War, 
our knowledge was more extensive, due 
largely to the contact and translations 
made available, in the American Journal 
of Sociology, under the editorship of Albion 
W. Small. With the World War came a 
serious interruption to the development 
of our discipline in Europe; and with it a 
widening gap between its representatives 
on opposite sides of the water. 

A part of the difficulty, however, has 
been due to the absence in the several 
countries, of any summarization of the 
work of their own men in a form con- 
venient to access by the American uni- 
versity public. This gap has, to a con- 
siderable extent, been bridged over, in 
regard to France, by the publication of the 
two volumes above noted. 

The first one listed, by Professor Es- 
sertier of the University of Poitiers, selects 
for attention thirty-three French writers 
in the social sciences. It is really a book 
of readings, extracts being presented from 
the writings of each, which are designed 
to give an acquaintance with his thought 
and line of major interest. 

A valuable aid to American students is 
the preliminary section preceding each 
of these extracts, giving biographical and 
bibliographical information, and a dis- 
cussion of the work of the men as con- 
sidered in turn. The author himself 
frankly raises the question as to whether 





he has included men whom sociology can- 
not properly claim. From the American 
conception of sociology, he has certainly 
done so, for a number of those included, 
we would omit. Among those more 
familiar are Espinas, Coste, and Izoulet, 
representing the earlier attempts at ob- 
jective Sociology; Durkheim, and those 
associated with him in L'Annee Socio- 
logique, Levy-Bruhl, Bouglé, Mauss, Fau- 
connet, Halbwachs, and Georges Davy; 
the social psychologists, Tarde, Worms, 
Richard; and Frangois Simiand as repre- 
senting social-economics. Brief as the 
author’s treatment is of each, a real 
service has been rendered by bringing to- 
gether and classifying these men from 
the French viewpoint. Comte and Le 
Play are omitted as having died before the 
present century. The omission of Le Bon 
is not explained, but it is doubtless due 
to the fact that in general his work is not 
highly esteemed by his French contem- 
poraries. 

The title by Professor Davy, who is 
Rector of the Academy of Rennes, might 
more appropriately have been applied to 
the volume just discussed. It is not a 
general treatment of several men, as its 
name implies, but a detailed discussion 
of three French writers only: Espinas, 
Durkheim, and Levy-Bruhl. Three chap- 
ters are devoted to a comparison of the 
social psychology of William McDougall 
with that of Durkheim. An extended in- 
troduction discusses French sociology be- 
tween 1918 and 1925. 

Without being in any sense a compre- 
hensive treatment of the French contribu- 
tors to Sociology, these two books, taken 
together, form a valuable aid to the 
student who wishes to obtain a survey of 
the field within a limited compass. 
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CULTURE CONTACT, CONFLICT, AND CHANGE IN THE ORIENT 


MAURICE T. PRICE 


‘ashington, D.C. 


Business AND Pouitics 1n THE Far East. By Edith E. 
Ware. New Haven: Yale University Press, 1932. 
250 pp. $3.00. 

Economic Rivacrigs 1n Cuina. By Grover Clark. 
New Haven: Yale University Press, 1932. 132 pp. 
$2.00. 

Tue Foreicn Pustic Dest or Cuina. By Arthur 
Gardiner Coons. Philadelphia: University of 
Pennsylvania Press, 1930. 251 pp. 

ANGLO-CuINESE RELATIONS DURING THE SEVENTEENTH 
AND EicutgentH Centurigs. By Earl H. Prit- 
chard. Urbana: University of Illinois, 1930. 244 
pp- Paper, $1.75. 

Vitiace FaMIigs in THE Vicinity OF Pexinc. By F. 
C. H. Lee and T. Chin. Peiping: Social Research 
Department, China Foundation (for the Promo- 
tion of Education and Culture), 1929. 65 pp. 

Factory Workers 1n Tanoxu. By Sung-ho Lin. 
Peiping: China Foundation, 1928. 128 pp. Cloth, 
$1.50 Mex.; paper, $1.00 Mex. 

Livetinoop 1n Pexinc. An Analysis of the Budgets 
of Sixty Families. By L. K. Tao. Peking: China 
Foundation, 1928. 158, xxii, pp. Cloth, $3.00 
Mex.; paper, $2.00 Mex. 

Tue Housenotp Accounts or Two Carnes Famiigs. 
By Sidney D. Gamble. New York: China Insti- 
tute in America, 1931. 23 pp. 

Cuinese Destinies. Sketches of Present-day China. 
By Agnes Smedley. New York: Vanguard Press, 
1933. 315 Pp. $3.00. 

Tue Curness. Tuer History anp Cuttrurs. By 
Kenneth Scott Latourette. New York: Macmil- 
lan, 1934. Twovolumes. 506,389 pp. $7.50. 

Curna's Grocrapnic Founpations. A Survey of the 
Land and Its People. By George Babcock Cressey. 
New York: McGraw Hill Company, Inc., 1934. 
436 pp. $4.00. 

Tae Caprrat Qugstion or Cuina. By Lionel Curtis. 
London: Macmillan and Co., Ltd., 1932. 322 pp. 
$3.00. 

Japan.—An Economic AND FrInancraAL APPRAISAL. 
By Harold G. Moulton with the collaboration of 
Junichi Ko. Washington, D. C.: The Brookings 
Institution, 1931. 643 pp. $4.00. 

Lasor Conpitions 1N Japan. By Shuichi Harada. 
New York: Columbia University Press, 1928. 293 
pp. $4.50. 

Tas Corron Textite Inpusrry or Far Eastern 
Countrigs. By Charles K. Moser. Boston: 
Pepperell Manufacturing Company, 1930. 144 pp. 


GrowTu or TRADE AND INpustry 1N Mopern INp1a. 
Aw Intropucrory Survey. By C. N. Vakil, S.C. 
Bose, and P. V. Deolalkar. Calcutta, etc.: Long- 
mans, Green and Co., Ltd., 1931. 398 pp. (New 
York): $5.00. 

Up From Poverty 1n Rurat Inpia. By D. Spencer 
Hatch. Bombay, etc.: Oxford University Press, 
1932. 208 pp. (New York) $1.25. 

Tue Coéperative Movement IN Inp1a. Its Relation 
to a Sound National Economy. By Eleanor G. 
Hough. London: P. S. King and Son, Ltd., 1932. 


340 pp. 158. 
Inpia. Edited by D. R. Bhandarkar. Philadelphia: 
American Academy of Political and Social Science, 


1929. 203 pp. Cloth, $1.50; paper, $1.00. 


Although scientific caution has led the 
professed student of cultural contact and 
the social processes interwoven with it, 
to confine his attention largely to pre- 
literate peoples, immigrant groups, and 
the more easily obtainable statistics, 
others who do not profess that specific 
academic label are making bold (and often 
reckless) ventures to derive some sort of 
immediate generalizations or systematiza- 
tion out of international and interracial 
contacts. In some cases only a seminar of 
specialists in administrative problems and 
from the different social sciences could 
adequately use these ventures for grinding 
out frames of reference, for testing socio- 
logical generalizations, and for suggesting 
qualifications to be made in experimental 
procedure. These authors themselves are 
often unconscious of the broader scientific 
implications of their work. And of 
course their books are not indexed from 
a sociological point of view. 

One of the most significant of such 
productions which the reviewer has seen 
recently is Miss Ware's study of the differ- 
ence between Chinese and foreign con- 
ceptions of law and contract (and hence 
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treaties also), and its bearing upon the 
conflict over extraterritoriality in the key 
city of Shanghai. But when, in the latter 
half of her book she tries to estimate 
liberal and democratic forces in Japan, the 
Manchurian invasion by Japan’s Military 
interrupts her and permits her to adjust 
that estimate to the new perspective. 
Her earlier cultural analysis in China, 
therefore, is surer than her later social 
analysis in Japan is adequate. 

On a similarly broad canvas is Mr. 
Clark’s condensed and commendable ac- 
count of that part of economic activity in 
China which has become involved in 
Chinese-foreign competition. Of special 
interest are his repeated attempts to trace 
this sequence: trading by single foreign 
powers, distrust and antagonism among 
them, Chinese playing off one against 
another, resort of the foreign groups to 
codperation, realignment of all parties 
with Chinese on one side and foreigners 
on the other. He is not on very safe 
ground in discussing psychological and 
motivating factors—but this is incidental 
to his purpose. Both this volume and 
Miss Ware’s are published under the 
auspices of the Carnegie Endowment for 
International Peace. 

In connection with loans as one of the 
elements of international competition in 
China, attention may be called to Mr. 
Coons’ detailed treatment of the public 
loans to China, both secured and unse- 
cured, for purposes of war, indemnity, 
railroad, and other industrial uses. His 
treatment should be supplemented by C. F. 
Remer’s recent study of foreign financial 
investments in China. 

For a historical account of the rise of 
conflict in connection with the inter- 
national economic relations of China 
during the last few centuries, recourse 
should be had to Pritchard’s study pro- 
duced under the stimulus of A. H. Lybyer 
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and Payson Treat. It stresses cultural 
differences. It does not, however, con- 
form to Dr. R. E. Park's ‘‘race relations 
cycle’’ inasmuch as the initial contact 
and provocation was primarily mission- 
ary, not commercial. 

More narrow in territorial compass are 
the three pioneer monographs of the 
China Foundation prepared by Messers 
Lin, Tao, and Lee and Chin. Yet both 
the systematic and the incidental informa- 
tion they provide upon culturally 
‘‘hybrid”’ factory conditions, upon chang- 
ing family relationships upon the con- 
tinuance or suspension of various familial 
and industrial customs, as well as the data 
they give on social economy as such, 
furnish the sort of raw materials into 
which the student of cultural-social proc- 
esses of change abroad, must delve unless 
he is content with third-hand conclusions. 
Of special merit at this stage of social 
research in China are both the authors’ 
attempt to secure comparative data and 
their frankness about the shortcomings of 
some of their data. 

Confined more completely to the field of 
family finance and living standards in 
Peiping is Mr. Gamble’s very exceptional 
study of two sets of household accounts, 
one covering three years and the other 
five. 

While all such studies on actual family 
and industrial conditions give us a partial 
yardstick for taking a critical attitude 
toward some of the statements of an 
author like Agnes Smedly, they cannot 
take away much of the value of her thirty 
vivid narratives, portraits, and descrip- 
tions. It is the scenes of social and 
political ‘‘revolution’’ she paints, and 
the living conditions behind them. I 
find some items askew, whole classes 
tinted with passionate partiality; but her 
sketches of whole sections of a culturally 
diverse people—with its peasants, work- 
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ers, soldiers, students, parents, intellectual 
idealists—gives us an indelible reminder 
that the participator’s behavior setting, 
so to speak, must be appreciated in any 
analysis of conflict amongst aliens. 

To place any of these volumes in real 
perspective, it is necessary to be familiar 
with some such history and description 
as Professor Latourette’s. Unfortunately 
one cannot thumb the combined index or 
the pages of these two volumes, however, 
and turn up very complete relevant ma- 
terial. Over 2000 years of history cannot 
be treated adequately in the 500 pages 
of the first volume, 150 of which deal with 
recent times. Nor on the whole do the 
350 pages of the second volume devoted to 
culture, go beyond the conventional type 
of analysis prevalent in the social sciences, 
arts, and philosophy of fifty years or 
more ago. The absence of illustrative 
material, except two maps, and of chapter 
and section titles at the tops of the pages 
handicaps the student further. Yet, aside 
from technical criticisms by Sinologues, 
this survey (now available in one volume, 
by the way) is the best popular introduc- 
tion to a combined historical and cultural 
perspective of the Chinese people now 
available in English. Its annotated bib- 
liographies contain the well-known books 
on China. 

For the geographic background of 
China, all but the extreme novice and the 
extreme specialist may need to turn from 
Buxton, Stamp, Mallory, and others to 
this valuable and detailed account of the 
author's fifteen chief regions of the coun- 
try. The earlier part of the book is given 
to general introduction on climate, topog- 
raphy, natural resources, population, agri- 
culture, transportation and communica- 
tion, exports and imports, etc. His 
abundant charts, maps, page titling, and 
bibliography are commendable, though a 
map of each region and diagrams on other 


concentrated sections (e.g., p. 35) would 
be useful. In view of the scope assumed 
in his preface and first chapter, we take 
the liberty of suggesting at least that 
“cultural patterns’’ are much more in- 
clusive than his data, and that he may be 
logically involved to consider the con- 
tradictions as to diffusion and isolation 
(pp. 5, 133), and the social factors in such 
matters as floods, denuding of forests, and 
their consequences (180, 200). This book 
was made possible by aid from the Social 
Science Research Council. 

As stimulus to China, Japan is playing 
a larger role than any other state. The 
manner in which Japan, in spite of boy- 
cotts, stood her ground when com- 
munist-Kuomingtang nationalism spread 
up to her sphere of influence, and finally 
took matters into her own hands in 
Manchuria, is but one of the strands 
which comes out in Mr. Curtis’ summary 
sketch of Old Japan and China and of the 
international embroilments in the Far 
East. As a liberal Britisher, he faces 
squarely the demands which the war 
brought, for new principles and rules of 
international relations with eastern 
peoples, but he expects obligation to be 
proportionate to responsibility in both 
Japan and China. 

Within either that framework or the 
framework of the policy of Japan’s mili- 
tary party, it is important to understand 
Japan’s economic situation. This, Dr. 
Moulton and Mr. Jo present in their 
economic and financial appraisal. Com- 
prehensive, reduced to tables and charts, 
analytically discussed, it corresponds 
roughly to the equivalent treatment of 
several European countries by the Brook- 
ings Institution. With profit it may be 
supplemented, however, by Japan's Eco- 
nomic Position by J. E. Orchard and by 
such more specialized works as Harada’s 
Labor Conditions in Japan. This last pre- 
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sents much more factual data than is 
available for China today, and opens many 
side-lights into the cultural supplementa- 
tion and reorganization of the old order. 

Linking up both China and Japan with 
India in one general phase of modern 
cultural penetration, Mr. Moser of the 
Department of Foreign and Domestic Com- 
merce compares the growth and conditions 
of the cotton textile industry in all three 
as they interact with the same industry 
abroad. Without using the sociological 
terms, he presents the comparative ad- 
vantages of respective geographical posi- 
tions, he lists factors in the total operating 
culture complexes, he indicates relative 
flexibility or susceptibility to manipula- 
tion, and general trends—though all in 
the interest, of course, of advising Ameri- 
can business men what to do. Such 
cultural and social analysis is more than 
amateur and warrants our attention. 

The textiles form but one of several 
groups of commodities discussed in Growth 
of [Foreign] Trade and Industry in Modern 
India. Although this book is preparing 
the way for a volume on Industrial Policy 
of India and betrays, in that connection, 
a certain animus against foreign capitalist 
interests, its treatment is on the whole a 
factual and straightforward account of 
foreign trade and relevant production as 
they have expanded under British rule. 

The human side of rural industry, the 
rural community, is the preoccupation of 
Dr. Hatch, Director of Rural Demonstra- 
tion in Travancor and Cochin Districts. 
The discriminating application of western 
scientific agriculture, education and adult 
education, codperatives, dramatization, 
and other aids in breaking the throttle 
hold of poverty and restricting customs 
upon rural India, has been his task since 
1916. And he.here tells the story. The 
little book is a history, a handbook, an 
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inspiration, and an informal glimpse at 
emerging cultural change. 

Occupied with only the codperative 
part of this program, Dr. Hough's study 
is a tribute to the government's successive 
search for means to release India's 90 per 
cent rural population from usury and 
other notorious handicaps. Against a 
background sketch of the social and polit- 
ical economy of India, she sketches a 
history of 1904 and 1912 efforts which by 
1929-30 produced over 100,000 primary 
societies, 85 per cent of which were credit 
codperatives. Marketing comes next in 
promise. But each step forward involves 
cultural and social adjustments as well as 
administrative aids. 

To put these various studies from India 
into a brief perspective from the stand- 
point of the social, economic, political, 
and educational problems of the country, 
one of the best collections of articles 
available is the volume India put out in 
the Annals of the American Academy of 
Political and Social Science a few years 
ago. Itcorresponds to the similar volume 
on China. The codperation of men of 
very wide experience and international 
reputation have contributed to it. It 
should be available to the student of 
Oriental culture and change. But, as we 
said at the beginning of these reviews, 
neither in this nor in the other studies 
can we expect non-specialists to con- 
tribute our conceptual analysis as well as 
their data. 


UNDERSTANDING Yoursgtr. Tue Menrat Hyoieng 
or Pgrsonauity. By Ernest R. Groves. New 


York: Greenberg, 1935. 278 pp. $2.50. 


In the past decade so much has been 
written regarding human behavior and 
the understanding and control of it that 
when someone sees one of the titles of a 
new article or book on this subject, the 
tendency is to say, ‘‘What, another short- 
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cut to mental health?’’ Understanding 
Yourself is another one of these popular 
titles, but when the discriminating reader 
realizes that it is written by a master of 
the popular presentation of sociological 
and psychological facts, who has already 
given us a long list of most worthwhile 
books on this and kindred subjects, it at 
once commands our respect. And then, 
as we glance on and see that it is dedicated 
to that psychiatric master, Doctor William 
A. White, we at once realize that we have 
before us a book that none of us can afford 
to let pass unread. 

As one carefully peruses the sixteen 
chapters, it is often hard to know whether 
we are dealing with psychology, philos- 
ophy, or sociology, just as today, if one 
is to wander into a classroom in physics, 
it is not always easy at first to decide 
whether the course is chemistry or physics; 
thus, a number of our scientific disciplines 
have come so closely together and their 
problems have been found to be so de- 
pendent upon certain basic facts that we 
realize we have made a considerable ad- 
vance in the presentation of our material 
for the student. 

Understanding Yourself has a subtitle, 
The Mental Hygiene of Personality, and 
it is a volume devoted to a discussion of 
those problems which lead the reader to a 
thorough and sound understanding of 
human behavior, and it is in addition, to 
those of us who are willing to face reality 
and to apply some of the principles ex- 
pounded in this work, truly the mental 
hygiene of personality. Professor Groves 
has carefully broughe together the facts 
underlying much of our biological, psy- 
chological, and sociological development, 
has elucidated it rather fully, and yet 
presented it in a manner that should be 
understood by all serious readers. 

In a brief review, one cannot take up 
each chapter, and so the reviewer will 


endeavor to emphasize the development of 
the subject and point out some of the 
strong points in this volume. Very little 
reference will be made to weak spots, 
because there are very few of the latter 
within its covers. 

Professor Groves always gives us 
thoughtful material regarding human be- 
havior and in his latest publication he 
has in the early chapters developed the 
individual’s search for a well-adjusted 
personality, has described the underlying 
foundation of this, has clearly pointed out 
the relationship between the soma and 
the psyche and then, as we go on toward 
the middle of the book, has indicated the 
pathway toward the wholesome person- 
ality and pointed out some of the pitfalls 
leading in the opposite direction. 

In the chapter on Body Management, | 
want to call attention to a statement of 
the author which I feel is extremely im- 
portant in these days when we are dis- 
cussing reduced hours of work and in- 
creased leisure time. Groves says: “‘It is 
not our strenuous work that hurts us but 
our failure to practice relaxation. Both 
the body and the mind are built for ac- 
tivity and never break on account of it 
unless it gets far beyond reasonable bounds 
or is not followed by proper rest or is 
accompanied by worry.’’ This is an illus- 
tration of many similar words of wisdom 
from one who has studied human strength 
and human frailties from many angles and 
has always emphasized the value of whole- 
some work, 

In the chapter entitled, Our Psychic 
Power Plant, the reader will find an ex- 
cellent description of the way in which we 
may teach and develop emotional control. 
We talk a great deal about the value of 
stabilizing emotions and the dangers of 
emotional thinking and acting, but we 
seldom have described for us, as we do in 
this chapter, constructive methods of 
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achieving this wholesome use and develop- 
ment of our emotional life; and, to quote 
again, ‘Affection, sympathy and joy 
deserve positive encouragement. Their 
development brings on that enrichment of 
the inner life of the individual which at- 
tunes it to the agreeable and elevating 
experiences of life. The self that possesses 
them attracts the conditions that make for 
happiness.”’ 

As we progress in our reading toward 
the latter chapters, we find a very fine 
practical and helpful discussion of sex. 

In dealing with the Unconscious, the 
author makes this whole terra incognita 
for the layman simple and relatively clear. 

The discussion of the happy married life 
is timely, as with all of Groves’ material, 
constructive, and might well be issued in 
pamphlet form to be widely used by the 
clergyman and by the Judge in the Domes- 
tic Relations Court. How are we to 
make the world a better place to live in, 
keep honesty, right living, and peace in 
our midst, unless we understand how to 
direct our lives in such a way that they 
may be an exemplification of this much 
to be desired state? 

In Understanding Yourself, we certainly 
have the foundation of a true mental 
health program and while some books are 
written for the doctor and the nurse, some 
for the clergyman and some for the lay- 
man, this book can well be read by all of 
us. The personnel worker is bound to 
profit by a thoughtful reading, and the 
Jayman cannot make a better approach to 
understanding and happy living than by 
the reading and re-reading of various 
chapters in this book. 

A review would be inadequate unless it 
made reference to the appendix which 
contains a very well chosen list of recent 
publications representing the best thought 
upon the subjects dealt with for the 
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serious student of the mental hygiene of 
personality. 
ArTHuR H. Ruacctes, M.D. 
Butler Hospital. 


Tue Constitution 1n ScHoot AND Cotiece. By 
H. Arnold Bennett. New York: G. P. Putnam's 


Sons, 1935. 315 pp- $3.50. 


This book, by a student of public law 
and also education, should be of interest 
both to ‘‘public law scholars,’’ whose 
subject matter once held next place to 
that of history in public school social stud- 
ies, and to ‘‘civic educationists.’’ The 
former group, says Bennett in the preface, 
“have shown little initiative or in- 
genuity’’ in adapting the materials of 
their subject to the needs and uses of the 
schools and have seen a reorganization of 
the social sciences in the schools that pays 
scant attention to the theory of political 
science. The latter group—those mem- 
bers of faculties of schools and colleges 
of education who are primarily interested 
in the social studies 
against the formalism of social science 
teaching of the nineteenth century which 
stressed the ‘‘symbolic function’’ of the 
constitution of the United States, but have 
given too small a place to ‘‘political 
concepts in a theory of instruction em- 
phasizing sociological and economic con- 
ceptions.’ 

From near the close of the nineteenth 
century until after the World War the 
constitution was scarcely taught in the 
schools, where it 
appendage and generally neglected ex- 
cept when occasionally referred to in 
the teaching of civics and government. 
After the World War patriotic societies 
were able somewhat to revive the ‘‘sym- 
bolic function’’ method of teaching the 
subject. But ‘‘American government 
through the Constitution as an instrument 
of politics in a dynamic society has never 


properly reacted 


was viewed as an 
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been consciously and systematically taught 
since the inception of our national 
system.’ 

As already noted, present day interpreta- 
tion of the Constitution of the United 
States seems to tend to be either very 
legalistic or very sociological. However, 
Bennett, who thinks a safer method can 
be found between these two opposing 
methods, does not try to say what re- 
organization of the school course of study 
should be made to permit the principles 
which he advocates. Nevertheless, he 
does present a careful study of the nu- 
merous attempts that have been made to 
control the curriculum by legislation. 
This part, Chapter IV, The Attempt to 
Legislate the Constitution in the Cur- 
riculum, is not only one of the most pene- 
trating and valuable parts of the carefully 
documented and useful book but it con- 
tains the first detailed study of the effects 
of such legislation; and in Chapter VI, the 
author outlines a plan for the teaching of 
the Constitutional Convention of 1787, 
the character and ability of the delegates 
and an estimate of their work, and for the 
teaching of the Constitution itself. 

Other important chapters give the his- 
tory of public school instruction in civics 
or government (Chapter II); school text- 
books on the Constitution (Chapter III) 
in which materials and methods of instruc- 
tion are discussed; and an analysis of 
school courses of study, examinations, 
“‘expert’’ methods of teaching the Con- 
stitution (Chapter V). The appendices 
contain a list of texts on the Constitution 
and civics published from 1796 to 1885, 
from 1886 to 1920, and since 1920; a list 
of general American history texts for the 
elementary school and the high school; 
the text of the statutes of forty-three states 
that require the teaching of the Constitu- 
tion in the schools, which are analyzed in 


Chapter IV; outlines and extracts of 
courses of study. 
Epvocar W. Knicar. 
University of North Carolina. 


PERSONALITY AND THE Famity. By Hornell Hart and 
Ella B. Hart. Boston: D. C. Heath and Co., 1935. 
381 pp. $2.80. 


Courses in the sociology of family life 
may be roughly divided into two classes. 
The most common type deals with the 
family as a significant social institution, 
any treatment of the personal problems 
of the student being rather incidental. 
Some courses, however, such as those 
using Groves’ Marriage as a textbook, 
place the primary emphasis upon the need 
for guidance in courtship and marriage. 
The volume under review is well suited for 
courses of the latter type, since it con- 
sistently keeps in the foreground the 
needs and interests of the student. 

The choice of title does not seem to have 
been made in an attempt to stimulate sales, 
for throughout the volume the authors 
endeavor to assist the student in attaining 
“fulfillment of personality in relations 
between men and women.’’ This point 
of view permits the presentation of much 
common-sense advice in the guise of sug- 
gestions for the development of a well- 
rounded scheme of life. 

The book begins inauspiciously with a 
discussion of the hypothesis, first proposed 
in Professor Hart's Science of Social Relations, 
that ‘‘the motive of life is to function.”’ 
This thesis does contribute to the logic of 
the treatment of some topics but it is not 
likely to appeal to the average under- 
gtaduate, who may consider it to be 
vaguely equivalent to stating that the 
function of life is to function. 

The Harts evidently planned to treat 
practically all phases of family life. They 
even offer suggestions for aiding in the 
personality development of servants and 
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for putting one’s self in the proper mood 
for meditation upon problems of domestic 
discord. Unfortunately, however, the 
treatment of the management of household 
finances is quite inadequate, even though 
it is pointed out that this is a factor of 
majorimportance. Thechapter on family 
counseling, designed to guide the student 
in helping others solve their marital 
difficulties, seems both too ambitious in 
aim and too indefinite in discussion. 

With the exceptions already mentioned 
this reviewer finds much to commend. 
The anthropological and historical ma- 
terial is reduced to a minimum, and the 
problems of parent-child relationships are 
given excellent handling. Other es- 
pecially praiseworthy features are: the 
sound scholarship everywhere apparent, 
the use of many apt but brief quota- 
tions and case illustrations, an interesting 
discussion of whom not to marry, a good 
chapter on eugenics and differential birth 
rates, exceedingly suggestive questions for 
class discussion, and an annotated bib- 
liography with incisive comments. 

One cannot read this volume without 
being impressed by its frankness and 
honesty. The authors present fairly and 
justly points of view with which they 
heartily disagree. The treatment of pro- 
miscuity and other unconventional topics 
is notable for its plain speaking. This 
sincerity will appeal to students almost as 
much as the emphasis upon the everyday 
problems of young men and young women 
concerned with courtship and marriage. 

H. C. Brearwey. 

Clemson College. 


A Stupy or Rurat Socizrty. By J. H. Kolb and E. 
DeS. Brunner. Boston: Houghton Mifflin Co., 


1935. 642 pp. $3.50. 
This excellent book is the most recent 


addition to textbooks in the field of rural 
sociology. Its authors are well-known 
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throughout the nation as able teachers, 
keen students, and enterprising research 
workers. A large part of this book is the 
product of long years of independent and 
original work on the part of the authors. 
It contains much research data compiled 
by them. In addition the authors have 
made exhaustive study of the latest re- 
searches in the whole range of rural 
sociology. The book is amply fortified 
with carefully selected and well organized 
data. 

While this is a general text somewhat 
after the pattern of several other fine 
books in the field of rural sociology, it has 
several important additional features. In 
the first place, it devotes a great deal of 
emphasis to rural social change. ‘‘It 
stresses the forces and the tendencies 
which have developed in the rapidly 
shifting rural scene since the advent of 
modern inventions like the automobile and 
the radio, and since the disturbing conse- 
quences of the World War and the long- 
continued agricultural depression have be- 
come all too important.” 

Rural society is considered as a unit 
made up of both farmers and villagers and 
the modern rural community as a town- 
country community. It devotes far more 
attention to rural villages than any other 
text in this field. In fact it might be 
open to slight criticism because of the 
attention given to village data. 

The book draws heavily on Rural Social 
Trends prepared by the same authors for 
the rural section of President Hoover's 
Research Committee report on Recent Social 
Trends. It also draws heavily on the 1930 
censuses of Population, Agriculture, and 
Retail Distribution. 

Following an opening chapter on the 
nature of rural society, the book is divided 
into five parts: Part I, Rural Society: Its 
Organization and Structure, contains six 
chapters. Part II, Rural Society: Its 
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People and Their Characteristics, four 
chapters. Part III, Rural Society: Its 
Major Occupation—Agriculture. The 
three chapters of this section stress the 
economic aspects of rural life far more 
than any other recent book in this field. 
The writer feels that this is a valuable 
feature of the book. The main topics are 
agricultural development, agricultural ad- 
justment, the agricultural enterprise, land 
tenure, social uses of land, farm credit, and 
codperative organization. Part IV, Rural 
Society, Its Functions and Institutions, 
eight chapters. Part five contains two 
chapters on rural life trends and policies. 

A Study of Rural Society is abundantly 
buttressed with ninety-four tables and 
forty-five charts and maps. At the end of 
each chapter appears a carefully selected 
set of reference readings and a number of 
thought-provoking discussion topics. At 
the end of the volume one finds a classified 
general bibliography, a carefully prepared 
index, and a large number of selected 
topics for term papers. Here is a fine book 
for the general student of rural society, 
and especially fine for classroom use. 

S. H. Hoss, Jr. 
University of North Carolina. 


Ten Years or Feperat INTerMepiaTe Crepit. By 
Frieda Baird and Claude L. Benner. Washington, 
D. C.: Brookings Institution, 1933. 416 pp. 


Most of the farmer agitation and unrest 
in America has resulted from low prices 
of farm products, high prices of things 
farmers buy, and high cost and scarcity of 
credit. Cheap money and easy credit have 
been twin demands of American farmers 
during and following every depression. 
After the severe decline in farm prices in 
1920-21, Congress passed the Farm Credit 
Act of 1923 which provided for a system 
of twelve Federal Intermediate Credit 
Banks. These banks were to supplement 
the farm land banks which had been es- 


tablished by Congress in 1916. The older 
banks made long-time mortgage loans to 
farmers, while the new banks were to 
make short-time loans to farmers. 

The publication reviewed reports the 
progress of the intermediate credit banks 
during the first decade, and is another of 
the helpful institutional studies made from 
time to time by the Brookings Institution. 
The analysis shows convincingly again 
what happens so often whenever great 
compromises are made in enacting legisla- 
tion. Immediately prior to 1923, one 
group had argued that the Federal Reserve 
System should be revised to take care of 
the short-time credit needs of farmers, 
while a second group advocated the estab- 
lishment of a separate and complete credit 
system to make short-time loans to 
farmers. The act as passed, simply com- 
bined both proposals which in itself 
proved a great handicap, since administer- 
ing officials never knew what was readily 
expected of the system. 

The resultant indecisive and non-aggres- 
sive management, the clumsy administra- 
tive machinery provided in the act, the 
mere acceptance of business offered rather 
than active solicitation of loans, and the 
whole rather dismal story of intermediate 
farm credit from 1923 to 1933, is accu- 
rately and succinctly told. In short, 
neither farmers nor agencies with farm 
paper to discount, made extensive use of 
credit available during these years through 
the Federal Intermediate Credit Banks. 

The bulk of the loans made were to 
farmers’ codperative marketing associa- 
tions secured by commodities stored in 
federally licensed warehouses. Agricul- 


tural credit corporations, the local agencies 
through which loans to farmers were to 
be made, developed to a limited extent in 
the livestock producing areas, but, with 
the exception of Arkansas, those organized 
to make crop loans were generally unsuc- 
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cessful. The present-day emphasis upon 
security by intermediate credit bank offi- 
cials in discounting loans is traceable in 
no small degree to the large proportion of 
early loans made upon warehouse-stored 
commodity security. 

Under the new Farm Credit Adminis- 
tration, this insistence by intermediate 
credit bank officials upon security as 
primary in ruling loans eligible for dis- 
count embarrasses production credit asso- 
ciation (the local lending agency to sup- 
plant agricultural credit corporations) 
officials who expect with minimum delay 
to make loans to farmers somewhat as 
country banks did formerly. 

Continued reluctance by federal inter- 
mediate credit bank officials to solicit 
loans, and a definite policy on their part 
to supplement rather than to compete with 
established lending agencies for loans, 
contributed very largely to the general state 
of desuetude which existed on May 27, 
1933, when the Farm Credit Administra- 
tion came into being. One outstanding 
benefit resulted from the ultra conserva- 
tive management of the Federal Inter- 
mediate Credit Banks prior to 1933, 
namely, an excellent credit standing with 
the investing public. Intermediate credit 
bank debentures, through which funds 
for loaning are obtained, were and remain 
in good demand. 

Obstacles as follows, according to the 
authors, prevented satisfactory develop- 
ment: ‘‘(1) weaknesses in the local credit 
mechanism which connects the individual 
with the discounting banks; (2) insuffi- 
cient latitude in respect to operating 
margins for the Intermediate Credit Banks 
themselves and also for the local discount 
corporations; and (3) the reluctance of the 
Intermediate Credit Banks to compete 
vigorously for business.”’ 

After presenting this splendid case his- 
tory of the Federal Intermediate Credit 
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Banks, the authors conclude that farmers 
needed (1933,) a more dependable source of 
short-term credit than was available from 
commercial banks. They were not en- 
thusiastic over the possibility of the 
Federal Intermediate Credit Banks supply- 
ing this need as they were then organized. 
Developments since 1933 have thoroughly 
vindicated this advance judgment. Stu- 
dents of credit and employees of the Farm 
Credit Administration will find this pub- 
lication useful. 
Curron J. Brapuey. 
University of Kentucky. 


Naturat Law aNnp THE THgory oF Society, 1500 TO 
1800. By Otto Gierke. (Translated, with an 
introduction, by Ernest Barker.) Cambridge: 
The University Press; New York: The Macmillan 


Co., 1934. Two Vols., 423 pp. $9.00. 


Lines of conflict are being sharply drawn 
between those who put emphasis on the 
individual as the ultimate basis of the 
state and those who are endeavoring to 
bring us nearer a concept of the state as an 
expression of group personality. Professor 
Barker in his translation of the work of a 
neglected scholar of the last century, 
which reads as if it might have been 
written yesterday, presents us with a dis- 
cussion of the fundamental issues in- 
volved. 

Gierke traces the development of the 
ideas of Natural Law during the period 
indicated in the title with painstaking 
exactness and shows their. inescapable 
philosophical conclusions with inevitable 
logic. Through reasoning, too involved 
to be sketched here, this German scholar 
demonstrates that the thought growing 
out of the medieval attempts to find a basis 
in human nature for human association 
and political action led relentlessly to the 
conclusion that the individual is supreme 
and the group is a mere fiction. As 
Gierke phrases it: ‘“The appearance of this 
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view marked the disappearance of the last 
trace of internal group-unity: the ‘moral 
person’ was finally degraded into a noun 
of assemblage, and the common will into a 
sum in arithmetic’’ (p. 127) and ‘‘In such 
a circle of ideas, a Group-being with a 
single life of its own is something incon- 
ceivable; and a purely mechanical view of 
society is the inevitable result’’ (p. 136). 

Such views follow directly from the 
contract theories of government and so- 
ciety, which, in turn, are the legitimate 
offspring of the general natural law move- 
ment. In Germany, where the natural 
law movement did not partake so intensely 
of the contract theories, and where the 
Romantic movement made greater head- 
way, it was natural that Gierke should not 
subscribe to these conclusions. However, 
his dissent is never allowed to color his 
presentation of the material, except, per- 
haps, in the failure to present the thought 
of certain English thinkers with whom all 
English-speaking scholars of the move- 
ment are familiar. 

Though the treatise is primarily con- 


cerned with the state, implicit in the 
whole discussion is a philosophy of society 
as a whole which is of great interest to all 
of the social sciences and especially to 
sociologists. 

Preceding the translation proper is an 
introductory note by Professor Barker 
which in itself is most valuable and which 
is invaluable when taken in conjunction 
with Gierke's text. Also included is a 
remarkable address by Ernst Troeltsch in 
which the differences between the German 
and more Western European conceptions 
of natural law are explained and the effect 
of these differences in world politics in- 
dicated. 

Though the translator has done much 
to make the style readable and clear, the 
book remains one for scholars interested 
in this phase of thought. The notes with 
which Gierke liberally larded his work 
have been placed in the second volume, 
along with a list of authorities cited and 
the index. 

Harry E. Moore. 

University of North Carolina. 
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ONE WEEK’S COURSE IN TEACHING MARRIAGE AND THE FAMILY 


THE UNIVERSITY OF NORTH CAROLINA 


The following announcement comes from the office of the Director of the Summer Session: 

The second conference on the teaching of marriage and the family will be held at the University 
of North Carolina July 6 to 10, 1936. The first conference, which met during the summer session of 
1934, resulted from the interest of college teachers in the methodology of the instruction in prepara- 
tion for marriage that has developed at the University of North Carolina. Although the program 
of this second conference features discussions of the problems of teaching marriage, it also includes 
other topics relating to the conservation of marriage and the family and is broader in its appeal. 
This is in accord with the interests expressed by those attending last year. 

To this session are invited teachers in college, in high school, and in adult education, physicians, 


lawyers, ministers, husbands, wives, and parents. 


A valuable part of the discussions at the first 


conference were the contributions of persons interested in it because they were wrengaerye dealing 
with problems of marriage and the family, and this has been recognized in the making of this year's 


program. 


The addresses and round-table meetings are designed to offer opportunity for the following: 
(1) Discussion of the — of teachers of marriage and family courses; (2) Discussion of some 


of the important prob 


ems of marriage and family experience; Gs) Information-giving addresses by 
specialists whose fields of knowledge are related to specific pro 


lems of marriage and the family. 


Speakers and discussion leaders will include: Phyllis Blanchard, Philadelphia Child Guidance 
Clinic; Ralph P. Bridgman, National Council of Parent Education; Aileen Brown, Virginia Medical 
College; Gladys Gaylord, Maternal Health Association, Cleveland, Ohio; Mabel Ensworth Goudge, 
M.D., Durham, North Carolina; Ernest R. Groves, University of North Carolina; Gladys Hoagland 
Groves, Chapel Hill, North Carolina; E. C. Hamblen, M.D., Duke University Medical School; 
A. H. London, M.D., Durham, North Carolina; Fred B. McCall, University of North Carolina; 
Mrs. Clyde A. Milner, Guilford College; R. A. Ross, M.D., Duke University Medical School; W. B. 
Sanders, University of North Carolina; Sadie J. Swenson, Technical High School, Springfield, Massa- 
chusetts; L. Foster Wood, Federal Council of the Churches of Christ in America. 

The Conference is made possible by a registration fee of $1.00 (payable at the time of registration 
at Chapel Hill), which entitles attendance to all the sessions. 

Correspondence concerning the program of this conference should be addressed to Professor Ernest 
R. Groves, Chapel Hill, North Carolina. For information concerning rooms, meals, etc., corre- 
ve should be addressed to Mr. T. H. Evans, Cashier, University of North Carolina, Chapel 
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